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All  Bound  the  Horizon, 


British  politics  seem  likely  to  undergo  a 
change.  From  recent  developments  it  appears 
probable  that  Lord  Roseberry  will  shortly 
resign  the  premiership.  His  health  is  not 
good,  and  physicians  order  rest.  As  a  general 
election  is  at  hand,  rest  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  Premier.  He  must  work  or  retire, 
and  his  retirement  will  call  into  his  place  Sir 
William  Vernon  Harcourt,  one  of  the  most 
effective  party  leaders  and  fighters  of  the 
time.  Sir  William  will  infuse  fresh  vigor  into 
the  party,  and  they  will  enter  the  arena  to 
win.  The  government’s  prospects  are  not 
very  good.  Signs  of  reaction  against  Home 
Rule  and  the  Newcastle  programme  are  not 
wanting,  and  the  prospects  of  a  unionist  vic¬ 
tory  are  blight.  Another  possibility,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  above  the  horizon  in  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to 
England  has  just  been  welcomed.  So  vigor¬ 
ous  does  he  appear  in  spite  of  his  great  age. 


that  it  seems  not  wholly  chimerical  to  think 
that  he  may  once  more  be  called  to  head  the 
government  of  England. 

Germany  is  in  a  great  ferment  over  the 
refusal  of  the  Reichstag  to  congratulate  Bis¬ 
marck  on  his  birthday.  The  emperor,  the 
students,  the  populace,  are  metaphorically  up 
in  arms  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  Deputies  have  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  their  lives.  It  is  by  no  means  impos¬ 
sible  that  a  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  will 
be  the  result.  Meanwhile  the  Emperor  has 
gone  to  visit  the  old  Chancellor  and  has  taken 
several  of  his  sons  with  him.  Though  the 
birthday  does  not  occur  until  next  week,  its 
celebration  began  on  Monday,  when  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Diet  and  many  members  of  the  Reichstag 
in  their  individual  capacity  called  at  Fried- 
richsruh  to  congratulate  the  Prince. 

The  memory  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I.  was  hon¬ 
ored  last  week  on  the  occasion  of  the  ninety - 
eighth  anniversary  of  his  birth  by  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  a  decree  making  formal  recognition 
of  the  necessity  and  justice  of  providing  for 
the  men  who  risked  their  lives  in  defence  of 
the  Fatherland  during  his  reign.  Pensions  are 
to  be  granted  to  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  surgeons,  and  oommou  soldiers,  and 
a  new  enthusiasm  reigns  in  the  army  in  con¬ 
sequence. 

The  religious  question  is  assuming  great 
piomiuence  in  Hungary.  The  Religious  Free¬ 
dom  bill  lately  passed  the  House  of  Magnates 
merely  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  President, 
and  with  amendments  which  greatly  restricts 
its  operation,  excluding  from  its  benefits  per¬ 
sons  professing  no  religious  belief.  This 
clause  will  probably  be  restored  by  the 
lower  house,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
amended  bill  will  finally  be  passed  by  the 
Magnates.  The  Pope  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
bill,  as  it  puts  not  only  Jews,  but  free  thinkers 
on  a  par  with  members  of  the  Roman,  as  well 
as  with  the  Greek  Church  and  Protestantism. 
But  the  Hungarian  Legislature,  always  in¬ 
tensely  patriotic,  as  well  as  intensely  religious, 
has  come  to  the  point  where  religious  ques¬ 
tions  are  forced  to  yield  to  political  considera¬ 
tions.  This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
damage  that  has  been  wrought  in  Hungary  of 
late  years  by  religious  dissension. 


Spain  is  fur  from  wishing  to  embroil  herself 
with  this  country  concerning  the  Allianga 
affair.  The  new  government  has  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Sefior  Muruaga,  the  present 
Minister  to  Washington,  who,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  is  very  sceptical  as  to  whether 
there  ever  was  any  Allian^a  affair.  The  recall 
in  itself  is  not  particularly  significant,  as  the 
Ministers  in  London  and  Paris  have  also  been 
recalled ;  but  it  is  reported  that  the  new  Min¬ 
ister  de  Ultramar,  or  of  the  Colonies,  is  pat- 


ticularly  averse  to  any  difficulty  with  the 
United  States  at  this  time,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Spanish  Government  will  concede  all 
that  it  honorably  can  do,  to  preserve  amica¬ 
ble  relations.  Meanwhile  the  Cuban  insur¬ 
rection  takes  on  more  serious  proportions; 
although  the  reports  are  almost  invariably 
that  success  is  on  the  side  of  the  Government 
in  any  engagement,  large  or  small,  yet  the 
cause  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  be  weakening. 
A  large  detachment  of  Spanish  troops  has 
lately  been  landed  on  the  island. 


The  condition  of  Newfoundland  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  one,  for  two  reasons.  One  is 
that  however  great  may  be  its  revenues — and 
the  proceeds  of  its  fisheries  are,  in  general, 
very  rich— it  is  at  once  drained  of  its  capital, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  its  rich  men  are  for 
the  most  part  absentees,  and  invest  no 
money  in  local  industries.  The  other  reason 
is  that  the  “shore  rights”  which  were  ceded 
to  the  French  generations  ago,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Treaty  of  1814,  are  an  effectual  bar 
against  the  exploitation  of  the  rich  mineral 
resources  of  that  part  of  the  island,  the  French 
Government  interfering*  to  stop  the  working  of 
mines  or  the  establishment  of  factories,  as 
detrimental  in  one  way  or  another  to  their 
fishing  rights.  It  is  very  certainly  to  the 
interest  of  England  not  to  let  this  island  be 
ruined.  It  not  only  occupies  one  of  the 
finest  strategic  points  in  the  world,  holding 
the  key  to  Canada  and  offering  an  almost  un¬ 
equalled  position  for  an  English  naval  station, 
but  it  is  able  to  provide  precisely  what  Great 
Britain  needs — a  hardy,  vigorous,  and  well 
trained  race  of  seamen.  England’s  defences 
are  still  in  her  “wooden  walls,”  and  one  of 
the  problems  with  which  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  is  now  confronted  is  the  difficulty  of 
manning  her  vessels  with  native-born  sailors. 
Newfoundlanders,  bred  from  childhood  to 
fishing  and  seafaring,  are  the  kind  of  sailors 
she  needs.  In  the  present  emergency,  with 
bankruptcy  and  ruin  at  the  door,  the  solution 
of  Newfoundland’s  difficulty  can  only,  it  would 
seem,  be  found  either  in  union  with  Canada 
or  in  becoming  once  again  a  Crown  colony. 
The  Rev.  William  Greswell,  writing  in  the 
current  Fortnightly,  holds  that  the  latter  is 
the  best  alternative.  The  interests  of  the 
island  are  all  in  free  trade,  those  of  Canada 
in  protection.  As  a  crown  colony  she  would 
be  a  valuable  possession,  in  union  with  Canada 
little  better  than  a  burden.  Therefore,  though 
sentimental  reasons  naturally  would  make  her 
reluctant  to  resume,  after  so  many  years,  the 
condition  of  a  colony,  all  other  considerations 
appear  to  favor  this  conolnsion. 


The  situaton  of  affairs  between  Japan  and 
China  has  been  rendered  even  more  agitating 
than  usual  by  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Li 
Hung  Chang  in  the  streets  of  Simonoseki  on 
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Sanday,  as  he  was  returning  frorr.  a  peace 
conference.  A  young  Japanese  fired  a  pistol 
in  his  face,  but  the  wound  is  reported  as  not 
dangerous.  It  had  been  reported  that  the 
Japanese  authorities  had  decided  on  peace, 
whereas  the  anti -peace  party  in  Japan  isrvery 
strong.  This,  it  is  said,  explains  the  attempt 
at  assassination.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  a  decision  had  by  no  means  been  arrived 
at,  even  the  question  of  an  armistice  pending 
the  negotiations  not  having  been  settled. 
Meanwhile  the  Japanese  army  is  pushing  for¬ 
ward  ;  it  is  reported  that  an  attack  has  been 
made  on  Formosa  and  a  landing  effected  on 
one  of  the  Pescadores  islands  between  For¬ 
mosa  and  the  mainland.  It  is  hinted  that 
Eingland  may  intervene  if  any  cession  of  terri¬ 
tory  IS  insisted  upon  by  Japan,  even  though 
that  territory  should  form  no  part  of  the  main¬ 
land.  But  it  appears  that  Li  is  also  deter¬ 
mined  against  a  cession  of  territory,  being 
willing  rather  to  accept  the  necessity  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  vastly  increased  war  indemnity. 


An  outbreak  has  recently  occurred  in  India, 
in  the  Hindoo  Koosh  range,  and  so  far  the 
insurgents  have  been  successful.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  rose  as  to  a  question  of  boundary.  The 
present  scheme  of  a  “scientific  frontier,”  one, 
that  is,  which  follows  natural  or  physical 
divisions,  requires  that  the  Chitral  district 
high  up  on  this  range  should  be  included  in 
British  India,  and  a  British  Resident  was  sta¬ 
tioned  there  last  year  with  a  force  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  men.  This  would  have  been  sufficient  so 
far  as  the  Cbitrali  are  concerned,  but  a  near 
neighbor,  Umra  Khan  of  the  Bajain  district, 
outside  of  the  British  possessions,  has  taken 
up  the  quarrel,  and  in  the  first  engagement 
the  British  force  was  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed.  A  strong  command  of  some  14,000 
troops  is  now  on  the  way  to  support  the 
British  Resident  and  put  Umra  Khan  to  flight, 
but  the  Chitral  district  is  so  remote,  and  a 
part  of  the  district  to  be  traversed  is  so  far 
from  thoroughly  loyal,  that  there  may  be 
much  delay  in  reaching  Chitral.  And  mean¬ 
while  the  English  forces  there  are  in  imminent 
danger.  _ 

It  appears  at  this  writing  as  if  the  dilly¬ 
dallying  in  Albany  might  soon  be  brought  to 
an  end.  Not  that  Platt  and  his  familiars  have 
experienced  a  change  of  heart,  but  that  a  good 
many  who  are  inclined  to  follow  him  so  long 
as  interest  seems  to  point  that  way,  will  prob¬ 
ably  see  their  interest  in  a  different  light. 
First  Lieutenant-Governor  Saxton  very  decis- 
^y  uttered  bis  opinion  as  to  the  action,  or 
rather,  non-action  of  the  Legislature  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Police  Justice  and  the  Police  Re¬ 
form  bills.  Then  Governor  Morton  followed 
— on  Monday  last— with  a  ringing  and  stinging 
message,  reminding  legislators  of  their  duty 
and  pointing  out  their  delinquencies ;  and 
lastly,  the  people  of  this  city  are  about  to 
speak.  The  mass  meeting  of  Wednesday  night 
will  have  been  held  before  this  paper  is  in  the 
hands  of  its  readers,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
predict  what  will  be  its  outcome.  Whenever 
during  the  recent  months  the  people  of  this 
oity  have  spoken  through  a  mass  meeting,  the 
legislators  at  Albany  have  beard,  trembled, 
and  obeyed — not  always  very  graciously,  but 
that  is  of  small  importance. 


Public  discussion  of  practical  questions  in 
the  pulpits  and  the  press  has  lately  taken  an 
unhappy  turn  toward  personalities,  criticism 
of  certain  men  for  their  expressed  opinions 
quite  covering  up  more  vital  matters.  The 
result  is  division  and  discouragement  among 
the  good,  delight  and  determination  among 
the  bad.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  condition  of  evil 
so  strong  that  a  united  moral  sentiment  will 


not  overcome  it.  The  demons  of  drink  and 
law-breaking  are  afraid  of  an  honest  man  who 
looks  them  fairly  in  the  face.  This  is  the  case 
contemplated  when  it  is  said  :  “One  shall  chase 
a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thousand'  to 
flight.  ”  But  these  same  spirits  revel  and  riot 
all  over  a  lot  of  good  men  who  are  squabbling 
with  each  other  over  the  ways  and  means  of 
reform.  The  supremacy  of  disorder  at  any 
time  or  place  has  come  about  in  this  miserable 
way.  The  carnivals  of  crime  continue  so  long 
as  good  men  accuse  and  abuse  each  other. 
The  change  comes  when  the  moral  sentiment 
of  a  city  turns,  like  a  search-light,  a  concen¬ 
trated  gleam  ou  the  vicious  things  to  be  ex¬ 
terminated. 

The  Mayor  of  New  York  is  a  friend  of  tem¬ 
perance  and  an  upholder  of  the  Sabbath ;  but 
the  tone  and  the  temper  of  some  visiting  com¬ 
mittees  of  clergymen  and  zealous  women 
imply  that  he  is  in  league  with  the  liquor  in¬ 
terest  to  destroy  both.  And  why?  Simply 
because  the  magistrate  in  bis  integrity  of 
purpose  and  honesty  of  speech  did  point  out 
tbe  practical  difficulty  and  legal  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  ladical  reformers’  programme. 
So  the  whole  weight  of  their  protest  against 
liquor  selling  and  Sabbath  desecration  falls 
on  the  Mayor,  hindering  him  and  helping  the 
offenders  against  law  and  order.  It  is  not  too 
strong  a  way  to  put  it  that  the  men  who 
waste  their  moral  force  by  pounding  each 
other,  are  just  as  bad  as  the  man  who  diverts 
these  forces  to  bis  own  base  purpose.  The 
spendthrift  of  sacred  powers  for  bis  own  par¬ 
ticular  advantage  brings  himself  down  to  the 
practical  level  of  the  political  schemer.  All 
men  of  single  purpose  to  deliver  New  York 
from  discredit  and  degradation,  resent  the 
tricks  of  tbe  “practical  politicians”  to  rob  re¬ 
form  for  the  gain  of  a  party,  to  steal  the 
silver  trumpet  of  Parkhurst  for  bo’s’n  Platt 
to  pipe  bis  puppets  on  deck  or  blow  bis  para¬ 
sites  into  office.  They  see  and  they  will  show 
the  ignominy  of  such  proceedings.  They  pene¬ 
trate  the  disguise  and  probe  tbe  iniquity  of 
these  plotters  against  public  welfare,  these 
plunderers  of  the  people’s  reserves  of  righteous 
indignation.  No  man  guilty  of  that  misuse 
of  moral  force  shall  finally  escape  vengeance 
either  human  or  divine. 


Nor  can  any  man  who  suffers  himself  ever 
to  become  a  perverter  of  moral  power,  excuse 
himself  before  God  or  man  on  the  plea  that  he 
knows  best  what  the  people  need.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  lover  of  right  and  purity  is  not 
first  or  last  to  sit  in  judgment  on  bis  peers 
and  associates,  but  to  put  every  ounce  of  his 
power,  whether  little  or  large,  into  play 
against  wrong  and  impurity  as  they  confront 
society  undisguised.  This  sort  of  spiritual 
economy  is  our  sole  hope;  it  must  be  our  sal¬ 
vation  if  we  are  to  be  saved.  The  holy  in¬ 
stincts  of  self-preservation  cry  out  against  the 
wicked  waste  of  moral  force  here  at  the  very 
crisis  of  the  battle.  Voices  from  history  and 
from  heaven  warn  us  not  to  waver  nor  strike 
wildly,  but  straight  at  the  common  foe.  While 
tbe  experience  of  every  intelligent  and  candid 
fighter  in  the  cause  of  reform  bids  us  not  to 
fear  the  hosts  of  the  devil,  but  always  to  be¬ 
ware  of  divisions  among  ourselves  I 

The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Ainsworth  to 
put  mercantile  establishments  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Factory  Inspector— 
tbe  bill  which  our  readers  know-  as  the  Work¬ 
ing  Women’s  bill — is  being  opposed  by  the 
great ,  dailies  as  similar  bills  have  been  in 
years  past.  The  arguments  they  urge  against 
it  are  tbe  same  puerile  ones  that  have  been 
half  a  dozen  times  answered.  So  weak  are 
they  indeed  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
anything  except  prudential  considerations  can 


be  at  the  bottom  of  this  opposition.  The  great 
retail  stores  advertise  enormously— that  is  all. 
To  say  that  the  Board  of  Health  is  competent 
to  act  in  the  matter  of  the  sanitary  code  is 
doubtless  true,  but  nothing  is  more  flagrantly 
true  than  that  with  a  few  prominent  excep¬ 
tions,  the  code  is  shamelessly  violated  in  our 
retail,  stores,  and  the  Board  does  not  compel 
its  enforcement.  The  objection  to  the  sixty 
hours’  limit  of  work — that  “it  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  earnings  of  many  who  earn  too 
little  now,”  sounds  plausible  only  to  those 
who  are  not  aware  that  no  over-pay  is  allowed 
in  these  stores  for  overtime,  that  in  fact  the 
great  firms  are  so  fixed  in  their  determination 
not  to  allow  over  pay,  that  that  one  consid¬ 
eration  alone  excludes  a  number  of  them  from 
the  White  List  of  the  Consumer’s  League, 
though  in  all  other  respects  they  conform  to 
the  standard  of  ai  “fair  house.”  And  as  to 
the  plea  that  the  stores  being  open  to  the 
public  no  abuses  can  exist,  it  has  been  over 
and  over  again  refuted  by  the  testimony  of 
the  working-women,  and  indeed  may  be  re¬ 
futed  any  day  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  use 
his  eyes ;  yet  who  interferes  to  insist  on  the 
enforcement  of  the  law?  It  is  not  high- 
minded,  it  is  not  even  respectable  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  a  bill  obviously  in  the  interest 
of  the  weak  and  oppressed. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities,  which  has  just  been  transmitted  to 
the  Legislature  at  Albany,  contains  some  im¬ 
portant  recommendations.  First  among  them 
is  its  endorsement  of  tbe  recommendation  of 
the  States  Charities  Aid  Association,  that  all 
public  out  door  relief  be  discontinued.  This 
question  has  long  been  a  subject  of  careful 
consideration  by  experts  in  philanthropy  in 
other  countries  as  well  as  our  own,  and  though 
it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  now 
only  one  opinion  on  the  subject,  yet  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
men  and  women  capable  of  judging  favor  the 
discontinuance  of  all  public  relief  except  in 
institutions  controlled  by  public  authorities, 
that  is,  almshouses  or  workhouses  of  one  kind 
or  another.  It  will  be  lemembered  bow 
President  Seth  Low,  when  Mayor  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  suddenly  at  the  beginning  of  an  excep¬ 
tionally  hard  winter,  discontinued  all  out-door 
relief  amid  a  chorus  of  protests,  and  how 
triumphantly  the  wisdom  of  his  position  was 
vindicated  before  spring.  In  this  city  we  now 
have  little  out -door  relief— merely  the  pension 
of  some  forty  dollars  a  year  to  the  blind,  and 
the  distribution  of  free  coal  among  the  poor 
whose  application  is  properly  warranted,  or 
appears  to  our  very  able  Superintendent  of  the 
Poor  to  be  that  of  a  genuine  case  of  need. 
This  distribution  is  so  wisely  restricted  as  to 
do  tbe  minimum  of  harm,  and  yet,  we  believe, 
it  is  deprecated  by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  as  not  on  the  whole  a  wise  measure; 
and  so  good  a  judge  as  Mr.  Riis  pronounces, 
without  qualification,  against  the  pension 
given  to  the  blind,  who  ought  to  be  provided 
for  in  a  much  more  efficient  and  less  injurious 
way.  _ 

The  laudable  efforts  made  by  tbe  friends  of 
Barnard  College  to  secure  a  proper  site  for 
the  much  needed  buildings,  must  receive  new 
vigor  from  tbe  offer  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  to 
be  one  of  twenty-five  to  contribute  95,000  for 
this  purpose.  No  institution  in  our  country 
bas  proved  itself  to  have  a  better  reason  for 
being  than  Barnard.  It  is  now  six  years  old, 
has  graduated  two  classes,  and  tbe  applicants 
for  admission  are  in  the  hundreds.  It  ought 
to  have  a  suitable  building  on  Morningside 
Heights  within  reach  of  the  new  buildings  of 
Columbia  University,  with  which  it  is  affili¬ 
ated.  And  there  seems  now  to  be  good  reason 
to  hope  that  it  will  have  such  a  building. 
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HOW  THE  LIGHT  BEGAN  TO  RISE 
OVER  ALASKA. 

For  a  .long  time  after  Alaska  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  the  United  States,  it  was  treated 
with  strange  neglect.  The  only  sign  of  a 
change  of  sovereignty  was  the  flag  flying  at 
Sitka,  with  a  company  or  two  of  soldiers,  and 
a  revenue  cutter  lying  in  the  harbor,  whose 
captain  was  the  only  official  who  was  clothed 
with  authority  over  anybody,  white  man  or  In¬ 
dian.  He  alone  could  arrest  one  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  crime,  and  if  it  was  robbery  or  mur¬ 
der,  he  might  try  him  by  a  drum-head  court 
martial  and  have  him  shot  or  hung,  but  such 
a  thing  as  a  civil  court,  or  trial  by  judge  or 
jury,  was  wholly  unknown.  A  regular  civil 
government  was  not  established  for  seventeen 
years,  and  how  much  longer  this  might  have 
continued  it  is  impossible  to  say  if  there  had 
not  been  one  man  who  bad  Alaska  on  the 
brain,  and  who  kept  “pegging  away”  at  Con¬ 
gress  till  he  compelled  attention.  It  is  hard  to 
make  a  historic  flgure  of  one  who  is  extremely 
modest  in  his  appearance,  and  yet  no  history 
of  Alaska  can  be  written  that  overlooks  the 
ubiquitous  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  was  born 
to  be  a  pioneer,  and  from  early  manhood 
felt  that  his  post  of  duty  was  to  be  at  the 
front — on  the  skirmish  line— where  the  work 
was  hardest,  and  the  danger  greatest.  I  met 
him  first,  some  time  in  the  seventies,  in  Den¬ 
ver,  where  be  was  a  frontiersman,  on  the  look 
out  for  opportunities.  Those  were  the  days 
when  miners  were  “prospecting”  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  for  gold,  and  he  was  on  their  trail. 
Wherever  they  went  he  followed,  always  strik¬ 
ing  for  the  camp.  If  there  was  a  stage  coach, 
he  took  passage  till  he  came  to  the  end  of  the 
road :  and  then,  if  he  could  hire  an  Indian 
pony,  he  threw  his  saddle  bags  over  its  back 
and  jogged  on  till  even  tbe  bridle  path  came 
to  an  end.  and  then  he  went  on  foot,  for  he 
was  determined  to  “get  there,”  and  he  always 
did.  Pretty  soon  be  was  a  familiar  figure  in 
the  camps,  where  his  homely,  hearty  ways 
made  him  a  welcome  visitor.  On  a  Sunday 
tbe  miners  would  gather  about  him  under  a 
tree,  and  he  would  talk  to  them  about  the  old 
home,  and  the  old  folks,  who  were  thinking  of 
their  absent  sons,  in  such  a  kindly  way  as  to 
touch  a  soft  place  in  their  rough  bosoms ;  and, 
after  a  few  such  visits,  there  might  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  Sunday-school,  that  in  time  would 
grow  into  a  little  church  in  the  wilderness. 
Thus  he  sowed  beside  all  waters. 

Nor  was  the  range  of  this  long  distance  cir¬ 
cuit  rider  confined  to  Colorado.  As  if  be  could 
never  find  work  enough  to  do,  be  would  now 
and  then  ride  over  the  mountains  into  Utah, 
and  preach  to  the  Mormons  in  Salt  Lake  City ; 
and  then  turning  sharply  to  the  North, 
drop  down  among  tbe  miners  of  Montana. 
Thus  he  was  a  sort  of  Bishop  of  the  Mid-Con¬ 
tinent,  with  a  diocese  that  North  and  South 
extended  from  Canada  to  Mexico. 

All  this  time  the  indefatigable  “Prospector” 
had  his  eye  on  Alaska,  which  he  visited  first 
in  1877,  when  he  opened  a  school  at  Fort 
Wrangel,  and  the  year  after  one  at  Sitka. 
From  these  visits  he  returned  to  Washington 
with  new  zeal  to  urge  upon  Congress  tbe  duty 
of  providing  a  government  for  this  long- 
neglected  part  of  our  country,  but  it  was 
seven  years  before  the  appeal  was  heeded. 
At  last  in  1884  Congress  passed  the  organic  act 
creating  a  Government ;  adopting  tbe  laws  of 
Oregon  for  the  Territory ;  with  a  Governor, 
appointed  by  tbe  President;  and  a  Judge,  a 
District  Attorney,  and  a  Marsbah  to  set  up  a 
court ;  four  commissioners  and  four  deputies 
divided  between  Sitka,  Wrangel,  Juneau,  and 
Unalaska.  Here  was  at  least  the  skeleton  of 
a  government,  with  a  slender  personnel,  but 


sufficient  to  set  the  machinery  going,  and  to 
put  Alaska  under  the  reign  of  Law. 

Next  in  importance  to  a  Government  was 
Education.  The  country  was  in  a  state  of 
barbarism.  Tbe  inhabitants  were  savages, 
ignorant,  suspicious,  and  cruel.  Wherefore, 
to  supplement  and  complement  what  was  need¬ 
ful  for  Alaska,  the  school  house  must  be  set 
up  beside  the  court  house.  To  this  end  Con¬ 
gress  not  only  established  a  government,  but 
appropriated  $40,0o0  for  Education:  of  which 
$25,000  were  for  Public  Schools,  and  $16,000 
for  what  are  called  “  Contract  Schools”— a  pro¬ 
vision  which  would  have  been  of  little  value, 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  not  at 
once  appointed  Sheldon  Jackson  to  take  charge 
of  tbe  fund  and  see  that  it  was  faithfully  ad¬ 
ministered.  Here  beginneth  the  first  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Education  in  Alaska. 

To  do  this  work,  and  do  it  well,  required  a 
preparation,  that  could  not  be  made  off  hand. 
The  teachers  must  be  chosen  with  care :  they 
must  be  picked  men  and  women.  And  there 
were  other  indispensables  for  those  who  were 
going  to  plant  little  colonies  on  islands  that 
were  a  hundred  times  more  desolate  than  that 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  for  on  all  these  shores  in 
Western  Alaska  there  was  not  a  single  tree*— not 
a  stick  of  wood  to  light  a  fire,  or  to  build  even  a 
wigwam.  All  was  bleak  and  barren,  as  a  rock 
swept  by  the  waves.  They  had  therefore  to 
take  boards  to  build  their  little  houses,  with 
nails  and  hammers  to  put  them  together: 
with  desks  and  benches  for  the  schools,  as 
well  as  primers  and  books ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  some  plain  and  coarse  clothing  for  the 
children  to  cover  their  nakedness. 

Thus  equipped  with  everything  needed,  the 
Schooner  Leo,  which  the  Government  had  char¬ 
tered  for  the  purpose,  sailed  from  Seattle  in 
Puget  Sound,  in  1886,  for  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
The  year  before  Mr.  Jackson  bad  sent  a  teacher 
— who  was  a  Jew — to  Unalaska,  to  open  a 
school,  the  first  in  all  these  islands,  save  per¬ 
chance  some  little  schools  attempted  by  the 
Greek  priests  whom  the  Russians  bad  brought 
with  them,  and  by  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company.  It  now  distributed  schools  at  four 
other  points:  Unga,  Kadiak,  Afognak,  andKla- 
wack  on  tbe  Prince  of  Wales’s  Island,  at  each 
of  which  was  left  a  teacher  with  his  family. 

That  surely  was  a  memorable  voyage.  The 
little  schooner  sailing  away  into  the  Northern 
seas,  and  passing  from  island  to  island,  leav¬ 
ing  at  each  “a  teacher  with  his  family,” 
was  another  Mayflower,  dropping  the  seeds 
of  civilization  in  the  wilderness.  Of  course 
the  school  was  followed  by  the  church, 
and  here  a  peculiar  beauty  was  given  to  tbe 
early  missions  in  tbe  way  that  different  de¬ 
nominations  entered  the  field  and  worked  to¬ 
gether.  This  harmony  was  not  a  happy  acci¬ 
dent,  but  tbe  result  of  forethought,  and  of  a  pur¬ 
pose  so  high  that  it  lifted  them  all  above  sec¬ 
tarian  pride  and  ambition.  The  field  was  so 
vast  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  even 
to  touch  it  at  different  points,  except  by  con¬ 
cert  of  action,  in  which  each  division  in  the 
little  missionary  army  should  select  its  par¬ 
ticular  field  of  labor  on  the  islands  or  the 
coast.  This  was  the  policy  of  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  in  which  he  found  a  strong  supporter  in 
Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  the  Secretary  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  who  in¬ 
vited  the  Methodists  and  the  Baptists  and  the 
Episcopalians,  represented  by  their  Secre¬ 
taries,  Dr.  John  M,  Reid,  Dr.  Henry  M.  More¬ 
house,  and  Dr.  William  S.  Langford,  to  meet 
together  and  talk  it  over.  Dr.  Langford 

*It  is  said  that  forty  years  before,  a  visitor  to 
Alaska  had  set  out  a  few  firs  in  a  sheltered  cove, 
where  they  have  had  a  stunted  growth,  but  are 
not  even  now  over  twenty  feet  high.  With  this 
exception,  there  is  not  a  single  tree  in  a  distance  of 
» five  hundred  miles ! 


wrote  that  he  could  not  be  present,  but  joined 
heartily  in  the  proposed  agreement.  The  oth¬ 
ers  came,  but  it  was  a  small  affair  in  outward 
appearance :  only  three  Secretaries  and  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  just  enough  to  sit  rouhd  a  table ; 
but  this  little  company,  meeting  in  an  upper 
room,  was  sufficient  to  inaugurate  a  policy  of 
peace,  that,  if  adopted  on  a  larger  scale, 
would  work  for  the  benefit  of  Christendom. 

And  now  I  see  these  four  heads  bending 
over  the  little  table,  on  which  Sheldon  Jack- 
son  has  spread  out  a  Map  of  Alaska.  For  the 
first  time  they  see  its  tremendous  proportions, 
as  it  reaches  over  many  degrees  of  longitude 
and  far  up  into  the  Arctic  circle.  The 
allotment  was  made  in  perfect  harmony.  As 
the  Presbyterians  had  been  the  first  to  enter 
Southeastern  Alaska,  all  agreed  that  they 
should  retain  it,  untroubled  by  any  intrusion. 
By  tbe  same  rule  the  Episcopalians  were  to 
keep  the  Valley  of  the  Yukon,  where  the 
Church  of  England,  following  in  tbe  track  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  had  planted  their 
missions  forty  years  before.  The  island  of 
Kadiak,  with  the  adjoining  region  of  Cook’s 
Inlet,  made  a  generous  portion  for  tbe .  Bap¬ 
tist  brethren ;  while  to  the  Methodists  were 
assigned  tbe  Aleutian  and  Shumagin  Islands. 
Tbe  Moravians  were  to  pitch  their  tents  in 
the  interior— in  the  valleys  of  tbe  Kushokwin 
and  the  Nuskagak  ;  while  the  Congregational- 
ists  mounted  higher  to  tbe  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  tbe  American  side  of  Bering’s 
Straits :  and  last  of  all,  as  nobody  else  would 
take  it,  tbe  Presbyterians  went  to  Point 
Barrow,  in  latitude  71  degrees  and  23  min¬ 
utes,  the  most  Northern  mission  station  in 
the  world !  There  is  a  little  Danish  church 
at  Upernavik  in  Greenland,  which  is  higher — 
72  degrees  and  40  minutes — but  no  mission 
station.  Thus  in  the  “military”  assignment 
of  “posts”  to  be  held,  tbe  stout-hearted  Pres¬ 
byterians  at  once  led  the  advance  and  brought 
up  tbe  rear  in  a  climate  where  the  thermometer 
was  at  times  fifty  degrees  below  zero  I — a  situ¬ 
ation  that  called  for  no  ordinary  amount  of 
“grit  and  grace !” 

Here  was  an  ideal  distribution  of  tbe  mis¬ 
sionary  force,  in  which  there  was  no  sacrifice 
of  principle,  but  an  overflow  of  Christian  love, 
which  seemed  to  come  as  a  baptism  from  on 
high.  It  was  not  in  pride  or  scorn,  but  in  the 
truest  love,  that  these  soldiers  of  tbe  cross 
turned  to  the  right  and  the  left,  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  great  Leader,  and  marched  to 
their  several  positions  of  duty  and  of  danger. 

How  wide  was  the  separation  of  these  brave 
men  may  be  seen  from  a  table  of  distances.  Start¬ 
ing  from  the  Presbyterian  stations  in  Alaska, 
and  sailing  Northwest,  one  might  espy  a  lit¬ 
tle  Swedish  church  at  tbe  foot  of  Mount  Saint 
Elias ;  but  then  turning  Southwest,  he  would 
have  to  sail  five  hundred  miles  before  be 
came  to  the  position  held  by  the  Baptists ; 
from  which  to  Unga,  where  the  Methodists 
have  pitched  their  tents,  is  another  stretch  of 
from  250  to  300  miles.  These  are  all  island 
stations,  while  the  Episcopalians,  Moravians, 
and  Congregationalists  are  on  tbe  coast  or 
in  the  interior. 

These  distances  are  reckoned  from  the  out¬ 
side —  from  the  circumference  —  whereas,  if 
measured  from  centre  to  centre,  tbe  distance 
from  Sitka  to  Kadiak  is  633  miles  in  an 
air  line,  and  other  stations  “stand  off”  on 
the  land  or  into  the  sea  in  the  same  majes¬ 
tic  isolation.  These  magnificent  distances 
would  keep  the  most  belligerent  of  men, 
even  those  who  were  sticklers  for  creeds 
and  forms,  from  controversy.  No  man  could 
“despise  his  brother”  over  such  vast  stretches 
of  land  and  sea.  i 

To  appreciate  tbe  courage  that  faces  such 
conditions,  we  must  consider  what  it  means 
to  be  separated  from  one’s  kindred.  It  is 
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almost  equivalent  to  being  cut  off  from  com¬ 
munion  with  the  human  race.  Living,  as  we 
do,  in  populous  communities,  we  can  hardly 
comprehend  the  awful  silence  and  loneli¬ 
ness  of  the  Arctic  circle,  where  men  are 
almost  buried  alive.  Their  situation  is  in 
some  respects  worse  than  that  of  exiles  in 
Siberia,  for  the  exiles  can  at  least  have  the 
companionship  of  sorrow.  But  some  of  our 
missionaries  are  literally  out  of  the  world. 
They  receive  a  mail  only  once  a  year  I  Months 
may  pass  without  seeing  a  familiar  face.  In 
one  case,  a  missionary  was  left  alone  among 
the  Esquimaux  for  a  whole  winter.  At  last 
there  came  a  party  of  natives  with  a  dog 
which  had  been  given  them  by  an  English 
trader;  and  for  want  of  other  company,  the 
poor  missionary  trudged  over  the  snow  every 
day,  as  he  expressed  it,  **to  talk  English  with 
that  dog !”  How  he  must  have  yearned  for  the 
sight  of  one  of  his  race,  with  wh  m  he  could 
speak  in  his  own  tongue  wherein  he  was 
bom  !  Add  to  this  tie  of  blood  that  of  Chris¬ 
tian  brotherhood,  and  how  overmastering 
must  be  the  longing  for  some  fellow -being 
whom  he  could  call  brother,  and  press  to  his 
aching  bosom  1 

Nor  would  he  stop  very  long  to  ask  to  what 
denomination  the  Christian  stranger  belonged  I 
In  those  high  latitudes  these  little  matters  of 
sect  get  strangely  mixed  up,  so  that  it  is  hard 
to  tell  “which  is  which.”  Dr.  Jackson  says, 
that,  as  he  sailed  from  island  to  island,  and 
saw  the  missionary  coming  down  to  the  shore 
to  meet  him,  he  could  not  “tell  them  apart.” 
Even  when  he  came  to  Saint  Michael,  sixty 
miles  North  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  and 
there  met  a  Catholic  priest,  who  had  come 
from  the  interior  a  distance  of  250  miles,  to 
get  his  yearly  mail  and  his  yearly  supplies,  he 
says,  “My  heart  went  out  to  him  as  a  broth¬ 
er  1”  And  why  should  it  iiot  go  out  to  him? 
Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island  would  find  a 
brother  in  any  human  being.  When  two  men 
meet  on  a  desolate  coast,  and  look  in  each 
other’s  faces,  they  are  not  apt  to  stand  on 
ceremony.  The  tie  of  humanity  is  enough  to 
draw  them  together.  But  here  was  a  still 
stronger  tie :  both  were  working  for  the  same 
end,  to  raise  up  humanity  from  its  lowest 
degradation.  How  could  a  true-hearted  man 
like  Sheldon  Jackson  help  honoring  and  loving 
one  whose  life  was  formed  on  the  great  ex¬ 
ample  of  sacrifice  that  was  ever  before  him  in 
the  cross  that  hung  upon  his  breast  I 

And  here  is  the  moral  benefit  of  a  life  amid 
such  bard  conditions:  that  it  throws  men 
upon  one  another  for  sympathy  and  support, 
and  upon  Him  who  is  the  Creator  and  Preserv¬ 
er  of  all.  In  the  Arctic  regions  man  is  bowed 
down  with  a  sense  of  his  own  littleness  and 
weakness,  and  dependence  upon  a  Higher 
Power.  Who  can  look  up  to  the  splendor  of 
the  Arctic  night  without  a  feeling  of  awe 
that  is  akin  to  adoration  I  And  if  God  be  our 
Father,  then  all  we  are  brethren,  and  common 
duties  aud  common  dangers  should  bind  us 
together  in  a  holy  brotherhood. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  train  of  refiection  be¬ 
cause  I  like  to  recall  the  names  and  deeds  of 
those  whom  I  love  and  honor.  Our  brave  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  making  history  for  us.  They  are 
the  pioneers  of 'civilization,  and  if  what  they  I 
have  done  be  not  recognized  now,  it  will  be 
hereafter.  When  we  are  all  dead  and  gone, 
and  our  Western  Archipelago  is  no  longer  a 
wilderness ;  when  church  spires  rise  out  of  the 
primeval  forest,  and  the  sound  of  the  church - 
going  bell  is  heard  over  these  woods  and 
waters ;  then  will  the  historians  of  that  day 
seek  among  the  graves  of  the  fathers  to  find 
to  whom  Alaska  owes  its  schools  and  church¬ 
es,  and  no  name  will  be  held  in  more  grateful 
remembrance  than  that  of  Sheldon  Jackson. 

H.  M.  F. 


CLEAR  SHINING  AFTER  RAIN. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler 

One  of  the  numberless  touches  of  exquisite 
poetry  in  the  Old  Testament  is  that  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  “tender  grass  springing  out  of  the 
earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain.”  The  ver¬ 
dant  grass  plot  which  gladdens  the  eye  is  the 
result  of  a  double  process— shower  and  sun¬ 
shine.  Both  are  indispensable.  We  find  in 
this  beautiful  expression  a  type  of  our  deepest 
and  richest  spiritual  experiences.  It  is  a  type 
of  the  most  thorough  work  of  conversion  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Over  every  impenitent  soul 
hangs  the  dark  cloud  of  God’s  righteous  dis¬ 
pleasure;  His  holy  Word  thunders  against  sin, 
and  His  threatenings  beat  like  a  storm  of  hail. 
Repentance  and  faith  in  Christ  sweep  away 
this  cloud  ;  the  thunders  cease ;  the  face  of  the 
atoning,  pardoning  Saviour  looks  forth  like  a 
clear  blue  sky  after  a  storm ;  for  there  is  no 
condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Je¬ 
sus.  No  two  cases  of  conversion  aie  exactly 
similar,  yet  in  every  thorough  work  of  grace 
the  darkness  and  dread  which  belong  to  a 
state  of  guilt  give  place  to  the  smile  and 
peace  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

What  is  true  in  the  beginnings  of  the  most 
thorough  Christian  life  is  often  realized  in  the 
subsequent  experiences  of  the  believer.  Rain 
and  sunshine  both  play  their  part  in  develop¬ 
ing  godly  character.  It  ought  to  be  a  comfort 
to  such  of  my  readers  as  are  under  the  heavy 
downpour  of  trials  to  open  their  Bibles  and 
read  bow  it  fared  with  some  of  God’s  most 
faithful  children.  Abraham  toiled  on  his  sor¬ 
rowful  way  to  Mount  Moriah  under  a  dark 
cloud  of  apprehension ;  but  the  clear  shining 
came  when  God  approved  his  faith  and  spared 
the  beloved  son  Isaac  to  the  father's  heart. 
The  successive  strokes  of  trial  that  burst  on 
the  head  of  Joseph  only  made  his  exaltation 
the  more  signal  when  he  became  prime  min¬ 
ister  of  Egypt.  There  are  forty-one  chapters 
of  the  Book  of  Job  through  which  beats  the 
tempest  which  smote  the  four  comers  of  his 
house,  but  in  the  forty-second  chapter  comes 
the  clear  shining  after  rain,  and  a  blaze  of  re¬ 
stored  prosperity.  The  biographies  of  Elijah 
and  of  Daniel  prove  how  light  is  sown  for  the 
righteous ;  and  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the 
Hebrews  is  a  meteorological  record  to  show 
how  faith  paints  rainbows  on  thunder  clouds. 

In  our  days  God  often  employs  stormy  provi¬ 
dences  for  the  discipline  and  perfecting  of  His 
own  people.  He  knows  when  we  need  the 
drenchings.  Every  rain-drop  has  its  mission 
to  perform.  It  goes  right  down  to  the  roots 
of  the  heart,  and  creeps  into  every  crevice. 
Not  one  drop  of  sorrow,  not  one  tear,  but  may 
have  some  beneficent  purpose.  The  process  is 
not  joyous,  but  grievous ;  nevertheless  after¬ 
ward  it  yeildeth  the  peaceable  fruits  of  right¬ 
eousness  and  purity  and  strength.  Christ’s 
countenance  never  beams  with  such  bright¬ 
ness  and  beauty  as  when  it  breaks  forth  after 
a  deluge  of  sorrow ;  and  many  a  Christian  has 
become  a  braver,  stronger,  and  holier  man  or 
woman  for  terrible  afflictions ;  there  has  been 
a  clear  shining  after  rain. 

This  principle  has  manifold  applications. 
Sometimes  a  cloud  of  unjust  calumny  gathers 
over  a  good  man’s  name ;  lies  darken  the  air, 
and  it  pours  falsehoods  forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  But  when  the  shower  of  slander  has 
spent  itself,  the  truth  creeps  out^slowly  but 
surely  from  behind  the  clouds  of  defamation, 
and  the  slandered  character  shines  with  more 
lustre  than  ever.  The  same  storm  that  wrecks 
,a  rotten  tree  only  roots  the  more  firmly  the 
sound  tree,  whose  leaves  glisten  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  sunshine. 

All  ye  children  of  God  who  are  under  the 
peltings  of  poverty,  or  the  downpour  of  disap¬ 
pointments,  or  the  blizzards  of  adversity, 
“think  it  not  strange  as  though  some  strange 


thing  had  happened  unto  you.  ”  Millions  have 
had  the  same  experiences  before  you.  No 
storm  ever  drowned  a  true  believer,  or  washed 
out  the  foundations  of  his  hope.  The  trial  of 
your  faith  will  be  found  unto  praise  and  honor 
and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  your  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Two  things  ought  to 
give  you  courage.  One  is  that  our  Lord  loves 
to  honor  and  re^^ard  unwavering  faith.  He 
permits  the  storm  to  test  you,  and  then  sends 
the  smile  of  His  sunshine  to  reward  you.  An¬ 
other  thought  is  that  the  skies  are  never  so 
brilliantly  blue  as  when  they  have  been  washed 
by  a  storm.  The  countenance  of  Jesus  is  never 
so  welcome  and  lovable  as  when  He  breaks 
forth  upon  us — a  sun  of  consolation  and  joy 
after  trials. 

Long  years  ago,  on  a  day  of  thick  fog  and 
pouring  rain,  I  ascended  Mount  Washington 
by  the  old  bridle-path  over  the  slippery  rocks. 
A  weary,  disappointed  company  we  were  when 
we  reached  the  cabin  on  the  summit.  But 
towards  evening  a  mighty  wind  swept  away 
the  banks  of  mist;  the  body  of  the  blue 
heavens  stood  out  in  its  clearness,  and  before 
us  was  revealed  the  magnificent  landscape 
stretching  away  to  the  Atlantic  sea.  That 
scene  was  at  the  time,  and  has  often  been 
since,  a  sermon  to  my  soul.  It  taught  me 
that  Faith’s  stairways  are  over  steep  and  slip¬ 
pery  rocks  ;  often  through  blinding  storms ;  but 
God  never  looses  His  hold  on  us,  and  if  we 
endure  to  the  end.  He  will  yet  bring  us  out 
into  the  clear  shining  after  rain. 

“  So  it’s  better  to  hope  thougb  the  clouds  run  low. 
And  to  keep  the  eye  still  lifted; 

For  the  clear  blue  sky  will  soon  peep  througrh. 
When  the  thunder-cloud  is  rifted.” 


Dr.  J.  M.  Ludlow  recently  gave  the  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  an  interesting  sketch  of  his 
chance  acquaintance  w^ith  the  late  Professor 
Seeley  while  both  were  visiting  Rome.  As  has 
been  known  for  some  days,  Lord  Acton  has 
been  selected  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Prof.  Seeley  as  Regius  Professor  of  Mod¬ 
ern  History  at  Cambridge.  The  London  Chris¬ 
tian  World  says  that  this  appointment  crowds 
into  one  act  a  number  of  striking  features.  It 
specifies  that  it  “makes  a  peer  of  the  realm  a 
Cambridge  professor,  gives  to  the  teaching 
staff  of  that  University,  for  the  first  time,  per¬ 
haps,  since  James  II.,  a  Roman  Catholic  re¬ 
cruit,  and  introduces  to  a  leading  educational 
post  a  man  who,  while  one  of  the  most  learned 
Englishmen  of  his  time,  had  never  been  to  a 
university.  Lord  Acton  was  a  pupil  of  the  late 
Dr.  Dollinger,  and  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  placed  himself  out  of  favour 
■with  Catholic  authorities  by  his  opposition, 
in  common  with  Dr.  Dollinger,  to  the  dogma 
of  infallibility  at  the  Vatican  Council.  He  is 
a  consistent  Liberal,  and  was  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  English  advocates  of  Home  Rule,  which  he 
has  ably  supported  in  the  House  of  Lords.  ”  It 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  he  will  signalize 
his  first  year  at  Cambridge,  as  did  Mr.  Froude 
his  first  and  last  at  Oxford,  by  giving  to  the 
world  so  notable  a  book  as  the  Letters  of 
Erasmus  all  done  into  clear,  idiomatic  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  the  way  is  open  for  him  to  do  his 
best,  and  many  are  hoping  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  will  lead  him  to  place  his  great  learning 
more  freely  than  heretofore  at  the  service  of 
the  public. 

We  should  esteem  it  as  a  special  favor  if 
subscribers  who  are  not  keeping  a  file  of  The 
Evangelist  would  send  in  copies  of  the  issue 
of  February  21st,  as  the  demand  for  that  num¬ 
ber  has  completely  exhausted  our  supply.  To 
reciprocate  for  this  courtesy,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  mail  to  such  friends  an  impression 
on  fine  wood -cut  paper  of  the  likeness  of  the 
late  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor,  printed  in  that 
issue. 
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ODK  8DHHER  EXCUBSI0N8. 

As  the  Spring  daya  are  coming  swiftly  on, 
we  are  beginning  to  look  forward  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Summer,  and  to  excursions  at  home  and 
abroad.  Already  hundreds  of  passages  have 
been  engaged  in  the  steamers  that  leave  New 
York  in  May  and  June,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  in  spite  of  the  hard  times,  crowds  of 
American  visitors  will  throng  the  watering 
places  of  England  and  the  Continent:  and 
show  themselves  in  Switzerland  and  along  the 
Rhine. 

Among  the  proposed  “Tours"  we  know  of 
none  that  have  been  better  arranged  to  com¬ 
bine  pleasure  and  instruction,  than  the  two 
projected  by  The  Evangelist.  The  credit  of 
these  belongs  wholly  to  Mr.  Elliot,  who  being 
at  once  a  devout  Presbyterian  and  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  lover  of  music,  has  planned  for  the 
gratification  of  those  like-minded  with  him¬ 
self.  For  months  he  has  been  working  away 
at  every  detail,  till  now  it  appears  likely  to  be 
a  complete  success. 

Only  the  other  day,  in  a  visit  to  the  Indian 
School  at  Carlisle,  I  was  saluted  by  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  with  this  friendly  complaint: 
“What  is  it  that  you  are  doing  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist?  You  have  been  getting  up  a  Musical 
Excursion  abroad,  and  now  my  organist  is 
seized  with  a  desire  to  join  it,  and  what  is  to 
become  of  the  music  in  Plymouth  Church?” 
to  which  I  could  only  reply  that  he  ought  to 
be  grateful  for  such  an  opportunity ;  and  that 
no  doubt  his  organist  would  be  so  benefited 
by  the  trip,  both  physically  and  profession¬ 
ally,  that  on  his  return  he  would  be  better 
than  ever  before,  for  all  which  we  should 
doubtless  receive  the  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ments  of  both  organist  and  pastor! 

As  for  pleasure,  what  could  be  more  de¬ 
lightful  than  an  excursion  through  the  cathe¬ 
dral  towns  of  England,  everywhere  meeting 
the  best  people,  and  hearing  the  great  masters 
of  music?  The  cathedrals  themselves  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  continuous  and  varied  study  in  church 
architecture,  while  it  will  be  a  sensation  akin 
to  rapture  to  hear 

“  The  mighty  organs  blow 
To  the  full  voiced  choir  helow.” 

We  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  our  American 
organists,  for  we  have  many  who  would  do  no 
dishonor  to  themselves  or  their  country  if 
they  were  to  take  their  seats  before  the  great 
organs  in  St.  Paul’s  or  Westminster  Abbey. 
But  it  is  the  most  accomplished  men  who  are 
most  quick  to  profit  by  seeing  and  hearing 
others  who  are  known  to  fame. 

All  this  progress  in  art  will  be  stimulated  by 
the  fact  of  these  musical  pilgrims  going  in 
company,  a  hundred  strong,  men  and  women, 
full  of  ardor  and  enthusiasm.  And  as  it  w'ill 
bring  American  musicians  in  close  touch  with 
those  of  England,  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  both, 
and  will  lead  to  many  delightful  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  friendships,  the  sweet  influence  of 
which  will  remain  on  both  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  for  years  to  come. 

Another  excursion  party,  going  out  on  the 
same  steamer,  will  be  composed  of  Presby¬ 
terian  Pilgrims,  going  to  Scotland,  the  land 
of  the  Covenanters;  and  to  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  our 
Confession  of  Faith  was  drawn  up  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago;  and  to  other  his¬ 
toric  places  in  the  Three  Kingdoms  and  on 
the  Continent.  They  will  have  for  their  leader 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  who  was  the  Mod¬ 
erator  of  our  General  Assembly  in  the  Centen¬ 
nial  year ;  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  Ameri¬ 
can  preachers ;  and  who  will  find  abundant 
subjects  for  his  eloquence  in  visiting  the  coun¬ 
tries  associated  with  the  mighty  names  of 
John  Knox,  John  Calvin,  and  Martin  Luther. 

The  mere  mention  of  these  historic  names  is 


enough  to  stir  the  blood  of  our  young  minis¬ 
ters,  and  especially  of  theological  students, 
who  may  well  look  upon  such  a  visit  to  the 
“tombs  of  the  prophets”  as  an  admirable  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  work  on  which  they  are  soon 
to  enter.  Ah,  would  that  I  were  young  again 
that  I  might  go  on  such  a  pilgrimage,  albeit  I 
have  already  seen  most  of  the  places  set  down 
in  this  admirable  programme,  so  that  the  visit 
would  not  have  the  same  novelty  and  fresh¬ 
ness  to  me  as  to  my  younger  brethren. 

One  other  remark :  I  am  amazed  at  the 
cheapness  of  these  excursions.  Twenty  years 
ago,  in  the  month  of  May,  1875,  I  started  for 
a  Tour  around  the  World,  accompanied  by  a 
niece.  Six  months  we  spent  in  going  over 
Europe,  “From  the  Lakes  of  Killamey  to  the 
Golden  Horn,”  while  nine  months  more  in¬ 
cluded  the  countries  “From  Egypt  to  Japan.” 
A  grand  tour  it  was,  but  it  cost  me  ten 
thousand  dollars.  Of  course,  in  twenty  years 
all  the  facilities  have  been  so  much  increased, 
that  one  may  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe 
in  half  the  time  and  for  half  the  money. 
But  now  behold  Mr.  Elliot  offers  to  take  us  to 
a  great  number  of  delightful  places  for  $400 
for  the  Presbyterian  Pilgrimage,  and  only  $300 
for  the  Musical  Excursion !  1  This  is  almost 
incredibly  cheap.  With  such  a  scale  of  prices 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  go  abroad  than  to  stay  at  home.  Not,  per¬ 
haps,  than  to  live  quietly  and  snugly  in  a 
country  parsonage.  But,  in  sober  earnestness, 
for  city  people,  who  go  to  our  watering  places, 
it  would  be  a  positive  saving  of  money  to 
spend  the  same  time  abroad !  And  what  a 
combination  of  favoring  conditions  are  here : 
— a  noble  ship,  and  a  picked  ship’s  company, 
composed  of  two  hundred  of  the  very  best 
young  men  and  young  women  of  the  country, 
drawn  together  by  a  common  enthusiasm. 
And  they  sail  away  in  mid-summer,  the  very 
best  time  of  all  the  year  1  What  happy  hours 
will  they  spend  on  deck  in  the  long  twilight 
that  at  this  season  lingers  over  the  sea !  And 
how  they  will  fall  in  love  with  Old  England, 
as  they  journey  from  one  cathedral  town  to 
another  I  If  I  cannot  be  privileged  to  be  one 
of  that  happy  company,  I  shall  at  least  share 
in  all  that  they  are  to  enjoy ;  sure  that,  when 
they  come  back  to  us,  we  shall  see,  for  months 
and  years  to  come,  the  sunshine  still  glowing 
in  their  faces.  H.  M.  F. 

Washinoton,  March  25. 1895. 

MEN  FOR  FOREIGN  FIELDS. 

Canton,  China,  Feb.  17,  1895. 
To  THE  Editor  or  The  Evanoeust:— 

For  some  time  Dr.  Gordon  of  Boston  has  ad¬ 
vocated  a  new  departure  in  the  appointment 
of  missionaries.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  Doctor  is  perfectly  sincere  in  his  be¬ 
lief  that  churches  are  better  qualified  to  judge 
as  to  qualifications  of  missionaries  than  Boards 
can  be,  and  that  some  change  in  method  of 
appointment  would  give  a  larger  number  of 
workers  than  at  present  by  the  so-called  re¬ 
strictive  measures  adopted  by  most  Boards. 

The  Doctor  has  the  courage  to  put  his  be¬ 
liefs  to  a  practical  test.  About  two  months 
ago  the  church  in  Boston  of  which  Dr.  Gor¬ 
don  is  pastor,  raised  money  for  the  support  of 
a  young  man  who  was  sent  out  with  the 
hearty  support  of  many  people.  An  account 
of  this  appeared  in  the  Golden  Rule,  giving 
many  particulars  as  to  the  auspicious  event, 
and  an  inference  could  be  easily  drawn  that 
this  was  a  return  to  Apostolic  methods. 

The  young  man  arrived  safely  in  Canton. 
After  contemplating  the  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  on  crowded  boats  and' the  dense  masses 
in  narrow  streets,  the  young  man  decided  that 
his  health  would  not  be  adequate  to  the  un 
tried  responsibility,  and  despite  the  impor¬ 
tunity  of  some  of  his  Baptist  friends  to  give 


the  matter  a  test,  he  returned  on  the  same 
steamer  that  brought  him  to  Canton. 

Impulse  may  send  a  man  to  a  mission  field ; 
only  a  divine  call  will  keep  him  there.  When 
God  calls  a  man  He  prepares  the  man.  It  is 
true  that  the  Boards  occasionally  send  out  a 
man  who  proves  to  be  defective,  but  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  such  men  to  the  large  number  sent 
is  very  small.  In  nine  times  out  of  ten,  senti¬ 
ment  will  control  the  appointment  of  mission¬ 
aries  sent  out  by  churches.  Any  man  of  ordi¬ 
nary  ability  and  unquestioned  piety  would  be 
sent  by  a  church,  provided  the  money  could 
be  easily  raised  to  pay  his  passage  and  two  or 
three  years’  salary  could  be  guaranteed,  and 
all  this  without  much  forethought  on  the  part 
of  the  people  as  to  the  tremendous  responsi¬ 
bility  they  are  assuming. 

That  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  work. 
Large  expenditures  must  follow  the  founding 
of  that  work.  Native  preachers  are  to  be 
trained,  strategical  points  to  be  selected,  the 
most  diflScult  language  in  the  world  to  be  mas¬ 
tered,  if  China  is  to  be  the  field.  Is  any  ono 
who  expresses  a  pious  wish  to  be  a  missionary 
called  to  such  responsibilities?  What  does  any 
one  church,  or  Young  People’s  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  or  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  know  of  the  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements  in  this  vast  Empire?  Do  they  know 
that  the  great  object  of  every  common-sense 
missionary  is  to  help  train,  equip,  stimulate, 
and  lead  a  large  body  of  native  preachers? 
Who  knows  best  the  needs  of  any  mission 
field,  the  church  that  may  wish  to  direct  their 
own  agent,  or  experienced  Secretaries  of  great 
ability,  in  close  correspondence  with  mission¬ 
aries  on  the  field? 

Why  has  the  Catholic  Church  maintained 
for  870  years  the  Propaganda,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  training  of  men  for  foreign 
fields?  Every  missionary  sent  by  that  Church 
to  any  distant  field  -has  had  a  full  course  of 
study,  extending  over  many  years.  Who 
knows  best  the  needs  of  a  missionary’s  quali¬ 
fications.  the  Propaganda,  or  any  church  in 
Italy  that  might  wish  to  send  a  pious  priest 
to  China? 

Dr.  Gordon  is  a  warm  friend  of  missions, 
and  thinks  churches  should  send  out  their 
own  agents.  Nine-tenths  of  the  strongest  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  China  would  not  agree  with  him. 
Mere  numbers  do  not  count  against  discipline 
and  ability,  as  the  Chinese  are  finding  out  in 
the  contest  against  the  Japs.  The  Chinese 
had  plenty  of  poor  powder,  but  it  lacked  pro¬ 
pulsive  power.  Dr.  Gordon’s  first  applicant 
may  have  had  propulsive  power,  he  certainly 
did  not  have  staying  power.  In  the  wider 
liberty  to  preach  that  is  sure  to  come  after 
this  war,  the  reinforcements  should  consist, 
not  ot  numbers,  but  of  carefully  chosen  men, 
and  I  submit  that  the  best  judges  of  these 
men  are  the  established  Boards,  whose  experi¬ 
ence  covers  scores  of  years,  and  whose  intense 
desire  to  see  the  complete  triumph  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  not  permit  them  to  adopt  every 
specious,  short  cut  method,  that  promises  the 
world  a  speedy  evangelization. 

Albert  A.  Fulton. 


During  the  year  ending  March  let,  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  American  Sunday  school  Union 
in  the  Northwest,  under  F.  G.  Ensign  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  set  up  929  Sunday-schools  in  needy 
places  and  frontier  settlements.  These  have 
8,494  teachers  and  27,262  scholars.  They  also 
visited  other  schools,  to  secure  their  perma¬ 
nence,  and  distributed  6,137  Bibles  and  Testa¬ 
ments,  and  made  70,000  religious  visits  to  the 
homes  of  the  people.  A  good  work  was  also 
done  in  temporal  relief  where  needed,  and  in 
other  ways,  197  young  people  having  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  go  to  schools  of  various  grades. 
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A  WEEK  OF  SELF  DENI4L  FOR  MISSIONS. 

Many  of  our  people  who  are  carrying  on 
their  hearts  a  burden  for  Foreign  Missions, 
are  giving  much  thought  to  the  coming  Week 
of  Prayer  for  missions,  designated  by  our  last 
General  Assembly.  There  surely  ought  to  be 
far  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  this  special 
appointment.  The  great  needs  of  the  work 
should  appeal  to  every  one  who  loves  the 
cause  of  Christ.  The  law  of  Christian  life 
enunciated  by  our  Master  is  that  we  “seek 
first  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  Here  both  our 
prayers  and  our  efforts  should  turn  first  of 
all.  Surely,  then,  the  last  place  where  we 
should  retrench  is  in  our  giving  to  the  cause 
of  Christ.  There  are  a  great  many  things  we 
can  do  without  and  not  be  really  the  poorer 
or  the  less  happy,  but  if  we  cut  off  our  gifts 
to  the  Lord’s  work,  not  only  do  we  hurt  the 
work  itself,  but  we  rob  ourselves  of  blessing 
which  would  have  been  our’s  if  we  had  con¬ 
tinued  faithful  in  giving. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  for  missions  is  also  to 
be  a  tceek  of  self-denial.  The  Assembly’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  is  very  strong:  “That  God’s 
people  be  more  instant  and  earnest  in  prayer 
for  missions,  and  that  the  week  beginning 
April  7,  1895,  be  designated  as  a  special  sea¬ 
son  of  prayer  for  Foreign  Missions,  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  closet,  in  the  family,  and  in  the 
usual  public  and  social  religious  services  of 
our  churches  and  missionary  societies,  and 
that  it  be  also  affectionately  urged  upon  our 
people  to  mingle  self-denial  with  their  pray¬ 
ers,  and  if  it  be  convenient,  to  present  the 
fruits  of  this  special  self-denial  as  an  offering 
to  the  Lord  on  Sabbath.  April  14.  1895.” 

It  is  well  that  self  denial  is  recommended 
with  prayer.  Unless  we  are  ready  to  do  our 
part  while  we  pray  God  to  work,  there  will  be 
little  power  in  our  praying.  There  must  be 
something  we  can  do  without  in  this  coming 
April  week,  some  sacrifice  we  can  make,  some 
denial  of  personal  comfort,  luxury,  or  grati¬ 
fication,  by  which,  on  the  Easter  Sabbath  we 
can  make  an  offering  to  the  cause  of  missions 
which  will  carry  a  blessing  to  the  cause  which 
is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Master. 

It  adds  to  the  interest  of  this  Week  that  it 
embraces  the  days  which  specially  remind  us 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  when  He  entered 
the  shadow  of  the  cross,  giving  Himself  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world.  Remembering 
what  He  did  to  save  the  world,  shall  not  we 
who  are  sharers  in  the  blessings  of  His  love, 
be  willing  to  suffer  with  Him,  at  least  in 
personal  self-denial,  that  the  work  for  which 
He  died  may  go  on? 

“MORE  THAN  WE  CAN  ASK  OR  THINK.” 

That  phrase  of  a  great  writer,  “Beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,”  has  given  title  to  a  mod¬ 
ern  romance,  and  the  use  made  of  it  calls  to 
mind  the  different  ways  of  regarding  the 
world’s  hope.  To  some  life  is  only  made  up 
of  “illusions,  aspirations,  dreams.”  To  others 
there  forever  shines 

“  The  Usbt  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 

The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream.’’ 
a  light  more  certain  and  unfading  and  divine, 
that  which  flames  from  out  the  very  heart  of 
the  sun  itself. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  told  that  God’s 
free  grace  will  accomplish  for  men  even  in 
this  world,  “upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of 
time,”  “more  than  we  can  ask  or  think.”  Not 
one  of  the  New  Testament  writers  looked  upon 
his  age  as  exhibiting  the  fullness  of  the  work 
of  redemption.  It  was  to  be  preserved  for 


generations  to  come  to  slowly  work  out  and 
gloriously  exhibit  the  mind  of  Christ  in  all 
the  relations  of  individuals,  citiaens,  and 
States. 

It  is  to  day  a  favorite  amusement  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  future  of  electrical  science ;  but  no 
two  men  will  agree  upon  its  probable  course  or 
near  results ;  only  all  agree  that  in  this  power, 
so  subtle,  flexible,  and  tremendous,  the  future 
of  industry  and  wealth  lies.  Not  “more  than 
we  can  ask,”  but  “more  than  we  can  think” 
as  yet,  its  possibilities  are  to  be  revealed. 
We  fill  ourselves  up  with  facts.  We  visit  great 
expositions,  and  wander  with  awe  and  won¬ 
derment  through  columns  that  flash  and  glow 
like  the  clouds  of  millennial  dawn;  we  stand 
by  huge  dynamos  that  set  in  motion  more 
wheels  than  Ezekiel  saw  in  ecstatic  vision : 
but  after  all  we  say.  This  is  only  the  hiding 
of  its  power.  Here  is  something  as  universal 
as  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  immeasur 
able  and  capable  of  every  form  of  application. 
Its  possibilities  will  perhaps  some  day  be 
known ;  but  we  know  no  more  than  this, 
that  they  will  transcend  the  utmost  of  our 
dreams  to-day. 

It  is  sweet  to  feel,  amid  the  tumults  and 
commotions  of  a  turbulent  age,  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  all  problems  lies  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  New  States  are  yet  to  rise ;  new  social 
orders  yet  to  be  evolved  ;  new  possibilities  of 
life  and  love  unfolded.  The  Gospel  has  as  yet 
been  comprehended  only  as  to  its  surface  truths. 
What  we  know  is  but  the  hint  of  what  we  shall 
see.  The  mighty  God  will  unfold  His  purposes, 
and  as  they  are  opened  to  view  we  shall  find 
that  they  contain  for  man  and  the  world  more 
than  we  have  ever  embraced  in  our  prayers, 
more  than  we  have  ever  seen  in  our  divinest 
dreams.  _ 

FATAL  FORGETFULNESS. 

Our  champions  of  orthodoxy  should  cultivate 
memory.  A  good  hind  sight  helps  to  right 
progress  and  serves  a  great  many  other  useful 
purposes.  Forgetfulness  is  a  breeder  of  here¬ 
sies  in  conduct  that  are  bad  enough  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  which,  when  exposed  to  the  world, 
bring  confusion  of  face  and  a  degree  of  popu¬ 
lar  contempt  worse  than  loss  of  confidence. 
It  is  mournful  to  contemplate  the  great  lead¬ 
ers  of  our  late  Assemblies  under  circumstances 
of  such  embarrassment  as  to  be  openly  con¬ 
victed  of  heresy  through  lack  of  memory,  of 
disastrous  inconsistency  by  ignoring  the  facts 
of  history.  Sorry  as  we  are  for  these  unhappy 
men  and  their  misguided  followers,  sorely  as 
we  grieve  to  inflict  the  pain  and  the  punish¬ 
ment,  we  can  do  no  other ;  we  lay  our  hand 
solemnly  as  near  our  conscience  as  we  can, 
in  imitation  of  the  “painful”  voters  against 
good  and  true  men  in  our  Church  courts  of 
late  years,  and  simply  give  the  facts.  Under 
the  candid  array  of  Prof.  S.  A.  Farrand  they 
speak  for  themselves. 

Reading  his  article— “Then  and  Now” — every 
one  must  be  struck  by  the  utter  futility  of 
any  attempt  hereafter  to  impose  on  the  credu¬ 
lity  or  ignorance  of  any  body  or  of  any  kind 
of  Presbyterians,  the  notion  of  our  “infallible 
Assembly”  under  any  form,  legislative  or  judi¬ 
cial.  The  idea  of  a  great,  continuous,  consist 
ent  court  fades  into  the  thinnest  air,  and  the 
actual  “town -meeting”  character  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  Assembly  comes  right  up  to  the  front. 
After  this  disclosure  of  “official”  inconsist¬ 
ency.  nothing  remains  of  the  “consistent 
majesty  of  our  highest  court”  but  the  ore 
rotundo  of  the  Stated  Clerk,  and  the  magnilo¬ 
quence  of  the  later  Moderators’  encyclicals. 
We  are  compelled  'to  sigh : 

Alas,  for  the  brevity 

Of  the  Assembly's  memory! 

How  is  it  possible  to  trust  a  mistress  of  our 
destinies,  an  “ultimate  arbiter  of  our  stand¬ 


ing,”  who,  like  an  aged  beauty,  begs  to  be 
told  what  she  said  yesterday  in  order  to  know 
the  proper  thing  to  be  said  to  day  I  Gentle¬ 
men  of  the  “  majority,  ”  the  future  has  little  hope 
for  you, and  it  looks  now  as  if  the  past  disowned 
you.  Your  sole  resource  is  in  a  return  to  the 
truth  as  set  forth  by  our  Newark  elder. 


THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  ASSASSIN. 

Lord  Li  has  met  on  his  mission  of  peace  the 
pistol  of  a  Japanese  foe.  His  escape  from  in¬ 
stant  death  must  impress  his  Confucian  soul 
with  the  uncomfortable  conviction  that  he  is 
reserved  for  something  worse — possibly  a  dis¬ 
mal  show  of  suicide.  The  incident  not  only 
suggests  the  possible  results  of  such  a  “taking 
off”  of  the  foremost  man  in  China  at  this 
critical  juncture,  but  it  also  brings  before  us 
the  very  important  part  played  by  madmen  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  To  men  of  Lord 
Li’s  way  of  thinking  they  are  agents  of  the 
devil,  who  for  the  moment  seizes  the  mastery 
of  the  world  through  the  inadvertence  of  the 
higher  power®  or  for  revenge  of  some  slight 
put  upon  them ;  while  out  of  the  gloomy 
depths  stalks  forth  to  sight  once  more  the 
awful  figure  of  Fate.  To  us  in  this  Western 
world  the  phenomenon  appears  in  other  lights 
and  even  higher  colors.  There  are  men  who 
take  shame  to  themselves  that  human  affairs 
are  subjected  to  such  contingency,  whose  argu¬ 
ment  from  it  is  that  a  life  so  hung  by  a  hair, 
at  the  mercy  of  a  maniac,  is  not  worth  living. 
There  are  others  who  deduce  the  melancholy 
conviction  that  God  has  forgotten  the  world 
He  made  and  the  man  whom  He  launched 
into  the  infinitudes  of  space,  while  yet  others 
are  led  to  deny  all  plan  or  purpose  in  the  in 
dividual  life,  which  is  but  a  drop  for  the 
moment  separate  from  the  ocean  of  being. 

How  suddenly  and  singularly  alike  do  all 
men  come  to  “the  ends  of  the  earth”  when 
confronted  by  such  a  question !  Then  it  is 
either  God  or  the  abyss.  Nothing  saves  us 
from  the  alternative ;  nothing  can  intervene 
but  a  positive  revelation.  Without  that  we 
have  only  names  for  our  hopes  and  fears,  our 
dreads  and  despairs.  With  it  we  have  both  a 
Father  and  a  Friend,  a  Providence,  a  Purpose, 
and  a  Plan.  It  is  not  a  game  of  chance  to 
live,  nor  is  there  any  wild,  wandering  force 
to  fear,  nor  blind,  black  Fate  to  dread  in 
silence  that  is  dumb  though  not  submissive. 
We  do  not  know  what  awaits  us  in  detail,  but 
we  do  know  that  “He  careth  for  us."  We  do 
not  know  what  assassin  lurks  by  the  way, 
what  sorrow  hides  in  the  house,  what  time  we 
die,  but  in  Whittier’s  almost  inspired  words : 

“  I  only  know  I  cannot  drift. 

Beyond  bis  lore  and  care.” 

And  if  that  is  not  a  dignity  which  puts  all 
human  life  and  history  above  all  peradven- 
ture,  what  could  make  it  more  secure,  more 
worthy  of  a  man?  Reader  of  the  world’s  daily 
story,  what  is  your  key  to  it  all?  Remember 
that  the  mystery  of  life  is  not  that  it  has  no 
meaning,  but  only  that  its  meaning  is  too  deep 
for  you  alone  to  sound,  too  vast  for  a  finite 
mind  to  comprehend.  Events  come  to  us  like 
telegrams,  in  sparks  or  shocks  where  the  cir¬ 
cuit  is  broken.  The  unique  fiow  along  the 
'line  makes  no  signal.  “What  I  do,”  is  His 
I  reminder,  “thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou 
shalt  know  hereafter !” 


The  New  York  Depository  and  Missionary 
Department  of  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  will  remove  about  April  1st  from  the 
Bible  House,  where  it  has  been  the  past  thirty 
years,  to  the  new  Constable  Building,  on  Fifth 
Avenue  at  the  corner  of  East  18th  street. 
This  is  quite  a  notable  change  for  the  Union, 
bringing  it  near  the  new  Presbyterian  Build¬ 
ing. 
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THE  NEBRASKA  SUFFERERS. 

The  wants  of  the  Nebraska  farmers  of  the 
drought-smitten  sections  of  that  State  are 
evidently  but  partially  supplied  as  yet.  Just 
what  these  needs  are  ought  to  have  been 
made  known  to  the  whole  country  ere  this, 
through  a  commission  composed  of  able  men, 
duly  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  disposition  to  help  those  who  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  make  homes  for  themselves  in  our  new 
States,  when  overtaken  by  sore  calamity,  is 
not  wanting  here  at  the  East  nor  in  any  other 
well-to-do  section  of  our  country.  But  it  is  a 
serious  drawback  where  appeals  come  that 
seem  to  overlap  each  other,  and  yet  convey 
very  little  information  of  the  actual  situation, 
further  than  the  general  statement  that  much 
of  the  destitution  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
and  that  the  call  for  seed  in  order  to  the  nexf 
season’s  crops  is  growing  more  pressing  every 
day.  Thus  we  are  told:  "We  dread  the  next 
three  months  more  than  the  winter  that  has 
past.  The  number  of  applicants  have  in 
creased  tenfold  since  we  began  to  distribute. 
The  bright  sunshine  of  spring  mocks  us  with 
the  warning  that  it  is  seed  time.  But  where 
is  the  seed?  Not  one  farmer  in  ten  has  seed 
to  plant,  or  feed  for  his  horses  through  the 
farming  season.  If  we  cannot  get  seed  our 
last  hope  will  sink  behind  the  dark  clouds  of 
despair  and  dread.” 

Our  brethren  of  the  Presbyterian  Relief 
Association  appear  to  be  doing  a  good  work, 
tbougb  not  a  very  large  one,  their  current 
acknowledgments  bringing  the  total  of  their 
disbursements  in  cash  to  about  $2,000;  and 
yet  it  seems  to  us  that  they  are  imposing  con¬ 
ditions  on  their  beneficiaries  which  it  is  not 
well  to  exact,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  destitu¬ 
tions  they  describe.  It  will  take,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  more  than  one  or  two  years  for  these 
greatly  impoverished  farmers  to  recover  them¬ 
selves,  even  to  the  point  of  ordinary  comfort. 
The  margin  will  be  a  close  one  on  the -best 
supposition,  namely,  that  their  crops  turn  out 
fairly  well  the  coming  summer  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  one.  Their  losses  running  through  several 
years,  have  doubtless  in  many  cases  prevented 
the  purchase  of  suitable  farm  implements  and 
stock,  the  building  of  even  barely  comforta¬ 
ble  houses,  the  sending  of  their  children  to 
school ;  in  fact,  the  whole  farm  and  family 
advance  has  been  arrested. 

Such  reverses  are  not  easily  repaired.  It  is 
usually  a  work  of  years.  Hence  what  these 
people  need,  and  what  the  situation  calls  for, 
is  not  some  business  arrangement  looking  to 
their  speedy  or  ultimate  solvency  and  pecu¬ 
niary  responsibility,  but  out  and  out  gifts, 
generous  gifts  suited  to  their  perhaps  diverse 
needs— the  free-will  offerings  of  those  who 
are  touched  by  their  forlorn  condition,  and 
who  have  enough  and  to  spare  for  all  thus 
in  actual  necessity  by  calamities  which  no  in¬ 
dustry  or  prudence  could  forefend. 

Friends  of  missions  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
generous  provision  is  being  made  in  the  new 
Presbyterian  building  for  the  Foreign  Mission 
Library.  The  Board  is  in  possession  of  a  vast 
number  of  archives,  missionary  correspondence 
of  the  past  sixty  years,  and  many  documents 
and  papers  of  incalculable  value,  with  books 
and  magazines  in  great  number,  hitherto 
almost  inaccessible  from  want  of  room.  In 
the  new  building  every  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  the  librarian,  Mr.  W.  Henry  Grant,  so 
to  arrange  bis  treasures  as  to  make  them 
directly  available  to  all  who  desire  to  study 
the  methods,  biography,  theory,  and  statis¬ 
tics  of  missions.  To  Board  officers  and  edi¬ 
tors  this  library  will  be  very  valuable,  to  mis¬ 
sionaries  it  will  be  beyond  price,  to  students 
of  ethnology,  sociology,  comparative  religions, 
it  will  offer  much  that  is  not  to  be  found  else¬ 
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where.  A  feature  of  special  importance  is  the 
series  of  mission  maps  which  give  our  own 
mission  fields  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
The  collection  of  'photographs  is  also  very 
valuable.  It  is  the  hope  of  our  Board  and  of 
the  Librarian  that  this  library  will  be  very 
freely  used.  All  will  be  welcome  there. 

The  venerable  Regents  of  our  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Albany,  at  whose  head  is  Anson  J. 
Upson,  D.D. ,  LL.D.,  now  resident  in  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  but  formerly  an  honored  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Auburn,  are  doing  an  increasing 
work  as  a  body  corporate  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  our  colleges,  academies,  and 
schools,  and  indeed  the  whole  round  of  our 
educational  interests  as  a  State.  Their  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  distinctively  religious  institutions, 
such  as  theological  seminaries,  is  not  direct, 
but  nevertheless  one  that  may  touch  and  in¬ 
fluence  them  and  their  graduates  in  many 
ways  and  to  their  advantage.  The  number 
and  variety  of  these  institutions  within  the 
State  is  considerable,  an.d  some  of  them  rank 
high  for  scholarship  and  the  general  standard 
of  proficiency  which  they  exact,  but  not  all. 
A  very  few  are  quite  obscure  and  indifferent 
in  these  respects,  having  little  reputation  to 
sustain  in  the  students  they  graduate,  or  the 
degrees  they  confer.  Hence,  at  least  in  part, 
the  actual  wide  diversity  among  those  who 
wear  identical  insignia  of  attainments  in 
sacred  learning.  It  is  time,  high  time,  most 
will  say,  that  a  corrective  were  applied  to  this 
state  of  things,  and  perhaps  nowhere  may  it 
be  applied  so  properly  and  influentially  as 
here  in  the  great  State  of  New  York  and  by 
the  recognized  supervising  agency  of  all  our 
institutions  of  learning.  It  will  be  welcome 
news  to  most  of  our  Faculties,  we  are  sure,  to 
learn  that  just  this  is  to  be  done— that  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  have 
resolved  to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  and  to  do  this  only  on  full  and  satis¬ 
factory  examinations.  Just  now,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  the  Regents  are  advising  with  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  heads  of  our  chief  theological  in¬ 
stitutions  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  proposed  ordeal.  The  examination  will  be 
extensive,  and  even  exhaustive  in  certain 
directions.  That  this  proposed  B.D.  of  the 
Regents  will  have  a  distinct  and  high  value  in 
the  eyes  of  all  scholars  the  world  over,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  We  congratulate  thorough  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  prospect,  and  commiserate  those, 
a  considerable  number,  of  the  opposite  class. 

Mrs.  Ovid  Miner  died  on  March  6th,  having 
been  stricken  down  a  few  days  before  with 
apoplexy,  just  as  she  had  reached  her  ances¬ 
tral  home  in  Champlain,  N.  Y. ,  in  company 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Laura  Nye,  where 
both  expected  to  spend  their  last  days.  Her 
age  was  about  eighty.  An  only  son  died  in 
the  service  during  the  war,  and  an  only 
daughter.  Miss  Harriet  Miner,  suddenly  of 
pneumonia  about  a  month  since.  The  Rev. 
Ovid  Miner,  once  a  pastor  in  Syracuse,  and 
well  known  in  Western  New  York,  died  some 
years  since.  He  was  an  grdent  abolitionist, 
an  uncompromising  temperance  man,  and  held 
strongly  to  the  religious  views  of  Mr.  Finney. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Sprague  of  the  Second  Church  of 
Auburn,  where  he  has  labored  successfully  for 
the  past  seven  years,  is  considering  the  ques 
tion  of  returning  to  his  old  charge  in  Salem, 
N.  Y.,  hie  former  people  there  having  paid 
him  the  high  compliment  of  an  invitation  to 
return  to  them.  But  the  Second  Church,  as 
appears,  would  fain  keep  him ;  and  this  may 
well  be,  for  Dr.  Sprague  has  approved  himself 
to  that  congregation  and  community  and  is 
held  in  the  highest  regard  by  them.  His  re¬ 
moval  from  the  bounds  of  Cayuga  Presbytery 
would  also  be  greatly  felt  and  regretted. 
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THEN  AND  NOW. 

In  the  Princeton  Review  for  January,  1861, 
the  Rev.  James  C.  Moffat,  D.D.,  published  An 
article  endeavoring  to  prove  that  Moses  was 
not  the  author  of  Genesis.  He  claimed  that 
the  authorship  of  a  book  had  nothing  to  do 
with  its  inspiration,  but  was  merely  a  question' 
of  literary  history.  ' 

He  said,  pp.  37  and  88:  "To  the  value  of 
Scripture  it  no  way  imports  who  the  original 
writer  was.  The  authority  of  inspiration  is  of 
equal  weight  without  the  sanction  of  a  human 
name.  Can  it  bo  determined  who  penned  the 
Book  of  Job,  or  of  Judges,  or  of  Chrbniclea,  or 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  affecting  of 
the  Psalms?  and  are  those  parts  of  Scripture 
of  inferior  weight  because  of  that  unsettled 
question?  Is  a  psalm  less  the  dictate  of  in¬ 
spiration  if  not  penned  by  David?  It  is  not 
the  human  authorship  which  confers  the  au¬ 
thority  of  inspiration,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  inspiration  which  gives  his  weight  to  any  of' 
the  prophets,  no  matter  what  his  name.  The 
Word  of  God  bears  its  own  stamp  and  stands 
in  no  need  of  a  voucher  in  any  name  of  bnmah 
renown.”  ...  "No  other  portion  of  Scripture 
bears  the  mark  of  divine  inspiration  more 
legibly  impressed  upon  it  than  the  Book  of 
Genesis.”  .  .  .  "The  question  of  its  author¬ 
ship  is  merely  one  of  literary  history,  but  un¬ 
der  that  head,  a  question  of  no  common  in¬ 
terest.  ” 

He  claimed  further  that  Jesus  bore  no  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  authorship  of  these  books.  I 
quote  again  from  page  42 :  "In  the  Gospel,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Luke  xxiv.  27,  we  find  it  said  of 
the  Saviour  that  ‘beginning  from  Moses  and 
from  all  the  prophets.  He  expounded  unto 
them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  con-, 
cerning  Himself’ ;  and  hence  might  infer  a 
final  settlement  of  this  question.  Because,  if 
there  are  things  concerning  the  Messiah  in 
Genesis,  as  we  hold  there  are,  it  must  be 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Moses,  from 
whom,  together  with  all  the  prophets,  he  be¬ 
gan  his  exposition.  But  in  order  to  that  con¬ 
clusion,  we  must  show  that  the  words, 

‘  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the  Scriptures,  ’  are 
designations  of  authorship,  and  not  mere 
classifications  of  the  sacred  books.  Upon  at¬ 
tempting,  however,  to  make  this  point  good 
from  parallel  passages  and  passages  of  direc 
reference  or  quotation,  we  find  everything  go¬ 
ing  to  determine  the  opposite.  ” 

Then  after  the  examination  of  a  numlter  of 
"parallel  passages,”  he  adds:  "It  is  clear  that 
these  names,  so  far  from  determining  author¬ 
ship,  do  just  the  very  opposite,  by  grouping, 
together,  under  the  s'tme  head,  books  of  ac- 
knowledgedly  different  authors,  and  of  dates 
separate  by  hundreds  of  years.” 

The  article  was  able,  fearless,  and  candid, 
and  attracted  much  attention  and  comment. 

In  May,  1861,  about  four  months  after  the 
publication  of  this  article,  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  fOld  School) 
appointed  Dr.  Moffat  a  professor  in  the  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  (At  that  time 
the  professors  in  Princeton  Seminary  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Assembly.)  He  held  this  posi¬ 
tion  with  great  approval  for  twenty-seven 
years.  ' 

As  a  professor  he  not  only  taught  these 
views,  but  in  1870  be  published  a  book  en¬ 
titled.  "A  Comparative  History  of  Religions.” 
This  book  contained  the  Review  article,  en¬ 
larged  and  elaborated,  and  during  his  life  it 
was  used  as  a  text-book  in  that  Seminary. 

The  General  Assembly,  by  appointing  Prof. 
Moffat,  after  the  publication  of  these  views, 
and  by  continuing  him  with  approval  during 
the  many  years  that  be  taught  them,  did  not 
thereby  indorse  these  views,  but  it  did  say 
most  unequivocally,  that  they  were  within  the 
pale  of  Presbyterian  orthodoxy,  and  it  did  fur- 
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feher  say,  most  unequivocally,  that  there  was 
no  dangerous  tendency  in  them. 

Then  it  was  orthodox  and  safe  for  twenty- 
seven  years  to  teach  in  Princeton  Seminary, 
with  the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly, 
that  authorship  has  nothing  to  do  with  in¬ 
spiration,  but  is  merely  a  literary  and  histori¬ 
cal  question ;  that  Jesus  bore  no  testimony  to 
the  authorship  of  those  books;  and  that  Hoses 
was  not  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  but  now  it  is  heresy  and  “an  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  Bible,”  and  “charging  Jesus 
with  a  mistake”  to  extend  that  teaching  to  the 
other  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 

In  the  “Bibleotheca  Sacra”  for  April,  1890, 
Prof.  William  Henry  Green,  D.D.,  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological]^Seminary,  published  an  arti¬ 
cle  commenting  on  the  fifth  and  eleventh 
chapters  of  Genesis,  and  in  The  Independent 
of  June  18tb,  in  the  following  year,  an 
abridgement  of  the  same.  It  was  an  effort  to 
remove  one  of  the  apparent  conflicts  between 
revelation  and  science.  I  quote  from  The  In¬ 
dependent  : 

“The  current  chronology  before  the  time  of 
Abraham  is  based  upon  the  genealogies  of 
Genesis,  chapters  v.  and  xi.  In  these  genealo¬ 
gies  the  line  of  descent  is  traced  first  from 
Adam  to  Sbem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  sons 
of  Noah,  and  then  from  Shem  to  Abram.  As 
mention  is  made  of  the  age  of  each  patriarch 
in  the  entire  series  at  the  birth  of  bis  son,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  this  supplies  a  basis  for 
computing  the  length  of  time  covered  by  these 
genealogies,  and  that  it  would  only  be  neces- 
Mry  to  add  together  the  numbers  thus  given 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  interval  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Flood,  and  from  the  Flood  to 
the  birth  of  Abraham.  Estimates  thus  made 
out  have  been  commonly  accepted  as  the  Bib¬ 
lical  qbronology  of  this  primeval  period,  and 
the  age  of  the  world  thus  determined  has  been 
set  oyer  against  the  results  of  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation.  ”  .  .  .  “Is  there  in  point  of  fact  such 
an  antagonism  as  has  been  supposed?  And  as 
a  preliminary  question  fundamental  to  the 
whole  matter.  Is  it  a  legitimate  proceeding  to 
deduce  the  chronology  of  the  early  world 
from  the  genealogies  of  Genesis,  chapters  v. 
and  xi. ,  by  the  method  already  described? 
We  say  emphatically.  No.  ” 

Prof.  Green  makes  room  for  an  indefinite 
extension  of  time  within  the  limits  mentioned 
in  the  record  by  claiming  that  the  Hebrew 
word  “begat”  may  be  used  with  equal  pro 
priety  of  an  immediate  or  a  remote  descend¬ 
ant. 

He  says:  “When  it  is  said,  for  example,  that 
'Enoch  lived  ninety  years  and  begat  Kenan,’ 
the  well  established  Biblical  usage  of  the  word 
‘begat’  makes  this  statement  equally  true  and 
Mually  accordant  •  with  analogy,  whether 
Kenan  was  an  immediate  or  a  remote  descend¬ 
ant  of  Enoch ;  whether  Kenan  was  himself 
bom  when  Enoch  was  ninety  years  of  age,  or 
one  was  bora  from  whom  Kenan  sprang.  ”... 

“The  structure  of  tbe  genealogies  in  Gene¬ 
sis  V.  and  xi. ,  also  favors  tbe  belief  that  they 
do  not  register  all  the  names  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  lines  of  descent.  Their  regularity  seems 
to  indicate  intentional  arrangement.”  .  .  . 
“It  seems  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
this  symmetry  is  artificial  rather  than  natural. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  this  definite  num¬ 
ber  of  names  fitting  into  a  regular  scheme  has 
been  selected  as  sufficiently  representing  tbe 
periods  to  which  they  belong.”  .  .  .  “If  a 
chronology  is  to  be  constructed  out  of  this 
genealogy,  Noah  was  for  fifty  eight  years  the 
contemporary  of  Abraham,  and  Shem  actually 
survived  him  thirty-five  years,  provided  chap¬ 
ter  xi.  26  is  to  be  taken  in  its  natural  sense, 
that  Abraham  was  born  in  Terab’s  seventieth 
year.  This  conclusion  is  well-nigh  incredible 
The  calculation  which  leads  to  such  a  result 
must  proceed  upon  a  wrong  assumption.” 

This  speculation  assumes  that  Moses,  in 
making  a  series  of  connected  historical  state¬ 
ments,  as  precise  and  definite  as  the  human 
language  can  express,  binding  the  steps  to¬ 
gether  by  giving  tbe  age  of  each  father  at  the 
birth  of  tbe  son,  and  the  number  of  years  be 
lived  after  the  birth  of  the  son,  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  suppressed  facts  so  that  his 

{Continued  on  page  30) 


TELL  IT  NOT  AMONG  THE  HEATHEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tbe  EvanaeUst:— 

A  returned  missionary  repeating  over  to  him¬ 
self  one  night  the  words  of  tbe  stirring  hymn ; 

‘'S 

**  Tell  It  out  among  the  people,  that'the  gavionr  reigns ; 
Tell  it  out  among  the  heathen,  let  them  break  their 
ch&inSe** 

when  it  occurred  to  him  that,  in  view  of  the  dark  fi¬ 
nancial  outlook  oi  the  Foreign  Board,  some  things 

might  as  well  not  be  “told  among  the  heathen.” 

And  he  took  his  pen  and  wrote  as  follows : 

“  Tell  it  not  among  the  heathen,  that  the  ship  is  on  a 
reef; 

It  was  freighted  with  Salvation,  onr  ‘  Captain,'  Lord 
and  Chief- 

Bat  tbe  tide  at  length  receded,  and  left  it  high  and  dry. 
The  tide  of  gold  and  silver,  tbe  gifts  of  low  and  high ; 
The  eagles  and  the  dollars,  the  nickels  and  the  dimes. 
Flowed  off  in  other  channels,  from  the  hardness  of  the 
times. 

“  Tell  it  not  among  tbe  heathen,  that  the  train  is  off  the 
track. 

Tbe  oil  all  gone,— a  heated  box,— the  signal  came  to 
slack; 

The  Foreign  Board  is  side  tracked  with  its  passengers 
and  freight ;  • 

Its  messengers  of  mercy,  thongb  so  eager,  sU  mast 
wait. 

The  oil  was  once  abnndant,  and  the  wheels  went 
smoothly  on,— 

Bat  drop  by  drop  it  leSMBed.  and  now  'tis  wholly  gone. 

“  Tell  it  not  among  the  heathen,  that  the  stream  has 
ceased  to  flow 

Down  from  the  lofty  mountains  in  rain  and  dew  and 
snow. 

It  flowed  in  floods  and  rivers,  in  rivalets  and  rills ; 

It  gladdened  plains  and  mountains,  tbe  distant  lakes 
and  hills. 

Bat  now  'tis  dry  1  The  thirsty  ones,  they  cannot  drink 
as  yet. 

For  the  Foreign  Board  is  threatened  with  a  paralyzing 
debt  I 

“  Tell  it  not  among  the  heathen,  tell  it  not  among  the 
Jews! 

Tell  it  not  among  tbe  Moslems,  this  melancholy  news ; 
Lest  sons  of  Oath  deride  us,  and  tell  it  to  oar  shame. 
That  Churches  sworn  to  true  and  full  allegiance  to  His 
Name 

No  longer  do  His  bidding,  no  longer  heed  tbe  cry 
Of  millions,  who  in  sadness  must  now  be  left  to  die ! 

“  Tell  it  not  among  the  heathen,  bat  tell  it  to  your  Lord. 
Drop  OB  roar  knees,  ye  Christians,  and  speak  the  truth¬ 
ful  word : 

*  We  thought  we  gave  our  all  to  Thee,  but  now.  writh 
breaking  heart. 

We  see  that  in  our  giving,  we  bad  kept  back  a  part, 
ito  with  complete  surrender,  we  give  onr  all  to  thee.' 
Then  tell  it  to  the  heathen,  that  tbe  Church  of  Christ 
is  free. 

That  tbe  tide  of  love  is  rising  to  float  tbe  ship  again. 
That  tbe  oil  of  grace  is  flowing  to  start  the  stranded 
train. 

That  tbe  rivulets  of  mercy  are  rising  to  a  flood. 

For  a  blessing  io  the  Nations,  and  the  Glory  of  our 
Gcdl” 

Hkmrt  H.  Jbsscp. 

March  18tb.  1885. 


STRONGER  THAN  DEATH. 

Blow  winter  winds  and  c-billing  frosts, 

Tbe  depth  of  love  is,  what  it  costs. 

“  For  love  *’  is  not  that  thing  of  shame. 

Seeking  itself  in  passion’s  flame. 

Bat  that  serene  celestial  Are 
In  which  onr  baser  selves  expire  1 
It  is  the  pure,  unsullied  snow 
That  Journeyeth  where  the  winds  blow. 

••  It  cometh,”  whence  ?  “  It  goeth,”  whither? 

Ah.  'tis  a  shaft  from  Ck>d's  quiver  I 
It’s  wing  is  wide.  It’s  flight  is  long. 

And  deathless  is  its  Death  Song  1 

JoHit  Ward  Stimsor. 

Saranac  Lakb,  Feb.,  1886. 


The  Rev.  Harvey  Shaw,  whose  greatly  use¬ 
ful  life  has  just  closed,  was  in  the  habit  of 
encouraging  the  study  of  the  Westminster 
Shorter  Catechism  in  his  own  peculiar  way. 
He  deemed  its  questions  and  answers  adapted 
to  tbe  minds  of  all.  and  took  special  care  to 
interest  and  encourage  children  to  commit 
these  to  memory.  First  and  last  he  gave 
many  a  penny,  and  in  tbe  aggregate  several 
hundred  dollars  to  children,  rewarding  them 
at  the  rate  of  a  penny  for  the  accurate  recital 
of  a  single,  answer. 


SUNRISE  ON  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

By  Bav.  Francis  A.  Horton,  D.D. 

The  cold  grey  of  early  morning  is  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  yield.  It  warms  in  tone  rapidly, 
giving  way  to  a  faint  suspicion  of  rosiness, 
which  developes  into  a  prophecy,  and  this  into 
a  fulfillment,  until  now  begins  a  sight  to  make 
mortals  bold  back  their  hearts  from  beating. 
Tbe  sea  below  is  smooth,  our  bow  is  pointed 
north  of  east,  tbe  sun  will  rise  over  the  star¬ 
board  quarter.  Far  forward,  all  alone  upon 
tbe  silent  ship  I  stand  looking  full  faced  into 
the  east.  Tbe  soft  air  fans  my  brow  and 
braces  my  lungs.  I  wrap  my  sea  coat  about 
me.  and  full  of  eagerness  gaze  into  tbe  open. 
Clouds  in  bars  and  flecks  and  shimmers  cover 
the  sky  sparsely,  affording  suitable  objects 
for  tbe  coming  rays  to  fasten  upon  in  kindling 
the  conflagration  of  glory  that  is  to  consume 
tbe  last  vestige  of  night  and  darkness.  And 
now  tbe  rosy  has  deepened  into  red,  which 
rnns  out  along  the  bars  of  clouds  radiating 
from  the  water  upwards,  it  leaps  to  tbe  soft, 
fleecy  wreaths  and  masses  above  them,  inten¬ 
sifying  as  it  spreads,  rapidly  going  higher, 
wider,  until  the  entire  east  is  like  a  sea  of 
prairie  fire  fiercely  flaming  from  the  zenith  to 
tbd  horizon,  stretching  around  from  due  north 
to  due  south.  Nothing  more  sublime  could  be 
imagined,  and  with  sublimity  is  beauty ;  all 
tints  mingle  from  the  sky-bluish  grey  above  to 
the  fiery  red  on  the  horizon  and  the  deep  blue 
of  the  sea. 

Turn  to  the  west  and  look  I  The  sun  of  the 
east  has  illuminated  also  the  clouds  in  that  re¬ 
mote  quarter  with  his  herald  glories.  Above, 
around,  beneath,  the  glory  of  God  rests  on 
everything.  It  is  a  moment  of  inspiration. 
Now,  bow  strange !  There  seems  to  be  a 
space  between  the  heralds  and  their  king. 
The  eastern  splendor  fades  somewhat,  while 
the  western  heightens.  In  the  east,  save  at 
one  concentrating  point,  the  purple  of  Scotia’s 
heather  prevails :  in  the  west,  the  red  of  the 
blushing  rose.  But  look  I  The  expected  mo¬ 
ment  has  come !  A  fiery  wire  of  burnished 
gold  lies  on  the  eastern  waters.  At  the  center 
of  illumination  it  rounds  upward ;  it  is  the 
king  himself,  coming  up  from  the  wave.  Now 
I  see  as  .never  before  the  psalmist’s  vision  of  a 
bridegioom  coming  out  of  his  chamber.  What 
a  gorgeous  chamber,  what  a  radiant  bride¬ 
groom,  and  how  he  strides  rejoicing  like  a 
strong  man  to  run  a  racel  He  springs  aloft, 
and  now  a  ball  of  molten  gold,  we  may  not 
look  upon  him  unharmed.  The  day  has  en¬ 
tered,  the  dew  drops  on  the  ship’s  sail  sparkle 
their  welcome  and  try  to  shine  in  his  light,  my 
shadow  faintly  falls  upon  the  deck,  all  nature 
bows  in  homage  and  out  of  the  silence  seems 
to  rise  a  voice.  Ride  on  a  king  in  glory  ever¬ 
lasting.  Who  can  blame  the  old  fire  worship¬ 
per  as  if  from  his  watch  tower  on  the  hill  top  he 
saw  this  vision,  felt  its  billows  of  glory  roll 
over  his  soul,  he  prostrated  himself  and 
adored  I  He  did  tbe  best  he  knew.  Who 
could  honor  us  if  we  do  not  rise  higher  in  our 
adoration  of  Him  in  whom  this  gorgeous  dis¬ 
play  is  only  one  single  pleasant  thought 
towards  His  favored  creatures? 

What  a  God  we  love  and  call  our  Father,  not 
idly  1  What  bliss  to  be  made  in  His  image, 
which  means,  in  part,  with  capacity  to  think 
His  thoughts  after  Him,  to  see  His  beauties 
where  He  has  carved  and  painted  them,  aye, 
more,  to  see  Him  as  this  morning,  with  the 
Master’s  brush  in  band  actually  at  His  work ! 
What  shall  our  heaven  be  with  such  a  God  to 
prepare  our  place  for  us!  Oh,  my  Soul,  begin 
with  penitence,  go  on  with  docility,  increase 
into  love,  climb  up  into  fellowship,  companion¬ 
ship  I  Think  of  it,  companionship  with  such  a 
God  I  Who  as  He  can  fire  the  soul  that  He 
has  made  to  see  deeply  into  His  own  eternal 
beauties  I  Brethren,  let  us  walk  with  God. 
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•  ^  combinations  for  the  various  yegew^ 

being  given,  and  the  book 

instructions  as  to  the  ways  of 

fertilisers -to  the  beat  advantage.  The  booh  is 

accurate,  clear,  and  well  written. 

Demon  Possession  and  Alued  Themes 

inactive  Study  of  phenomena  of  ^ur 
own  times.  By  John ’L.  Neviu^  D.D 
with  an  Introduction  by  J-  . 

wood  D.D.  New  York  and  ^Chicago. 
Flying  H.  Revell  Co.  1895.  »1.50. 

Dr.  Nevius  was  for  some  forty  years  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  China,  and  his  book  on 
the  Chinese"  is  by  no  means  superseded.  If 
long  residence  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 

natives,  as  intimate  as  is  ^ 

eigner,  qualifies  any  man  to  speak  of  * 
people  Dr.  Nevius  had  gained  his  credentiala. 
As  regards  his  fitness  for  the  task  1*®*^  *“ 
hand  Dr.  Ellinwood  writes:  “His  philosophic 
insight,  his  judicial  fairness  of  mind,  bis 
n  caution  and  his  conscientious  thoroughnew, 
ed  to  me  admirable  qualifications  foi 
,  study.”  And  here  we  have  from  hii 
which,  alas!  is  now  cold  in  death,  a 
remarkable  book,  to  tell  of  subjecti 


conference  with  the  expert  best 
jailed  on  the  other  side  of  the  1 
-1  interchange  of  views.”  In  i 
he  stater,  this  plan  is  so  sue-  1 
witnesses  are  hardly  ever  i 
examined,  and  sometimes  are  only  called 
on  one  side,  but  this  requires  a  very  high 
standard  of  medical  honor  and  knowledge. 

Mr  Hornbiower  also  calls  attention  to  the 
faults  of  the  expert  system  in  general,  and 
especially  to  the  employment  of  paid  medical 
coLsel  by  one  or  both  of  the  contestants, 
and  to  the  use  of  the  hypothetical  question  in 
the  examination  of  experts.  He  8“«f®®‘®  ® 

remedy  that  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  State 
choose  certain  men  from  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  to  act  as  experts,  to  be  paid  a  certain 
t  age  oi  - —  sum  by  the  day  to  be  fixed  by  law,  w 

scientific  publication  depends  them  independent  and  impartial, 

and  responsible  to  the  court  only. 

Dr.  Hamilton  agrees  that  the  payment  of 
the  expert  by  one  side  or  the  other  o^jec- 
tionable  as  likely  to  form  a  bias,  and  he  also 

refers  to  the  hypothetical  question  as 

..  _ : _ 4-1.0*  “if.  Ib  RlinDOSed  to 


should  meet  in  ci 
witnesses  to  be  cal 
case,  and  have  an 
Leeds,  England,  L. 
cessful  that  medical 
I  cross 
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A  System  of  Legal  Medicine,  By  A 
Lane  Hamilton  and  Lawrence 
■  the  Collaboration  c 
Babcock  and  Others. 


“  “Lane  Hamilton  and  L^awrence  Godkm, 
Esq.,  with  the  Collaboration  of  Prof. 
James  F.  Babcock  and  Others.  Illus-  i 
trated.  Two  Volumes.  New  York  .  E.  B. 
Treat. 

In  the  present  age  of  rapid  progres^  the 

value  of  a  new  t -  . 

on  the  amount  of  new  material  presented. 
The  rapid  strides  of  surgery  owing  to  the  adop 
tion  of  antiseptic  methods,  the  wonderful  ad¬ 
vance  in  medicine  following  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  together  with  the  improved  pro¬ 
cesses  of  chemical  investigation,  show  that  to 
be  valuable  a  scientific  work  must  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  original  work  and  observation,  of 
new  methods  and  technique,  and  of  correct 
reasoning.  Dr.  Hamilton’s  System  of  Legal 
Medicine  fully  sustains  the  test.  It  is  “  "'^8' 
nifleent  work,  containing  the  results  of  the 
o^n«rimental  research,  convenient  in 


landled,  and  more  or  less  emasculated  before  gubject  of  “Demon  posseMion  waa  eariy 

he  witness  is  finally  allowed  to  pass  judg^  forced  upon  his  attention  ^7  ‘he  irrepress  We 
nentuDonit.”  He  also  states  the  position  of  insistence  of  his  native  teacher.  He  was  imu 

;he  medical  witness  in  relation  to  the  law :  in  which  men  and  women  were 

‘Questions  of  law  do  not  concern  him.  and  be  possessed  of  evil 

the  court  will  not  permit  him  to  express  more  rehearsed  ^“h  many  details  tha 

than  what  he  knows  regarding  the  medical  as-  ^^^inded  him  strongly  of  the  ®“®® 
pects  of  the  case.  Neither  will  he  be  permit-  nf  the  New  Testament,  ^et  at  this 

ted  to  testify  to  the  legal  meaning  of  the  facts  was  wholly  ^i^ 

submitted  to  him  or  their  pertinency  to  the  phenomena  as  but  a  form  oj  ’ 

case  ”  Briefly,  the  position  taken  and  gener  ^  similarity  referred  to  he  says, 

ally  stated  by  all  the  writers,  with  the  excep-  ^^.^mblance  I  accounted  for  f®  ^ 
tion  of  Dr.  Balch,  is  that  the  expert  testifies  accidental,  though  it  still  left  in  "“y  ® 
as  to  the  facts  of  a  science  in  which  he  is  unpleasant  regret  *Bat  it  was  so  st  o  g. 
skilled  for  the  elucidation  of  questions  of  law  ^  j  ^j^^uld  also  add  a  feeling 
aff^g  life,  liberty,  and  property,  but  the  a  regret  that  ^®‘® 

iudee  alone  must  interpret  the  law.  and  the  ^ents  should  have  been  recorded  in  ‘Be  Bible. 
uTalone  pass  on  the  facts.  Dr.  Balch  con-  those  to  whom  he  was  commission^ 

1  tenL  that  “the  doctor  is  more  than  a  witness,  influenced  by  such  beliefs,  he  was  'o'®®** 
for  while  he  is  called  as  an  expert  on  those  the  phenomena.  In  doing  so  he  g 

subjects  on  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  spe-  ^y  observation  and 

cial  knowledge.  .  .  •  experience  shows  that  gjderable  amount  of  material.  This 
be  is  more,  for  he  is  virtually  the  medical  before  his  readers  in  grwt  detail  a 

counsel”  A  number  of  cases  are  referred  to  with  entire  frankness.  He  confesses  himsdf 

and  show  that  the  expert  must  be  a  special  unable  to  account  for  it  all  on  physical  or  even 

detective  as  well  as  medical  counsel,  but  the  ^^ntal  grounds,  and  he  fails  after  ®*^ 

average  medical  man  has  not  Dr.  Balch  8  s]W-  animation  of  what  others  have  sai  , 
cie\  gifts  in  that  line,  and  will  therefore  be  anything  that  explains  the  actual  PBe“®“®“ 
Ilkelfto  differ  with  him.  or  that  explains  away  the  intepretation  put 

This  work  is  well  illustrated,  and  has,  as  ^p^n  the  phenomena  by  the  natives.  Benw 
one  of  its  chief  claims  to  merit  as  a  book  of  remarkable  field  is  opened ;  one  which  fln^a 
Reference,  a  fine  index.  It  will  prove  of  value  jn  the  periods  of  the  early  Church  wtth 

I  ...  -^1—  4-^  4-Ka  loWVAT  and  to  the  medical  wit- 1  “exorcists,”  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testa- 

whatever  it  is, 
itlv  to  any  knowl- 


w®u,  lor  ^nd  the  affli 

most  in- 1  j  jn  china.  An 
>.  edge  of  the  New  1 

me  from.  North  China,  we  are -  - 

est  Form,  possession  of  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men  by 
Etc.,  Etc.  Tbi,  belief  says  Dr.  Ellinwo<^, 

land.  Ave-  ^"p^rt  of  that  anmtm.  or  spirit  worship, 
r  farmers”  which  has  existed  in  China-as  in  “^y  ®‘h« 
3  of  ama-  countries-from  the  very  beginning  of  history 

own  v^M-  °^Atew  of  the  more  marked  characteristics^ 
rtion  and  this  present-day  “demon-possession  may  be 
^  then  con-  noted.  The  first  mark  is  “the  automatic  ^ 
,  of  plant  ^ntatlon  «.d  the  p».»t»t  »d 
koro.-»»-  noting  ont  of  a  new  pereonallty.  The  « 
,e  fOTme  In  men”  uaee  the  enbjeot  aa  a  monthplece  whU< 
a  the  enherdinating  or  obliteiatlng  temperarily  ^ 

noet  eaally  or  her  peraonallty.  coneoiooenew,  and  memory 
rrloTon  A  wsoo^  mark  i.  ‘the  eyidenoe  It  glee,  o 

To 

d^toll.  the  to  the  subject,  and  •!«>  certain  eWTvoyw 


attention  to  the  results  or  me 
blood  stains;  to  the  discovery 
ptomaines  which  develop  in  the  dead  body, 
giving  almost  identically  the  chemical  reac¬ 
tions  of  morphine,  coniine,  strychnine,  and 
other  alkaloidal  poisons,  making  differentia¬ 
tion  almost  impossible:  to  the  experiments 
with  gunshot  wounds,  and  in  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  to  the  great  advance  made  in  the  study 
of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and 

cerebral  localization,  , 

A  good  deal  of  comment  is  made  throughout 
the  work  on  the  subject  of  the  system  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  expert  witnesses,  nearly  every 
writer  sooner  or  later  expressing  his  views. 
Mr  Oodkin,  in  his  introduction,  refers  to  the 
existing  custom  of  the  selection  and  payment 
of  experts  by  the  contesting  parties  as  being 
resDonsible  for  tbe  many  difficulties  and 
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qualities.  A  third  mark  is  “that  with  the 
tdiange  of  personality  there  is  a  complete 
change  of  moral  character.”  The  subject  who 
in  his  normal  state  is  mild,  gentle,  kind  and 
obliging,  becomes  wild,  vindictive  and  vicious, 
when  “  possessed.  ”  The  phenomena  are  inter¬ 
mittent,  and  the  subject  struggles  against  the 
entrance  of  the  “demon.”  The  pathological 
explanation  fails  to  explain  because  “the  asser¬ 
tion  that  instances  of  so-called  ‘possession’  are 
only  cases  of  physical  disease  originating  in 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  nervous  system”  is 
declared  to  be  itself  untrue  in  the  cases  noted 
in  China.  The  subjects  were  well,  vigorous 
and  strong. 

The  exorcising  of  these  “demons”  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  reading  of  Scripture  and 
by  prayer.  In  one  case  at  least  this  end  was 
accomplished  directly  by  the  command  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Relapses  were 
occasionally  known,  and  in  one  case  it  was, 
strangely  enough,  coincident  with  a  relapse 
into  heathen  practices.  Exorcism  has  been 
practiced  by  the  native  pastors  and  Christians, 
and  what  is  very  notable.  Dr.  Nevius  assures 
us  that  this  has  been  done  entirely  of  their 
own  motion  on  reading  the  New  Testament 
narratives,  and  not  at  all  at  the  instance  of 
the  missionaries. 

Besides  the  work  of  Dr.  Nevius  himself,  the 
editor,  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Rankin,  of  East 
Northfield,  Mass.,  has  added  notes,  appendix, 
a  bibliography  of  the  “occult”  and  a  chapter 
on  “facts  and  literature.” 

Marked  throughout  by  extreme  candor  and 
caution,  the  statements  of  this  book  must  be 
taken  at  their  full  face  value ;  they  cannot  be 
aet  aside  with  a  mere  wave  of  the  hand,  albeit 
they  will  seem  to  many  to  belong  wholly  to 
the  past.  The  volume  strikes  us  as  of  excep¬ 
tional  interest  and  importance ;  but  even  at 
the  lowest  valuation  a  mass  of  material  is  fur¬ 
nished  for  students  of  body  and  of  mind,  evo¬ 
lutionists,  pathologists,  psychologists,  in  the 
field  of  double  consciousness,  hypnotism  and 
what  not,  at  once  novel  and  striking. 

A  History  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Dutch  : 
the  Reformed  Church,  German ;  and  the 
Moravian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
By  E.  T.  Corwin,  D.  D.,  Professor  J.  H. 
Dubbs,  D.D. ,  and  Professor  J.  T.  Hamil¬ 
ton.  New  York:  Christian  Literature  Co. 
1895.  Subscription  price,  $2.50. 

“He,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh,”  is  true  of 
the  late  Dr.  Philip  Suhaff,  and  the  good  which 
be  did  lives  after  him.  His  project  for  a  series 
of  volumes  which  should  cover  the  history  of 
the  various  leading  denominations  was  well 
received,  and  its  execution  was  placed  in  able 
bands.  The  present  volume  is  numbered  eight 
in  the  series  of  twelve,  and  it  is  the  eighth  to 
appear.  The  three  denominations  which  it 
covers  are  important  in  their  antecedents  and 
in  their  history,  and  it  is  scarce!;  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  the  authors  have  felt  more  or  less 
severely  the  limitations  as  to  space  under 
which  they  have  labored.  As  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  they  have  been  compelled  to  forego  the 
amplitude  of  treatment  which  an  enthusiast 
might  have  indulged,  and  they  have  therefore 
held  themselves  to  the  treatment  and  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  without  entering  upon  those  de¬ 
tails.  which,  while  interesting  and  important  to 
a  member  of  a  particular  communion,  may  nev¬ 
ertheless  be  dispensed  with  by  the  ordinary 
reader  without  a  sense  of  irreparable  loss. 

Dr.  Corwin,  well  known  by  bis  “Manual  of 
the  R.  D.  Church,”  traces  the  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  com¬ 
munions,  the  transplanting  of  the  Church  to 
American  shores,  its  relations  to  English  laws, 
its  periods  of  disruption  and  of  reunion,  and 
its  general  progress  down  to  the  present  time. 
He  notes  that  for  over  fifty  years  its  history 
was  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  York  and 


of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson.  Dr.  Dubbs,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  in  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  touches  only 
briefly  upon  the  beginning  of  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  and  plunges  at  once  into  the 
narrative  of  the  Beginning  of  the  American 
Church.  His  chapters  take  the  history  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  synods,  beginning  with  the  Coetus 
of  Pennsylvania,  down  to  1793,  the  Synod  in 
the  United  States,  to  1824,  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Synods,  to  1863,  and  the  present  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod.  In  this  story  we  come  upon  the 
familiar  and  revered  name  of  Dr.  Scbaff, 
though  the  account  of  his  trial  for  heresy  by 
the  Synod,  which  aroused  so  much  interest  at 
the  time,  is  dismissed  in  a  few  lines.  Dr. 
Hamilton,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
Moravian  Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  gives  a  brief 
account  of  the  founding  of  Herrnhut,  and  of 
the  removal  to  Pennsylvania,  many  of  whose 
local  names,  especially  in  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
bear  the  Moravian  stamp.  He  traces  the 
growth  and  spread  of  the  body,  and  with  spe¬ 
cial  feeling  and  pride,  tells  of  the  interest  felt 
by  it  in  foreign  missions. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  intent  of  the 
projector  of  the  series  was  net  simply  histori¬ 
cal.  Those  who  know  the  irenic  spirit  of  the 
man  can  well  attribute  to  him  the  words  of 
Dr.  Corwin:  “May  this  Ameiioan  Church  His¬ 
tory  Series  help  all  the  Christian  bodies  to  un¬ 
derstand  one  another  better,  and  lead,  through 
the  unity  of  the  spirit,  to  closer  co  operation 
in  the  great  practical  work  of  bringing  our 
country  and  the  world  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ. " 

The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.  A  Cat¬ 
echism  for  the  Use  of  Mothers  and  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Nurses.  By  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the 
New  York  Polyclinic.  New  York  :  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  and  Company. 

A  thoroughly  practical,  accurate,  and  scien¬ 
tific  treatise.  Arranged  in  the  form  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers,  it  impresses  ver;  strongly 
the  various  facts  connected  with,  Ist,  the  care 
of  children ;  2d,  infant  feeding ;  3d,  miscella¬ 
neous.  The  object,  we  are  taught,  is  to  keep 
the  infant  warm,  to  make  it  comfortable,  and 
especially  to  keep  its  little  digestive  apparatus 
in  order  by  correct  feeding.  This  little  book 
might  have  been  consistently  dedicated  to 
those  parents  who  prefer  walking  the  floor  by 
night  to  taking  proper  care  of  the  child  by 
day.  Follow  these  rules  and  you  will  never 
know  there  is  a  baby  in  the  house. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Some  Curiosities  of  Thinking  are  described 
by  Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr,  of  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  in  The  Pop¬ 
ular  Science  Monthly  for  April.  His  cases  in¬ 
clude  those  of  persons  with  various  strange 
hallucinations,  with  a  defect  in  one  part  of 
the  brain  only,  and  some  with  powers  beyond 
the  normal  for  calculation  or  music.  In  the 
same  number  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan  prophesies 
of  The  Successor  of  the  Railway,  applying 
that  title  to  the  trolley  line,  which,  by  its 
speed  and  economy,  is  becoming  a  serious 
competitor  of  the  steam  railroad  over  rapidly 
increasing  distances.  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt 
gives  a  fully  illustrated  account  of  Some  of 
the  “Outliers”  Among  Birds,  among  them  the 
South  American  trumpeter,  the  kagu,  the 
seriema,  the  secretary,  hammerhead  and  lyre 
bird.  The  second  of  Dr.  C.  Hanford  Hender¬ 
son’s  series  of  articles  on  Manual  Training 
which  appears  in  this  number  is  an  argument 
for  this  form  of  education  because  of  “the 
increased  intellectual  power  which  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  physiological  result  of  such  training.” 

The  History  of  English  Poetry,  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Courthope,  which  Messrs.  Macmillan  are  to 
issue  in  four  volumes,  is  so  far  advanced  that 
the  flrst  volume  will  be  published  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  author  adopts  the 
method  of  literary  criticism  contemplated  by 
Gray,  rather  than  the  antiquarian  method 
actually  followed  by  Warton.  Instead  of  ar¬ 
ranging  the  materials  in  mere  chronological 


order  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  he  en¬ 
deavors,  while  preserving  the  order  of  time, 
to  interpret  the  development  of  English  poetry 
by  showing  the  relations  of  thought  between 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  This 
historic  method  is  more  and  more  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  true  method  of  interpretation 
of  the  progress  of  thought  in  all  its  lines  of 
development.  Mr.  Courthope  strongly  opposes 
the  theory  that  the  Renaissance  was  a  sudden 
uprising  of  thought  and  traces  the  line  of  con¬ 
nection  between  ancient  and  modern  culture, 
through  the  system  of  encyclopaedic  education 
transmitted  to  the  Latin  Church  in  the  deca 
dence  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  same  firm 
announce  two  new  volumes  by  Mr.  William 
Winter,  Brown  Heather  and  Bluebells,  and  a 
volume  of  poems  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  who  will 
be  remembered  as  the  compiler  of  a  popular 
anthology  called  The  Paradise  of  Poetry. 

Mr.  Edmond  Kelly,  who  has  been  prominent 
in  the  movement  for  municipal  reform  in  New 
York,  has  written  a  book  of  peculiarly  timely 
interest  which  discusses  Evolution  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  religious  and  political  life  of 
the  day,  with  illustrations  drawn  from  recent 
events  in  New  York.  This  book  is  an  attempt 
to  show  that  the  Evolution  of  to  day  is  differ¬ 
entiated  from  the  Evolution  which  preceded 
the  advent  of  man  by  the  factor  of  conscious 
effort ;  that  man,  by  virtue  of  his  faculty  of 
conscious  effort,  is  no  longer  the  product  of 
Evolution  but  the  master  of  it ;  that  the  chief 
ally  of  this  faculty  is  religion,  and  its  most 
fruitful  though  as  yet  neglected  field  is  poli¬ 
tics  ;  that  an  alliance  between  religion  and 
politics  is  essential  to  progress  in  the  struggle 
of  humanity  with  evil  and  with  pain  ;  and  that 
this  alliance  must  practice  the  gospel  of  effort 
and  not  that  of  laissezfaire.  The  publishers 
will  be  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

An  important  book  of  peculiar  timeliness  is 
Mr.  Henry  Norman’s  forthcoming  work  on  the 
Peoples  and  Politics  of  the  Far  East.  The 
author  spent  nearly  four  years  in  the  Far  East, 
often  under  circumstances  of  difficulty  that 
would  have  been  insurmountable  had  he  not 
ossessed  powerful  credentials.  As  a  result  he 
as  been  enabled  to  prepare  a  work  rare  in  in¬ 
formation  and  interest,  including  an  account 
of  the  present  political  situation  in  China, 
Japan,  Korea,  Siam  and  Malaya.  The  object 
of  the  book  is,  in  the  author’s  own  words,  “to 
try  and  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  Far  East, 
mingling  travel  and  studies,  adventure  and 
information,  tales  and  statistics,  fancy  and 
fact.”  It  will  contain  sixty  illustrations  and 
four  maps,  and  will  be  published  by  the  Scrib¬ 
ners. 
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“THE  NEW  PULPIT.” 

By  Bev.  Thomas  Nichols. 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  in  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Review  favors  us  with  a  disquisition  upon 
the  New  Pulpit,  concerning  which  he  prom¬ 
ises  great  things.  He  remarks  at  the  outset 
that  “it  is  always  best  to  declare  concerning 
anything  desirable  that  it  already  exists.  As 
prophecy  often  brings  its  own  fulfillment,  so 
assertion  will  often  create  a  fact.  Now  we 
want  a  New  Pulpit ;  the  laity  intends  to  get  a 
New  Pulpit,  and,  what  is  more,  a  New  Pulpit 
is  on  its  way.”  This  is  frank,  but  suggests  the 
reflection  that  if  this  is  a  specimen  of  the 
morality  of  the  New  Pulpit,  even  though  it  be 
already  on  its  way, the  sooner  it  is  side-tracked, 
the  better.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  for 
many  other  reasons,  some  of  which  this  arti¬ 
cle  will  seek  to  point  out. 

The  New  Pulpit  is  defined  as  “a  pulpit  in 
touch  with  the  life  of  the  period ;  a  pulpit 
up  to  date ;  interested  in  what  is  interesting ; 
capable  of  refocusing  religion ;  quick  to  note 
when  a  phrase  is  outworn ;  resolved  to  find 
why  clever  men  wont  listen  to  sermons;  con¬ 
vinced  that  every  pursuit,  occupation,  discov¬ 
ery,  and  faculty  of  man  should  have  a  moral 
thrust  (why  always  a  “thrust”?),  and  prepared 
to  give  it.  This  New  Pulpit  is  the  result  of 
growth,  the  outcome  of  the  fact  that  “the 
Church  is  not  a  building,  but  a  voice,  a  living, 
growing  voice,  which  is  always  outgrowing 
itself.”  The  method  of  the  New  Pulpit  is  “re 
statement  up  to  date.  ”  The  Transition  Pulpit 
is  the  form  which  this  blessing  takes  on  just 
at  present,  without  which  “no  one  would  ever 
listen  to  sermons ;”  though  how,  if  the  Church 
is  continually  outgrowing  itself,  it  can  ever 
get  beyond  the  Transition  Pulpit  and  acquire 
for  itself  a  pulpit  altogether  “new,”  is  a  point 
concerning  which  explanation  is  not  vouch¬ 
safed  us.  We  are  told,  however,  that  Dr.  Lid- 
don  was  a  great  advance  upon  the  “old  pul¬ 
pit,”  even  while  it  is  acknowledged  that  he 
“pins  his  faith  to  the  old  theological  watch¬ 
words,”  and  F.  W,  Robertson  is  named  as  “the 
great  transitionist  preacher  of  the  more  lib¬ 
eral,  or  Broad  Church  school.”  Yet  evidently 
Robertson  is  not  regarded  as  going  far  enough, 
because  “be  stuck  very  closely  to  the  Bible 
(poor  Robertson  !)  and  thought  it  his  duty  to 
present,  in  some  form  or  other,  what  are  called 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion, 
all  of  them  singularly  absent  from  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  e.  g.,  eternal  punishment,  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  justification  by  faith,  baptismal  regen¬ 
eration,  and  so  forth.”  This  gives  us  the  key 
to  the  position  assumed  by  this  author. 

Now  it  may  be  freely  acknowledged  that  the 
demand  for  a  restatement  of  religious  truth, 
especially  in  the  popular  proclamation  of  it, 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  passing  age,  is  legiti¬ 
mate,  and  to  this  extent  the  New  Pulpit  may 
be  cordially  welcomed.  Centuries  and  gener¬ 
ations  differ.  The  form  which  makes  the  ser¬ 
mon  effective  in  one  age,  destroys  its  efficiency 
in  the  next.  The  new  generation  sets  its 
hymn  to  new  music.  It  -  demands  modern 
forms  of  speech,  acquaintance  with  existing 
problems,  freshness  of  illustration.  There  is 
no  disputing  the  fact  that  “no  one  could  sit 
through  a  Tillotson  or  a  Barrow,  or  even  a 
Simeon  or  a  Wesley  now.”  Fifty  years  ago, 
in  New  England,  a  young  pastor,  exhausted 
with  the  labors  of  a  revival  season,  asked  his 
people  one  evening  to  listen  to  a  sermon  by 
Jonathan  Edwards.  What  more  potent  name 
to  conjure  with  t  But  it  would  not  work :  the 
interest  flagged,  and  the  flame  of  devotion  soon 
became  almost  dead  ashes.  Much  more  would 
this  be  the  case  to-day.  Preaching  must  be 
“to  the  times.”  But  that  this  should  affect 
the  susbstance  of  the  truth  presented,  so  that 


the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity  may  be 
laid  aside,  is  another  matter. 

Christ,  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haweis,  was  a 
“modern  preacher”  in  His  day,  which  is  very 
true.  Witness  His  parables  and  His  oft-re¬ 
peated,  “Verily,  verily  1  say  unto  you.”  He 
spake  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes.  He  smote  traditionalism  hip  and 
thigh.  But  He  was  far  from  being  a  “mod¬ 
ern  preacher”  in  the  sense  in  which  this  phrase 
is  now  used.  He  sacrificed  nothing  whatever 
of  the  preceding  revelation  as  to  its  spirit, 
and  even  His  changes  in  form  are  no  model 
for  us,  because  in  His  prophetic  office  He  had 
it  for  His  special  mission  to  translate  the  typi¬ 
cal  and  the  provisional  into  the  substantial 
and  the  abiding.  Moreover,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  no  more  a  compendium  of  Hie 
doctrine  than  is  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  the  third  chapter  of  John’s  Gospel,  or 
the  long  discourse  with  which  this  Gospel 
closes.  His  teachings  are  to  be  drawn  by 
comparison  and  combination  from  His  entire 
utterances. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  in  the  progress  of  doctrine 
since  Christ’s  day  there  has  been  any  such 
departure  from  Him  as  this  idea  of  a  new  pul¬ 
pit  involves.  When  it  is  said  that  “the  Apos¬ 
tles  are  not  quite  Christ,”  and  “the  fathers 
are  not  quite  Apostolic,”  an  important  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  cases  is  ignored. 
The  Apostles  are  more  than  Christ,  though 
always  by  inspiration  which  He  first  promised 
and  then  imparted.  Their  work  is  to  expand 
and  build  upon  Him.  The  fathers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  less  than  Christ.  In  them  doc¬ 
trine  deteriorates.  They  miss  the  meaning  of 
the  Apostolic  utterances.  The  schoolmen, 
and  the  mediaeval  churchmen  in  general  are 
still  farther  away.  We  are  getting  now  into 
the  dark  ages.  But  under  Luther  and  Calvin 
we  have  a  new  sun-rising  because  they  go 
back  to  the  Apostles,  and  if  we  “have  broken 
with  Calvin,”  and  are  “about  to  break  with 
Luther”  in  any  other  sense  than  by  coming 
nearer  to  the  Apostles,  so  much  the  worse  for 
us. 

But  after  all,  the  question  is  whether  the 
New  Pulpit,  as  pictured  by  Mr.  Haweis,  un¬ 
derstands  Christ,  and  bows  to  His  authority. 
That  it  fails  to  do  the  former  appears  from  the 
list  of  the  “topics  of  the  divine  preacher,”  with 
which  we  are  furnished.  They  are  declared 
to  be:  “The  relations  between  a  clever 
swindler  and  bis  employer,  a  woman  plying 
her  broom  diligently,  a  clamorous  widow  wor¬ 
rying  a  police  magistrate,  the  children  of  the 
street  playing  their  vulgar  little  games  and 
singing  their  vulgar  little  songs,  the  processes 
of  digestion,  the  weather,  the  occupations  of 
Hodge,  the  secrets  of  fishing,  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  bread  or  bottling  wine.”  That  is,  they 
are  practical,  not  doctrinal :  they  deal  chiefly 
with  every-day  affairs.  Yet  the  instances 
cited  do  not  show  this,  for  plainly  they  are 
but  illustrations,  while  the  real  topics  of  the 
Master  are  the  things  which  they  shadow  forth 
—the  nature  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  the 
necessity  that  man  shall  forgive  if  he  will  be 
forgiven,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  the  value  of 
the  immortal  soul,  and  the  secret  of  winning 
it. 

However,  w’hen  Mr.  Haweis  goes  on  to  say 
that  politics  on  the  ethical  side,  commerce, 
current  fiction,  journalism,  should  none  of 
them  be  ignored  in  the  pulpit,  there  need  be 
no  controversy  with  him.  Here,  perhaps,  the 
pulpit  of  the  present  not  less  than  that  of  the 
past  is  defective.  Unquestionably  a  treatment 
of  thhse  topics  upon  occasion  belongs  to  an 
“all  round”  Gospel.  But  there  is  no  excuse 
for  saying,  as  this  author  does  say,  that  “the 
present  always  accuses  the  past,  and  one  sect 
always  accuses  other  sects  of  failing  to  preach 
the  Gospel.”  Just  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The 


I  present  cheerfully  recognizes  that  the  past  has 
preached  the  Gospel,  and  therefore  refuses  to 
be  separated  from  tbe  past ;  and  each  true  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Church  of  Christ  rejoices  in  the 
loyalty  to  the  great  commission  of  every  other 
true  division.  Therefore  all  these,  it  may  be 
confidently  expected,  will  be  found  joining 
the  protest  against  such  a  caricature  of  Gos¬ 
pel  truth  as  Mr.  Hawies  would  thrust  upon 
them. 

What  this  author  says  about  the  relation  of 
the  pulpit  to  amusements,  is  itself  amusing  in 
a  high  degree.  Maurice  is  referred  to  as  one 
who  was  “no  friend  of  the  stage  as  it  existed 
in  his  day.”  And  precisely  that  is  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  evangelical  ministry  toward  the 
stage  as  it  exists  in  this  day,  and  as  it  has  ex¬ 
isted  in  all  the  past.  It  is  not  an  ideal  stage 
that  has  raised  the  controversy,  but  the  actual 
stage,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  and  as  our 
fathers  were.  When  has  it  failed  of  being  a 
school  of  vice?  Mr.  Hawies  grants  that  “it  is 
not  the  province  of  the  clergy  to  consort  os¬ 
tentatiously  with  the  ladies  of  the  ballet,”  a 
statement  in  which  it  is  easy  to  agree  with 
him,  whether  the  consorting  be  ostentatious  or 
otherwise.  But  why?  Because  of  the  style  of 
exhibitions  to  which  these  “ladies”  are  com¬ 
mitted,  to  go  no  farther  for  a  reason.  And 
when  we  are  told  that  the  “play-actor  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  reckon  with  the  parson  by  bringing 
him  before  the  footlights,”  and  “by  seasoning 
the  high-class  drama  with  two  or  three  little 
sermons,  generally  in  tbe  mouth  of  a  frail 
lady,”  the  champion  of  the  stage  seems  almost 
to  confess  judgment. 

The  advocates  of  a  New  Pulpit  respect 
Christ’s  authority  as  little  as  they  compre¬ 
hend  His  doctrine.  There  is  a  distinct  repu¬ 
diation  in  Mr.  Haweis’s  article  of  more  than 
one  of  Christ’s  positive  utterances.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  the  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament  (with  reference  to  which  all  the 
new  light  possible  should  be  welcomed),  but 
of  substituting  for  tbe  New  Testament  teach¬ 
ings  the  conclusions,  or  the  supposed  conclu¬ 
sions,  of  modem  scholarship  and  modern  sci¬ 
ence.  As  to  the  teachings  of  Christ,  not  much 
more  appears  to  be  claimed  for  them  than 
that  they  were  “  the  likeliest  statement — what 
seemed  most  trae  at  the  time.”  The  Church 
can  never  take  this  position.  Christ  is  to  her, 
and  must  be,  the  infallible  teacher :  not  sim¬ 
ply  one  who  in  the  evolution  of  spiritual  truth 
surpassed  by  an  immense  interval  all  who 
had  preceded  Him.  To  give  up  this,  and  to 
have  nothing  to  put  in  its  place  except  “the 
freedom  of  Christ’s  utterance  (whatever  that 
may  mean),  the  reach  of  His  sympathy,  and 
that  discernment  of  the  signs  of  the  times 
without  which  no  ministry  can  be  prophetical 
and  no  pulpit  alive,”  is  to  make  a  poor  ex¬ 
change  indeed. 

The  climax  is  reached  when  tbe  very  cre¬ 
dentials  on  which  Christ  relied  are  shorn  of 
their  unique  character.  And  this  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  what  the  article  under  notice 
says  concerning  Occultism.  To  see  Occultism 
handled  without  gloves,  read  the  paper  enti¬ 
tled  “Tbe  Psychical  Comedy,”  published  side 
by  side  with  Mr.  Haweis's  article  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  number  of  tbe  North  American.  But 
the  facts  here  brought  to  light  seem  to  have 
been  entirely  overlooked  by  our  author.  Oc¬ 
cultism  with  him  is  scientifically  demonstrated, 
and  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  explained  on 
this  basis.  Then  tbe  miracles  of  Christ  are 
no  longer  the  attestation  of  His  divine  mis¬ 
sion  ;  and  since  He  claims  that  they  are,  then 
Christ  himself,  whether  from  ignorance  or  de¬ 
ceit,  is  no  longer  trustworthy.  To  this  com¬ 
plexion  it  must  come  at  last.  The  New  Pulpit 
may  be  whatever  it  will ;  it  is  not  Christian. 
And  if  this  is  tbe  length  to  which  we  must  go 
in  order  that  the  “  clever  man”  may  be  induced 
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to  listen  to  our  sermons,  better  let  the  clever 
man  look  out  for  himself.  It  is  no  discredit 
to  any  man  that  he  “drags  about  the  familiar 
dogmas”  and  “shouts  the  old  watchwords”  so 
long  as  dogmas  and  watchwords  clearly  come 
from  Christ.  “Pounding  the  infidel”  may  be 
a  thankless  task,  nor  need  it  be  denied  that 
“the  infidel  is  often  the  truth-seekei  in  dis¬ 
guise.”  but  fidelity  to  the  truth  against  all 
unbelief,  whether  of  the  head  or  of  the  heart, 
is  the  indispensable  condition  of  a  victorious 
Christianity. 

PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

At  the  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Meeting  last 
Monday  morning  the  Rev.  Robert  H.  Fulton 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  “Ministerial 
Tone”  which  was  well  received.  The  follow¬ 
ing  abstract  will  be  read  with  interest: 

“In  what  I  shall  have  to  say  about  minis¬ 
terial  tone  I  shall  not  refer  to  any  set  quality 
of  voice,  but  rather  to  the  quality  of  man 
back  of  the  voice.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  true  minister  of  Christ  is,  from  con¬ 
viction  and  by  experience,  a  Christian  who 
aims  to  lead  others  to  be  Christians  from  con¬ 
viction  and  by  experience.  He  is  by  profes¬ 
sion  a  persuader  of  men  toward  a  truer  life. 
In  the  tone  of  his  persuasion  sounds  the  tone 
of  the  persuader.  The  message  cannot  get 
quit  of  the  personality  of  the  messenger. 

“Tone  in  music  is  a  composite  sound  the 
resultant  of  more  chords  than  one  vibrating 
in  unison.  The  tone  of  a  minister  is  a  com¬ 
posite  of  qualities  likewise,  a  blend  of  traits 
which,  if  they  be  of  the  right  sort  and  in  due 
proportion,  makes  his  work  a  blessing  and  his 
life  a  round  of  daily,  increasing  satisfactions. 

“What  are  some  of  these  qualities?  I  have 
not  time  to  mention  them  all,  but  the  chief, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  suggested  by  the  adjec¬ 
tives  manly,  spiritual,  disinterested,  hopeful. 
If  one  were  to  possess  these  qualities  in  full 
measure,  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  escape  be¬ 
ing  a  public  benefactor. 

“‘Show  thyself  a  man’  is  the  first  motto  for 
a  minister’s  life.  Jesus,  to  save  men.  Him¬ 
self  became  a  Man.  'Verily  He  took  not  on 
Him  the  nature  of  angels.’  A  hard-headed 
Scotchman,  criticising  the  ministers  of  his 
parish,  said:  ‘Our  first  was  a  man,  but  no 
minister ;  our  second  was  a  minister,  but  no 
man ;  the  one  we  now  have  is  neither  a  man 
nor  a  minister.  ’  The  next,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
was  both  a  man  and  a  minister. 

“But  he  must  also  be  spiritually  minded. 
Worldliness  in  the  pulpit  is  detested  by 
worldliness  in  the  pew.  We  are  set  to  minis¬ 
ter  in  holy  things.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  be 
specially  clever  at  a  bargain.  Others  may  be 
better  booked  in  the  price  of  town  lots,  but 
none  should  excel  us  in  estimating  the  values 
of  righteousness  and  peace  and  Joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

“Disinterestedness  is  the  third  cardinal 
quality  of  your  true  minister.  ‘I  seek  not 
yours,  but  you,’  said  a  great  Apostle.  The 
impression  sometimes  obtains  that  this  or  that 
one  is  in  the  ministry  for  what  there  is  in  it. 
This  is  the  deadliest  of  slanders,  if  it  is  a 
slander,  and  the  most  killing  of  truths  if  it  is 
a  truth. 

“The  last  requisite  of  right  ministerial  tone 
which  I  specify  is  hopefulness.  ‘My  days  are 
swifter  than  a  weaver’s  shuttle  and  are  spent 
without  hope,  ’  is  the  wailing  tone  of  many  a 
burdened  life.  The  preacher  should  know 
how  to  say,  ‘Be  of  good  cheer.’  A  pessimist 
in  the  pulpit  is  a  dismal  devil,  usurping  the 
place  of  the  joyful  Christ.  The  minister  must 
believe  heartily,  and  because  he  heartily  be¬ 
lieves  it,  heartily  proclaim  that  ‘Jesus  is  able 
to  save  even  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come 
unto  Ood  by  him,  seeing  that  He  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  them.’ 


“If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  putting  the  stress 
on  manliness,  spirituality,  disinterestedness, 
and  hopefulness,  then  the  minister  who  would 
have  a  full,  pure  tone  should  seek  to  possess 
these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.  Nothing 
that  relates  to  man  should  be  foreign  to  him. 
Whatever  will  make  his  eye  more  single,  his 
heart  more  pure,  his  spirit  more  joyous,  should 
be  sedulously  gathered  into  bis  life.  The 
nether  springs  of  earth  he  should  not  forsake, 
but  especially  let  him  drink  from  the  river  of 
God,  which  is  full  of  water.  ” 

A  number  of  our  churches  report  encourag¬ 
ing  accessions  at  their  recent  communions. 
Among  these  are:  Greenwich -street.  Dr.  Will¬ 
iam  Hutton,  pastor,  20;  the  West  Hope,  Dr. 
William  H.  McCaughey,  32 ;  the  Harper  Memo¬ 
rial,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Fox,  12 ;  Tabor,  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Skillman,  43;  the  First,  Dr.  George  D. 
Baker,  2b;  Northern  Liberties,  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Wissner,  18. 

The  Rev.  Edward  G.  Thurber,  D. D,  pastor 
of  the  American  Chapel,  Paris,  has  begun  his 
work  in  the  First  Church,  Germantown.  He 
will  continue  for  several  months,  by  exchange 
with  Dr.  Charles  Wood,  who  is  now  preach¬ 
ing  in  Dr.  Thurber’s  pulpit  in  Paris. 

The  Rev.  William  P.  Merrill  last  Sabbath 
closed  his  work  as  pastor  of  the  Trinity 
Church,  Chestnut  Hill,  preparatory  to  becom¬ 
ing  pastor  of  the  Sixth  Church  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Merrill  has  won  a  very  warm  place  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people  and  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  Philadelphia  gives  him  up^reluctant 
ly  to  Chicago,  but  the  field  to  which  he  goes 
is  a  much  larger  one,  and  we  must  not  com¬ 
plain. 

The  young  people  of  the  North  Broad -street 
Church  tendered  a  reception  last  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  to  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  Wads- 
w'orth,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Wadsworth.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth’s  pastorate.  The  lecture-room  was 
handsomely  decorated  with  flowers  and  palms. 
A  pendant  bore  the  legend,  wrought  in  flow¬ 
ers,  “  1890-1895.  ”  Mr.  Hartman  Baker  made  an 
address  on  behalf  of  the  people,  speaking  of 
their  love  for  their  pastor  and  of  his  faithful 
work  among  them.  Mr.  Wadsworth  responded 
in  grateful  words.  Mr.  Wadsworth  has  been 
a  very  successful  pastor.  He  is  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  is  faithful  in  all  his  relations  to 
the  church  and  people.  The  church  is  very 
prosperous  under  his  ministry. 

Quite  an  elaborate  volume  is  about  coming 
out  here,  entitled,  “The  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Philadelphia.  ”  It  is  further  designated  as 
“a  camera  and  pen  sketch  of  each  Presby¬ 
terian  church  and  institution  in  the  city.”  It 
has  been  compiled  and  edited  by  the  Rev. 
William  P.  White,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  William  H. 
Scott,  who  is  also  the  publisher.  Drs.  William 
C.  Cattell  and  Willard  M.  Rice  contribute  in¬ 
troductory  chapters,  the  former  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  of 
which  he  is  the  president,  and  the  latter 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  of  which 
be  is  stated  clerk.  The  book  is  brought 
out  in  beautiful  style  both  as  regards  press 
work  and  binding.  It  is  indeed  quite  an 
achievement  as  a  piece  of  bookmaking.  The 
sketches  of  the  churches  are  generally  brief, 
but  they  give  succinctly  the  principal  facts  of 
their  history.  The  photographic  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  buildings  are  unusually  good.  All 
our  Philadelphia  Presbyterian  institutions 
likewise  have  their  place  in  the  volume.  Mr. 
Scott,  to  whose  thought  and  enterprise  we  are 
indebted  for  this  book,  says  its  preparation 
has  been  a  labor  of  love.  It  is  published  by  him, 
not  for  personal  profit,  but  with  the  intention 
that  if  there  shall  be  any  gain  from  its  sale. 


it  will  be  given  to  the  cause  of  Church  Ex¬ 
tension  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Dickey  has  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Lane  Seminar;,  where  he  delivered 
four  lectures  to  the  students  on  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  The  topics  of  the  lectures  were : 

1.  The  Relation  and  Character  of  the  Minister ; 

2.  Methods  of  Ministerial  Work ;  8.  Preach¬ 
ing  ;  4.  Making  Sermons  and  Making  Mistakes. 
These  lectures  were  well  received  by  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Dr.  Dickey  is  able  to  give  great  help 
to  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  the  min¬ 
istry. 

AN  OUTING  AT  NEWPORT  NEWS. 

By  George  S.  Mott,  D.D. 

An  outing  in  March  has  brought  me  to  New¬ 
port  News,  Va.  I  was  here  on  the  thirty- 
third  anniversary  of  tl^/e  famous  duel  between 
the  first  ironclads,  Merrimac  and  Monitor, 
which  sent  a  shock  of  astonishment  through¬ 
out  civilized  nations,  and  opened  a  new  era  in 
naval  warfare,  equal  to  that  which  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  gunpowder  produced.  The  first 
day  the  Merrimac  had  easy  work.  It  defied 
the  navy  of  the  North,  and  demolished  two  of 
the  largest  men-of-war  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  The  Cumberland  sank,  and 
the  Congress  was  run  ashore  and  surrendered. 
All  this  transpired  right  in  front  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  town.  The  Cumberland  went  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  the  channel  immediately  out  from  the 
docks  where  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  has  its  freight  station.  The  batteries, 
which  are  now  included  in  the  city  limits, 
poured  their  shot  in  vain  upon  the  shielded 
sides  of  that  devouring  monster,  which  spread 
dismay  among  the  Federal  ships.  But  that 
night  the  little  Monitor  crept  under  the  guns 
of  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  next  morning  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  struggle  of  four  hours’  dura¬ 
tion  which  left  each  vessel  disabled.  But  the 
Merrimac  went  back  to  her  shelter  at  Norfolk, 
from  which  she  never  came  forth. 

After  the  camp  of  Union  soldiers  was  broken 
up  here  at  Newport  News,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  it  relapsed  into  its  old  condition  of  open 
fields.  And  so  it  remained  until  1881,  when 
it  was  selected  as  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad.  This  was  a 
wise  choice,  for  the  waters  here  can  float  the 
largest  ships,  being  fifty  feet  deep.  The 
magnificent  harbor  of  Hampton  Roads  which 
lies  in  front  and  to  the  east  of  the  broad  point 
on  which  the  town  is  situated,  would  furnish 
anchorage  for  all  the  navies  in  the  world,  and 
indeed,  its  merchant  ships  also.  Lieutenant 
Maury  pronounced  it  the  finest  harbor  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
world.  The  city  was  laid  out,  and  remains 
largely  under  the  control  of  the  Old  Dominion 
Land  Company,  which  has  advanced  its  pros¬ 
perity  with  intelligent  zeal. 

But  that  which  has  given  the  greatest  devel¬ 
opment  to  the  place  was  the  establishment  of 
the  shipyard  here  about  seven  years  ago, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Hunting- 
ton.  This  immense  resource  has  grown  to 
mammoth  proportions,  so  that  now  it  is  the 
largest  on  this  continent,  and  will  yet  surpass 
any  shipyard  in  the  world.  This  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  and  Dry  Dock  Company  occupies  seventy- 
five  acres  along  the  river  front  for  half  a  mile. 
Here  are  constructed  iron  and  steel  steamships 
and  iron  vessels  of  all  kinds.  To  carry  on  the 
work  of  repair  an  immense  dry  dock  has  been 
built,  the  length  of  which  on  top  is  600  feet, 
and  the  width  130,  with  a  draught  of  water 
over  the  sill  of  25  feet.  This  is  the  largest  dry 
dock  in  our  county,  and  the  only  one  which 
can  accommodate  the  enormous  Atlantic  steam¬ 
ships.  The  various  shops  are  of  vast  propor¬ 
tions.  and  are  fitted  up  with  ponderous 
machiney  of  the  latest  pattern,  and  capable  of 
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executing  the  heaviest  work  in  ship- building. 
The  appliances  in  the  machine  and  boiler 
shops,  and  throughout  the  yard  are  of  the 
most  perfect  design,  so  that  work  is  done 
with  dispatch  and  in  an  economical  manner. 
Extensive  use  is  made  of  electricity  as  a  mo¬ 
tive  power.  There  are  now  on  the  ship-ways 
four  iron  vessels,  three  of  which  are  gunboats 
for  the  United  States.  Several  vessels  are  at 
the  docks  for  repairs,  and  one  is  in  the  dry 
dock. 

On  this  whole  plant  $5,000,000  have  been  ex¬ 
pended.  At  present  2,000  men  are  employed. 
Nearly  one-third  of  these  are  negroes,  who 
are  mostly  common  laborers.  Near  the  yard 
are  four  long  rows  of  neat  brick  houses  for 
the  families  of  the  operators.  And  for  their 
children  Mr.  Huntington  has  erected  a  school- 
house,  in  which  t\e  gives  a  free  education  to 
them.  The  school  is  of  a  high  order,  with  a 
kindergarten  department. 

The  coastwise  trade  and  the  foreign  tradic 
are  rapidly  increasing.  This  arises  from  the 
large  tonnage  over  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  The  coal  shipments  over  this  road 
amount  to  100,000  tons  a  month.  There  is 
ample  accommodation  for  placing  alongside 
the  Waters’s  edge  at  one  time,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  1,500  carloads  of  freight.  $50,000  a 
month  are  disbursed  in  handling  this  busi¬ 
ness.  The  second  largest  grain  elevator  in  this 
country  is  at  this  terminus,  capable  of  storing  j 
1,780,000  bushels.  It  cost  $1,500,000.  The 
coast  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Old  Dominion 
Steamship  Line  to  New  York,  with  five  vessels 
a  week,  and  the  Merchants  and  Miners  Trans¬ 
portation  Company,  which  plies  to  Boston, 
Providence,  and  Baltimore,  with  four  steam¬ 
ers  a  week.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  has  two  lines  of  ocean  steamers,  one  to 
Liverpool  and  the  other  to  London.  A  line 
also  is  coi\teniplated  to  Olasgow.  Tha  value 
of  exports  for  1894  was  $14,337,000. 

The  population  has  grown  to  9,000.  Of 
these  a  large  number  are  young  men,  em¬ 
ployed  mostly  in  the  offices  of  the  companies. 
The  six  churches  are  awake  to  the  importance 
of  caring  for  these.  A  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  has  been  organized,  which  is 
in  vigorous  operation,  employing  the  full  time 
of  a  secretary.  The  rooms  of  the  Association 
are  wholly  inadequate  for  the  demands  on 
them.  There  is  a  noble  field  open  for  useful¬ 
ness,  but  the  Association  will  be  seriously 
crippled  until  it  has  better  accommodation. 
It  should  have  a  building  appropriated  to  its 
own  use  and  to  correspond  w’ith  the  important 
woik  which  lies  before  them. 

The  next  advance  in  our  country  will  be 
southward.  Its  mineral  and  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  and  its  balmy  climate  must  soon  at¬ 
tract  a  desirable  immigration.  Of  all  the  ports 
through  which  this  development  will  seek  an 
outlet  to  the  ocean,  Newport  News  stands 
foremost.  She  has  advantages  surpassing 
those  of  any  competitor.  She  has  also  a  con¬ 
centration  of  capital,  and  the  sagacity  of  men 
of.  great  enterprise,  which  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  secure  for  any  other  port.  She 
is  the  iVeic  Port  of  the  South,  indeed,  of  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

One  can  spend  an  outing  here  very  pleasant¬ 
ly.  There  are  points  of  interest  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  be  visited :  Jamestown,  with  its 
ruins  of  the  old  church,  the  first  built  north 
of  St.  Augustine;  Smithfield,  with  its  ruins 
of  the  past  and  its  evidence  of  progress  in  a 
great  factory  for  cleaning  peanuts ;  Norfolk. 
Virginia  Beach,  Ocean  View,  Hampton,  and 
Old  Point  Comfort.  All  these  are  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles.  Those  who  love  fash¬ 
ion  and  gayety  will  prefer  Old  Point  Comfort, 
but  those  who  seek  quiet  and  rest  will  obtain 
great  benefit  at  Newport  News,  in  the  War¬ 
wick  Hotel,  where  a  good  table  and  most 
comfortable  rooms  are  always  furnished,  and 
a  homelike  air  delights  and  soothes. 


TRUE  REPENTANCE  OF  A  SOLDIER. 

By  Bev.  J.  Addison  Whitaker. 

I  do  not  recall,  in  all  my  experience  of 
nearly  fifty  years  in  the  ministry,  a  better 
illustration  of  the  subject  announced  in  the 
above  heading  than  the  following  incident 
which  occurred  during  my  army-chaplain  life : 

My  regiment,  the  Eleventh  Pennsylvania 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  Headquarters,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Va. ,  was  encamped  for  the  winter  of 
’68  on  the  Nansemond  River,  the  several  com¬ 
panies  performing  important  picket  duties  or 
engaged  in  raids,  as  the  weather  or  the  emer 
gency  of  General  Lee’s  demonstrations  re¬ 
quired.  In  these  cavalry  raids  there  was  not 
only  a  test  of  physical  endurance  on  the  part 
of  the  soldiers,  but  often  their  daring  and 
bravery  were  to  a  high  degree  evinced  in 
heavy  charges  and  hand-to-hand  saber  con¬ 
tests.  In  all  of  these  there  was  one  soldier 
more  than  others  who  was  not  only  ready  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  commanding  officer, 
accepting  risks  of  capture  and  ignominious 
death,  but  who  so  persistently  threw  himself 
into  the  very  front  of  the  battle  as  to  acquire 
the  sobriquet  of  “Dare-Devil.” 

It  was  while  sitting  in  my  quarters  one 

stormy  day  that  Surgeon  H - n  stepped  in 

and  said.:  “Chaplain,  there  is  a  man  in  the 
hospital  who  is  totally  unfit  for  duty,  weak  and 
despondent,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  he  is  soul-sick  and  requires  your  at¬ 
tention  more  than  mine.”  “Very  well,”  I 
replied,  “I  will  make  his  case  a  specialty 
when  I  go  over  to  the  hospital  this  after¬ 
noon.”  And  so  I  did,  and  tried  to  draw  him 
out  into  full  confidence  in  me.  But  I  could 
get  nothing  out  of  him  that  was  satisfactory. 
At  length,  just  as  I  was  leaving,  he  said  in  a 
tremulous  voice:  “I  want  to  see  you  privately. 
I  will  try  and  get  over  to  your  quarters  this 
evening. ” 

Later  on,  and  while  I  was  enjoying  the 
quiet  of  the  camp  after  the  bugle  had  sounded, 
“Put  out  the  lights,"  I  heard  a  knock  at  my 
door,  and  in  came  the  emaciated,  sad-look- 
ing,  heart-broken  soldier  whom  I  had  seen  in 
the  hospital.  Looking  around  to  satisfy  him¬ 
self  that  no  one  but  his  chaplain  was  within 
hearing,  he  drew  up  the  stool  on  which  he  was 
sitting  as  near  ns  possible  to  me  that  no  one 
might  hear,  and  unbosomed  a  secret  which 
had  been  as  a  canker  feeding  upon  his  very 
vitals.  He  began:  “Chaplain,  I  am  a  desert¬ 
er  ;  my  name  is  not - ,  but - ,  and 

I  am  a  member  of  the  — th  regiment  of 

- Artillery  stationed  at  Ft. - . 

I  deserted  from  my  regiment  one  night,  made 
my  way  to  Philadelphia,  on  my  way  as  I 
hoped,  home ;  but  when  I  found  all  the  depots 
and  wharfs  closely  guarded,  I  was  afraid  I 
might  be  arrested,  as  I  had  no  passes.  Not 
knowing  what  to  do  or  where  to  go,  I  at  last 
made  my  way  to  a  recruiting  office,  and  en¬ 
listed  in  this  regiment  under  my  present  name, 
and  have  been,  as  you  all  know,  one  of  the 
best  fighters.  I  have  time  and  again  done  my 
utmost  to  meet  death  in  battle,  feeling  that  it 
was  better  to  die  than  to  live  as  I  have  been 
living  under  the  most  cruel  torturing  of  con¬ 
science  for  my  unmanly,  unpatriotic,  and 
despicable  conduct.  I  cannot  bear  from  home 
nor  write  home.  I  am  under  constant  dread 
of  exposure  and  arrest,  and  it  is  killing  me 
by  inches.  I  can  endure  it  no  longer,  and  1 
have  come  to  confess  the  enormity  of  my 
crime.  Oh.  pray  for  me!  I  have  sinned 
against  God,  my  country,  my  father  and  my 
mother,  and  my  fellow-soldiers.  Oh,  chap¬ 
lain,  pray  for  me  that  God  may  forgive  me  1” 
I  had  never  before  witnessed  such  deep  con¬ 
viction  of  sin,  such  heart-rending  grief,  and 
never  listened  to  more  earnest  confession  and 


praying.  We  knelt  and  prayed  together,  and 
when  we  arose  from  our  knees,  I  never  saw 
such  a  remarkable  change  in  any  man’s  coun¬ 
tenance  and  feelings.  He  was  anxious  to 
have  it  all  known  and  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  public  confession  before  the  whole  regi¬ 
ment. 

I  informed  him  that  at  the  services  which 
I  would  hold  in  the  camp  on  Sunday  morning, 
he  could  have  an  opportunity  of  publicly  con¬ 
fessing  Christ  as  bis  Saviour,  of  being  bap¬ 
tized,  and  of  being  received  into  our  “Camp 
Christian  Association.”  So  on  the  following 
Sabbath  morning,  when,  as  usual,  all  in  camp 
gathered  at  our  place  of  meeting,  including 
the  commanding  officer  with  his  staff  and 
other  officers  of  the  regiment,  as  soon  as  the 
opportunity  was  given  for  any  who  desired  to 
confess  Christ  and  be  received  among  His  peo¬ 
ple,  this  soldier  was  the  first  to  make  his  way 
forward.  I  baptized  him  in  his  true  name, 
not  the  one  by  which  he  was  known  among 
the  soldiers,  which  at  once  awakened  looks  of 
surprise  and  inquiry,  and  when  he  arose  from 
his  knees,  he  immediately  turned  toward  the 
whole  congregation,  repeating,  as  he  had  done 
to  me,  the  story  of  his  desertion,  of  his  reen¬ 
listment,  of  his  awful  torments  in  all  the 
months  in  which  be  bad  been  with  them. 
And  as  the  big  tears  rolled  down  his  brawny 
cheeks,  he  declared  that  he  was  not  worthy  to 
be  called  a  soldier,  not  worthy  to  live,  and  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  cried:  “I  am  now  ready 
to  be  returned  to  my  regiment  and  suffer  what¬ 
ever  punishment  may  be  inflicted  upon  me, 
ereji  to  being  shot !  ”  The  effect  of  this  confes¬ 
sion  and  the  proofs  of  his  deep  sense  of  wrong 
to  all  concerned,  and  especially  of  his  willing¬ 
ness  and  readiness  to  make  restitution  for  the 
wrong,  even  to  giving  up  his  life  as  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  his  great  sin.  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe.  Officers  and  privates  were  overcome 
by  his  address,  and  wept  as  children,  the 
I  hardening  life  of  the  camp  and  battle-field  for 
the  time  being  yielded  to  the  indisputable 
evidences  of  the  true  repentance  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  guilty  soldier  who  stood  before 
them. 

In  a  few  days  afterward  he  was  ordered 

back  to  his  regiment  at  Ft. - ,  under 

guard,  but  accompanied  by  petitions  written 
by  the  chaplain,  signed  by  numerous  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  regiment  and  post,  and  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  commanding  general,  imploring 
that  in  view  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  his 
crime  having  been  made  known  thus  volun¬ 
tarily,  the  repenting  soldier  might  be  restored 
to  duty  in  his  regiment,  or  if  court  martialed, 
that  he  might  be  dealt  with  as  leniently  as  the 
good  of  the  army  would  permit. 

It  so  fell  out  that  in  a  little  while  after  the 
general  movement  of  the  army,  “On  to  Rich¬ 
mond,”  took  place,  and  camp  after  camp  was 
broken  up,  among  them  that  of  the  “Old 
Eleventh,”  and  to  this  writing  the  chaplain 
has  never  learned  the  fate  of  this  saved  de¬ 
serter. 

While  it  is  pleasant  for  me  to  find  a  record 
of  the  case  in  the  report  of  the  Inspector  of 
Cavalry,  Capt.  Hazzard  Stevens,  A.A.G. , 
dated  November  9,  1863,  Headquarters,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Va.,  a  copy  of  which  was  presented  to 
me  by  my  Colonel  among  other  regimental  tes¬ 
timonials,  it  is  yet  more  pleasant  to  think  of 
the  record  made  in  Heaven  and  the  joy  among 
the  angels  of  God  over  this  saved  soldier  who 
gave  such  overwhelming  testimony  of  his 
faith,  in  what  he  did  and  was  willing  to  do, 
to  show  that  bis  repentance  and  conversion 
were  genuine.  Ob,  how  many  profess  repent¬ 
ance  and  conversion  yet  live  on  in  sin,  hoping 
to  shield  themselves  from  exposure  and  pun¬ 
ishment.  “If  we  confess  our  sins.  He  is  faith¬ 
ful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.  ” 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  CASTE. 

The  grand  illuminating  principle  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  is 
the  absolute  equality  of  man  Laws  recogniz¬ 
ing  class  distinctions  have  no  existence.  In 
deed,  the  organic  law  expressly  provides  that 
“no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States,  and  no  person  holding  an  office 
of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  accept  of  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  what¬ 
ever  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  State.  ” 
This  was  obviously  enacted  through  fear  that 
such  honors  would  open  the  way  to  class  dis¬ 
tinctions  hostile  to  equal  rights  and  dangerous 
to  the  free  government  that  was  to  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

This  truth  of  man’s  equality  is  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  truth  of  Christianity,  and  its  introduction 
by  the  fathers  of  the  republic  as  a  cornerstone 
of  their  civil  polity  demonstrates  their  wis¬ 
dom,  for  thereby  was  made  the  greatest  stride 
towards  the  perfection  of  human  government 
recorded  in  history. 

The  equality  of  man  being  thus  recognized 
by  both  law  and  Gospel,  the  only  class  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  can  exist  in  the  United 
States  must  be  arbitrary  and  presumptuous ; 
arbitrary  because  they  are  founded  neither  on 
law  nor  on  justice;  presumptuous  because 
they  have  birth  in  pride  and  selfishness.  They 
are  mainly  founded  in  this  country  on  money 
or  brains,  and  in  either  case  they  have  no  jus¬ 
tification.  The  fact  that  a  man  has  abundance 
of  money  or  great  intellectual  powers  does  not 
entitle  him  to  rank  above  his  fellows.  The  fact 
that  one  star  differeth  from  another  in  glory 
is  no  credit  to  the  brighter  star ;  that  credit 
belongs  to  the  Creator.  So,  although  a  man 
have  riches  or  intellect,  both  being  gifts  from 
God,  one  may  as  reasonably  boast  of  his 
money  as  of  his  brains,  and  claim  deference 
and  respect  to  himself  above  his  fellows  for 
the  one  gift  as  for  the  other.  God  is  no  re¬ 
specter  of  persons,  why,  then,  should  we  be? 

Nevertheless  this  pride  of  money  and  of  in 
tellect  exists  in  all  communities  and  gives 
birth  to  class  distinctions  which  are  obstacles 
to  Christian  progress  everywhere.  We  have 
our  money  aristocracy  and  our  literary  aristoc¬ 
racy,  and  sometimes,  I  have  thought,  our  re¬ 
ligious  aristocracy,  too.  Exclusiveness  is  the 
badge  of  each.  Each  arrogates  to  itself  a 
superiority  over  those  outside  its  narrow  cir¬ 
cle,  which  forbids  social  intercourse,  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  ordinary  civilities  and  ameni¬ 
ties  of  life.  The  rich  man,  with  laudable  ex¬ 
ceptions.  takes  no  interest  in  the  poor  man’s 
life,  beyond  the  benefit  he  derives  from  his 
day’s  labor.  His  wife  is  of  like  spirit.  As  for 
any  fellow-feeling  or  sympathy  between  these 
extremes,  if  it  is  ever  manifested,  it  is  excep¬ 
tional.  In  many  households  to-day  there  is 
really  no  intercourse  between  mistress  and 
maid,  social  or  otherwise,  and  whatever  crav¬ 
ings  the  maid  may  have  for  moral,  religious, 
or  intellectual  improvement,  the  mistress 
rarely  knows  them,  much  less  attempts  to  sat¬ 
isfy  them.  So  poor  Bridget  remains  ignorant, 
while  her  mistress  devotes  herself  to  more  con¬ 
genial  pleasures  with  her  wealthy  friends. 

In  the  factory  and  the  work  shop  a  like 
spirit  separates  employer  and  employe.  With 
similar  indifference  the  scholar,  the  man  of 
intellect,  looks  upon  his  illiterate  neighbor, 
and  he  rejects  his  society  for  the  more  agreea¬ 
ble  company  of  his  educated  friends. 

Now  these  things  are  not  strange.  Men  are 
social  beings  and  have  their  likes  and  dislikes. 
Those  who  are  of  the  same  tastes  and  pursuits 
naturally  are  drawn  together  to  enjoy  each 
other’s  society.  We  know  of  no  pleasures 
more  intense  than  those  of  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  cultivated  minds.  The  gratifications 
that  wealth  affords  are  numerous,  and  those 


who  can  secure  them  are  naturally  drawn  to¬ 
gether  by  like  enjoyments  and  pursuits. 

But  all  these  selfish  enjoyments,  elevating 
or  otherwise,  tend  to  over-indulgence,  and 
people  generally  yield  to  such  tendencies,  and 
so  class  distinctions  are  formed  and  perpetu¬ 
ated.  We  would  not  underrate  wealth,  or 
learning,  or  religion.  All  three,  rightly  used, 
promote  man’s  welfare  and  happiness.  Bnt 
what  I  would  emphasize  here  is,  that  these 
good  things  are  instruments  that  are  easily 
misused,  and  through  this  misuse  class  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  fostered.  When  men  and  women 
realize  the  true  use  of  wealth  and  learning, 
such  distinctions  will  disappear.  When  they 
realize  that  wealth  and  learning  (secular  and 
religious)  is  theirs,  to  be  used,  not  for  their 
own  selfish  enjoyment,  but  rather  for  the 
help  and  instruction  of  their  less  favored  fel¬ 
low-men,  the  rich  will  not  exclude  the  poor 
from  their  society,  nor  the  learned  keep  aloof 
from  the  ignorant.  Both  will  go  out  into  the 
highways  and  byways  of  life,  the  one  carrying 
food  for  the  body,  the  other  food  foi  the 
mind,  each  finding  a  delight  more  substantial 
and  satisfying  in  doing  good  to  his  neighbor 
than  he  ever  dreamed  of  in  his  more  selfish 
indulgences. 

Such  a  condition  of  society  as  this  would 
develop  is  doubtless  far  in  the  future ;  that  it 
is  one  of  the  possibilities  no  one  can  doubt. 
Indeed,  Christian  society  is  slowly  but  surely 
progressing  in  this  direction.  In  oui  day  all 
women  are  not  Florence  Nightingales,  nor  all 
men  Adoniram  Judsons.  But  they  can  culti¬ 
vate  their  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  that  this 
is  their  duty  is  the  instinctive  testimony  of 
every  heart  that  thrills  at  the  recital  of  their 
noble  deeds.  Florence  Nightingale  might  have 
contented  herself  with  the  enjoyments  of  so¬ 
ciety,  living  an  easy,  uneventful  life,  and  gone 
down  to  her  grave  carrying  the  respect  and 
love  of  her  friends.  But  a  nobler  spirit 
possessed  her,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
how  abundant  and  beautiful  Were  its  fruits ! 
Suppose  all  men  and  women  to  day  should  be 
animated  by  a  like  spirit,  what  a  heaven  be¬ 
low  we  should  see !  One  of  the  most  painful 
thoughts  that  comes  to  a  reflecting  mind  is 
the  infinite  difference  between  the  possibilities 
and  the  actualities  of  every  person’s  lifel 
Men  of  culture,  women  of  culture,  especially 
fail  to  do  a  tithe  of  the  good  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of ;  they  are  so  prone  to  be  clannish  that 
they  avoid  their  less  favored  neighbors.  The 
spirit  of  class  gets  the  better  of  them,  and 
they  yield  to  the  fascinations  of  social  inter- 
conrse,  rather  than  plunge  into  the  world’s 
broad  arena,  and  by  personal  effort  strive  to 
help  and  elevate  those  around  them.  The 
great  Master’s  example  makes  the  duty  of  all 
plain.  He  did  not  seek  the  rich  and  the  in¬ 
tellectual;  He  rather  associated  with  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant,  the  humble  and  lowly,  and 
He  did  this  to  raise  them  up  and  do  them 
good.  His  disciples  were  of  the  humble  class¬ 
es,  and  He  associated  with  them  for  their 
good.  Surely  those  will  be  most  like  Him 
who  follow  His  example.  In  the  command  to 
“love  our  neighbor  as  ourself  we  shall  find 
the  solution  of  all  social  questions  that  press 
upon  our  hearts  so  heavily  to  day,  and  the  first 
step  is  the  obliteration  of  class  distinctions  in 
society.  R.  G.  Pike. 

Middlbtowk,  Cons. 


FROM  SIR  WALTER  SCOTF. 

Scotch  psalmody  should  be  heard  from  a 
distance.  The  grunt  and  the  snuffle  and  the 
whine  and  the  scream  should  all  be  blended 
in  that  deep  and  distant  sound,  which  rising 
and  falling  like  the  .^olian  harp,  may  have 
some  title  to  be  called  the  praise  of  our  Maker. 

I  will  console  myself  and  do  my  best.  But 
fashion  changes,  and  I  am  getting  old  and 


may  become  unpopular,  but  it  is  time  to  cry 
out  when  I  am  hurt.  I  remember  with  what 
great  difficulty  I  was  brought  to  think  myself 
something  better  than  common,  and  now  I 
will  not.  in  mere  faintness  of  heart,  give  up 
good  hopes. 

Well,  if  I  lay  down  the  pen  as  the  pain  in 
my  heart  hints  I  should,  what  am  I  to  do?  If 
I  think  I  shall  weep— and  that’s  nonsense,  and 
I  have  no  friend  now,  none,  to  receive  my 
tediousness  for  half  an  hour  in  the  gloaming. 
(His  wife  was  dead.) 

When  a  certain  period  of  life  is  survived, 
the  difference  of  years  between  the  survivors, 
even  when  considerable,  becomes  of  much  less 
consequence. 

Called  on  Skene  to  give  him  for  the  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society  a  heart,  apparently  human, 
stuck  full  of  pins.  It  was  found  lying  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  threshold  of  an  old  tenement  in 
Dalkeith,  a  little  below  the  surface.  It  is  in 
perfect  preservation. 


BIBLE  PRESENTATION  AT  WEST  POINT. 

That  wonderful  plateau  at  West  Point  seems 
to  have  been  formed  for  the  site  of  a  Military 
Academy.  Thursday,  March  14th,  was  a 
bright  and  bracing  day,  with  a  brilliant  blue 
sky,  and  West  Point,  with  its  marvellous  view 
of  the  Hudson  twisting  among  the  hills, 
looked  its  winter  best. 

It  was  the  day  appointed  by  Col.  Ernst,  the 
Superintendent,  for  the  Bible  presentation  to 
the  members  of  the  graduating  class.  Let  us 
here  premise  that  the  “Ladies’  Union  Mission 
School  Association,”  an  organization  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  soldiers  of 
this  country,  raised  a  fund  a  few  years  ago. 
the  interest  of  which  is  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  a  teacher’s  Bible  to  be  presented  to  each 
member  of  the  graduating  class,  both  at  West 
Point  and  also  at  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  cadets, 
dressed  in  their  best,  trooping  into  the  ven¬ 
erable  chapel,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  in¬ 
scribed  so  many  of  the  names  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  and  other  American  heroes,  and  over 
the  desk  of  which  are  the  words,  “Righteous¬ 
ness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people.  ” 

The  young  men  generally  looked  “pictures 
of  health.”  The  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Postlethwaite,  presided.  The  singing  of  the 
cadets  was  very  inspiring,  as  they  sang  Faber's 
hymn,  “There  is  a  wideness  in  God’s  mercy,” 
and  our  own  Dr.  Ray  Palmer’s  “My  faith  looks 
up  to  Thee,”  concluding  with,  “My  country 
’tis  of  thee.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  MacArthur  of  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  in  this  city  made  the  presentation  ad¬ 
dress.  His  subject  was  “The  Bible.”  He  said 
in  part :  “In  the  Bible  are  the  finest  exam¬ 
ples  of  poetry,  and  the  Psalms  were  the  most 
glorious  lyrics  that  ever  were  written.”  He 
pointed  out  the  indirect  influence  of  poetry. 
Milton  in  his  famous  epic  had  to  go  to  the 
Bible  for  his  subject,  and  Spencer  and  Dante 
and  other  poets  w'ere  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Word  of  God.  “No  man  can  have  a  liberal 
education  without  being  acquainted  with 
God’s  Word.”  He  traced  also  the  influence 
of  the  Bible  on  music,  on  Handel  and  Hay¬ 
dn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and  he  said  the 
glory  of  music  has  been  inspired  by  the  Word 
of  God.  He  spoke  also  of  its  influence  on  leg¬ 
islation,  and  closed  with  an  eloquent  appeal 
to  his  young  hearers  to  study  and  trust  the 
blessed  Bible. 

The  Fund  for  West  Point  is  in  the  custody 
of  the  Amerian  Tract  Society,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  this  occasion  to  represent  the  Socie  - 
ty  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shearer  and  Mr.  Peter 
Carter. 
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The  Religious  Press, 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  calls  attention  to  a 
special  appointment  of  the  last  General  As¬ 
sembly,  which  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Whether  intentionally  so  or  not,  we  are  glad 
to  note  that  it  synchronizes  as  to  time  with 
the  closing  week  of  Lent.  Sunday,  April  7th 
and  the  week  days  following  may  hence  well 
be  days  of  rigor,  seeing  that  the  14th  will  be 
Easter  Sunday,  when  joy  comes  in  the  early 
morning  to  us  all,  fraught  with  the  spirit  of 
philanthropy  and  good  will  toward  all  men 
of  every  clime  under  the  whole  heavens!  We 
quote ; 

Let  not  a  single  Presbyterian  church  fail  to 
observe  the  week  of  prayer  and  self-denial 
recommended  by  the  last  General  Assembly 
for  Foreign  Missions,  April  7-14.  And  let  not 
the  services  be  merely  formal,  but  hearty, 
earnest  persevering  and  believing.  The  field 
is  white  for  the  harvest,  and  the  laborers  are 
ready  to  enter  as  soon  as  the  means  of  sup¬ 
port  can  be  secured.  Not  only  must  we  pray, 
but  we  must  also  give.  Do  we  not  hear  the 
voice  again,  which  in  Old  Testament  times 
said:  “Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  store¬ 
house,  that  there  may  be  meat  in  my  house, 
and  prove  me  now  herewith,  said  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of 
heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing  that  there 
shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it.” 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  favored  the  union 
of  its  own  with  the  German  Reformed  body, 
proposed  some  two  years  since,  but  which 
failed  to  carry  in  its  General  Synod.  It  also 
approves  the  scheme  of  Federation  now  up  for 
consideration.  This,  while  frankly  confessing 
that  there  is  little  or  no  enthusiasm  for  the 
project  on  the  part  of  its  Church  at  large. 
Plans  of  Church  union  having  proved  abortive 
hitherto,  it  sees  that  “many  are  wearying  of 
the  very  effort” : 

This  feeling  is  so  prevalent  in  our  Church 
that  it  came  near  to  causing  the  rejection  in 
the  last  General  Synod  of  the  very  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  of  federation  agreed  upon  by 
the  Committees  of  our  two  Reformed  Churches 
(Dutch  and  German),  the  Cumberland  Presby¬ 
terian,  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North),  the 
United  Presbyterian,  of  the  Associate  Re¬ 
formed  Synod  of  the  South,  and  of  the  Synod 
and  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Pres 
byterian  Churches.  The  representatives  of 
these  eight  churches  agreed  to  recommend  to 
their  appointing  bodies  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Council,  in  which  each  denomination 
entering  the  Federation  will  have  equal  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  to  which  is  given  limited  and 
mainly  advisory  powers.  .  .  . 

As  respects  its  success  in  our  Church,  there 
is  more  danger  threatening  it  from  indiffer¬ 
ence  than  opposition.  Many  feel,  as  to  some 
extent  do  we,  that  promising  as  have  seemed 
the  preliminary  negotiations,  when  the  final 
and  decisive  step  is  to  be  taken  this  project,  as 
so  many  before  it,  will  fail,  and  it  seems 
scarcely  worth  while  to  spend  time  and 
strength  in  promotine  a  measure  predestined 
to  no  practical  result. 

We  write  to-day  largely  to  protest  against 
allowing  this  feeling  to  cool  the  ardor  and  the 
efforts  of  the  sincere  friends  of  Christian 
Union.  If  any  reduction  in  the  number  of 
closely  related  denominations  is  to  be  won  in 
our  day,  if  any  progress  whatever  toward  a 
United  Christian  Church  is  to  be  made,  it  will 
be  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  this  plan  of  Fed¬ 
eration.  No  other  basis  of  Union  than  that  of 
federation  has  the  promise  in  it  of  any  early 
realization.  And  while  it  is  easy  to  point  out 
defects  and  deficiencies  in  the  plan  proposed, 
because  it  will  effect  a  federation,  and  be  a 
beginning,  though  very  tentative  and  slight, 
it  should  have  the  support  of  every  one  pray¬ 
ing  and  working  for  the  oneness  of  Christ’s 
Church. 

Certainly  no  one  can  object  that  the  powers 
conferred  on  the  Federal  Council  are  either 
very  numerous  or  extensive,  indeed  the  princi¬ 
pal  objection  to  the  proposed  plan,  in  our 
minds,  is  that  it  delegates  so  little  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Council  and  reserves  so  much  to  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  but  this  feature,  even  if  it  be 
a  fault,  makes  all  the  easier  its  acceptance  by 
those,  and  they  are  not  few,  who  see  in  any 
union  a  compromising  of  denominational  pecu¬ 
liarities. 


The  Outlook  touches  on  the  tenor  of  the 
arguments  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  income  tax : 

The  array  of  talent  on  either  side  was  most 
imposing.  Among  those  who  appeared  against 
the  tax  were  ex-Senator  Edmunds  and  the 
Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate.  Among  those  who 
appeared  in  favor  of  the  tax  were  Attorney- 
General  Olney  and  Mr.  James  C.  Carter,  of 
the  New  York  Bar.  The  question  before  the 
Court  was  in  the  main  a  historical  one.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  “direct”  taxation 
must  be  apportioned  among  the  States  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  population.  If  the  income  tax  is  a 
“direct”  tax,  as  that  phrase  was  understood 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  the  new 
law  is  plainly  unconstitutional.  Under  it  New 
York  State,  instead  of  paying  but  four  times 
as  much  as  Arkansas  or  Mississippi,  will  pay 
more  than  forty  times  as  much,  as  there  are 
certainly  forty  and  possibly  four  hundred  times 
as  many  incomes  over  $4,000  in  New  York 
State  as  in  either  of  these  Southern  common¬ 
wealths.  But  the  Supreme  Court  early  held 
that  the  phrase  “direct  taxes”  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  included  only  the  land  tax  and  the  poll 
tax.  The  Court  in  the  present  case  is  asked 
to  reverse  this  decision.  It  is  also  maintained 
by  the  opponents  of  the  tax  that  it  violates 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  indirect 
taxes  must  be  uniform  throughout  the  country. 
They  maintain  that  a  tax  is  not  uniform 
which  burdens  incomes  above  $4,000  and  ex 
empts  incomes  below  that  sum.  The  defend¬ 
ers  of  the  tax  answer  that  the  Constitutional 
provision  of  uniformity  simply  meant  that  the 
rate  should  be  the  same  in  all  the  States.  The 
opponents  of  the  tax  further  claim  that  the 
clause  of  the  new  law  taxing  the  incomes  de¬ 
rived  from  State  and  municipal  bonds  is  un¬ 
constitutional,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  lessen 
the  borrowing  powers  of  local  governments. 
The  defenders  of  the  tax  urge  that  this  effect 
is  too  remote  to  constitute  an  interference  with 
the  powers  of  the  local  governments,  but  that, 
even  if  the  Court  shall  hold  otherwise,  the  de¬ 
cision  will  simply  effect  the  constitutionality 
of  this  clause.  Ex-Senator  Edmunds  in  his 
argument  digressed  from  the  real  points  before 
the  Court  into  an  attack  upon  the  unwisdom 
and  injustice  of  income  taxes,  and  a  defense 
of  a  protective  tariff.  Messrs.  Ollney  and 
Carter  in  reply  insisted  that  the  wisdom  of  a 
tax  was  a  matter  of  which  the  Legislatures 
are  the  only  judge,  and  that  the  sole  function 
of  the  Court  was  to  determine  whether  Con¬ 
gress  had  exceeded  certain  constitutional  limi¬ 
tations.  Mr.  Carter  seemed  to  warn  the  Court 
of  its  peril  if  it  encroached  on  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Legislature,  and  Mr.  Choate  in  his  con¬ 
clusion  dexterously  appealed  to  the  Court  to 
stand  for  its  own  prerogatives.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  none  of  these  considerations  of  policy  or 
dignity  will  even  seem  to  have  influenced  the 
Court’s  decision.  It  would  be  a  public  mis¬ 
fortune  if  even  the  private  opinions  of  the 
judges  regarding  the  wisdom  of  the  tax  in¬ 
fluenced  their  verdict  as  to  its  constitutionality. 

The  Observer  says  of  one  phase  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  contest : 

Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  the  club  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  opening  of  the  saloons  on  Sun¬ 
day.  This  argument  has  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  during  the  past  week  by  gentlemen  who 
should  know  better  We  are  seriously  told 
that  since  rich  men  have  their  clubs,  at  which 
they  may  meet  and  enjoy  one  another’s  com¬ 
pany.,  the  laboring  men  should  have  access 
to  the  saloons  on  Sunday  so  that  they  may 
congregate  there.  We  are  told  that  the  Sun¬ 
day  opening  question  is  not  so  much  one  of 
something  to  drink  as  of  some  one  to  talk  to. 
Nothing  is  said,  however,  of  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  clerks  in  offices  and  stores  who  are 
clubless,  and  have  no  better  home  comforts 
than  are  afforded  by  a  small  hall  bedroom, 
with  a  bedstead,  a  bureau  and  a  washbowl. 
The  laboring  men  do  not  need  any  more  sym¬ 
pathy  in  this  direction  than  do  these  clerks. 
If  laboring  men  want  a  place  where  they  may 
meet  their  fellows,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent 
them  from  hiring  rooms  and  establishing 
clubs.  The  laboring  man  is  not  so  poor  that 
he  cannot  afford  the  trifle  that  would  be  need 
ed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  neat  and  comfort¬ 
able  club  room.  But  it  is  drink  and  notsocia 
bility  that  is  sought  by  the  laboring  man  who 
demands  the  open  Sunday  saloon.  It  was  said 
before  our  museums  in  Central  Park  were 
opened  on  Sundays  that  if  this  were  done 
numbers  of  working  people  would  be  diverted 
from  the  saloons,  but  experience  does  not 
prove  this.  The  attraction  of  the  saloon  is 


the  opportunity  to  drink.  The  drinking  habit 
of  the  workingman  is  the  cause  of  the  cry  for 
a  Sunday  saloon.  It  is  a  pity,  therefore,  that 
a.  clergyman  of  repute  should  be  deluded  into 
believing  differently  and  become  the  ally  of 
those  who  would  make  all  law  conform  to 
their  vitiated  tastes  and  appetites.  Happily 
our  clergy,  with  few  exceptions,  are  opposed 
to  Sunday  saloon  opening. 


The  American  Hebrew’s  leader  has  interest 
as  showing  the  present  unrest  of  certain  ear¬ 
nest  ones  among  the  Jews.  But  alas  for  them 
if  they  conclude,  as  here,  that  Christianity 
has  no  more  for  them,  and  for  us  all,  than  has 
Judaism,  and  cease  their  quest  I  Under  the 
caption  “Christianity  not  a  Solution,”  our  con¬ 
temporary  says : 

Another  contribution  has  been  added  '»7 
Miss  Josephine  Lazarus  to  the  series  of  papers 
that  she  has  from  time  to  time  sent  forth  to 
the  world  as  her  addition  to  the  mass  of  theo¬ 
logical  literature,  devoted  more  especially  to 
the  task  of  forecasting  the  presumable  evolu¬ 
tion  of  religious  conceptions.  Her  writings 
especially  deserve  attention  as  the  most  defi¬ 
nite  presentation  of  the  vague  yearnings  of 
those  among  our  young  people  who,  without 
absolutely  cutting  adrift  from  ancestral  ties, 
still  find  some  fascination  in  their  own  con¬ 
ceptions  of  other  forms  of  faiths. 

In  the  latest  article  by  Miss  Lazarus,  on 
“The  Task  of  Judaism,”  there  is  emphatic  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  that  however  much  she  finds 
to  admire  in  her  emotional  reading  of  the 
achievements  of  Jesus,  she  is  not  prepared  for 
any  solution  of  the  problem  which  she  finds 
in  Judaism,  which  involves  the  adoption  of 
Christianity.  She  says  expressly : 

“The  Christian  Church,  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  holds  no  more  for  us  than  Judaism. 
The  best  Christianity  of  to-day  is,  for  the 
most  part,  outside  of  the  churches  and  entire¬ 
ly  outside  of  doctrine.  Christianity  is  not,  as 
we  falsely  suppose,  a  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Vicarious  Sacrifice  and  Atone¬ 
ment,  although  it  is  usually  represented  to  us 
as  such.” 

Now  this  is  just  where  Miss  Lazarus  and 
others  of  our  youth  who  look  shyly  towards 
the  daughter  faith  as  possessing  charms  for 
their  emotional  nature,  err;  Christianity  can¬ 
not  honestly  be  represented  as  other  than  “a 
doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  vi¬ 
carious  sacrifice  and  atonement.”  Without 
this  doctrine,  it  has  no  meaning  or  signifi¬ 
cance.  In  truth,  Judaism  is  as  near  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  those  forms  of  nominal  Christianity 
which  cast  aside  this  doctrine. 

The  Voice  forbodes  serious  trouble  over 
water-rights  in  the  great  new  West,  at  some 
time  in  the  future ; 

Shall  a  new  map  of  the  West  be  made,  and 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  States  be  changed  to 
conform  to  natural  divisions,  instead,  as  now, 
of  following  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude 
regardless  of  natural  divisions?  This  question 
is  being  actually  agitated  by  irrigation  experts, 
and  The  Irrigation  Age  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
draw  up  a  map  such  as  is  proposed  for  adop¬ 
tion.  It  cuts  Texas  up  into  four  States,  Cali¬ 
fornia  into  three,  and  makes  several  other  new 
States,  making  26  where  there  are  now  18, 
and  “thus  securing  to  the  West  its  equal  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  East  in  national  affairs.” 
■This  rather  quixotic  undertakine  is  felt  to  be 
necessary  because  of  the  strife  that  is  already 
arising  between  the  States  over  the  supply 
irrigating  waters.  A  comparatively  small 
number  of  States  control  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  used  to  irrigate  the  arid  lands  of  many 
States.  In  consequence,  the  people  of  one 
State  can  cut  off  altogether  the  supply  from 
thuse  of  another  State,  destroying  entirely 
their  means  of  living  so  far  as  it  depends  upon 
irrigation.  The  dissatisfaction  has  already 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  “nearly  every 
Western  State,  ”  we  are  told,  “  is  the  scene  of 
bitter  contests  over  water  rights.  ”  It  was  to 
forestall  just  such  difficulties  sure  to  ensue  in 
the  future  that  Major  Powell  urged  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  years  ago  to  keep  the  reser¬ 
voir  sites  for  the  great  hydrographic  basins  of 
the  West  in  its  own  control  It  is  not  too  late 
even  now  to  retain  many  of  the  sites,  for  they 
are  not  yet  ceded  to  the  States.  If  this  is  not 
done,  we  shall  see  these  natural  reservoirs  come 
into  the  control  of  private  parties.  It  is  not 
at  all  absurd  to  anticipate  civil  war  between 
States  of  the  West  because  of  disputes  over  the 
water  supply,  if  the  nation  does  not  retain 
these  sources  of  supply. 
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The  Passion  Week. 


XXXVII.— Jesus’  Last  Conflict  with  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees. 

Matt.  zxii.  15;  zxiii.  89;  Mark  xii.  13-40;  Luke 
XX.  20-47. 

[The  International  Lesson  for  April  7th, 
The  Triumphant  Entry,  Mark  xi.  1-11,  was 
treated  in  Lesson  XXXV.,  Evangelist  for 
March  14th.  Golden  Text.— Mark  xi.  9. 
There  is  no  International  Lesson  on  the  passage 
of  to  day’s  study]. 

Golden  Text.  —  And  He  said  unto  him. 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all 
thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all 
thy  mind.  This  is  the  great  and  first  com¬ 
mandment.  And  a  second  like  unto  it  is, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. — 
Matthew  xii.  37-39. 

The  hierarchy  had  been  baffled  and  put  to 
confusion,  but  all  the  more  were  they  deter- 
nained  to  make  Jesus  appear  wrong.  In  secret 
they  decided  on  their  next  step,  which  was  a 
new  endeavor  to  force  Him  to  pronounce  for 
a  revolution,  for  the  establishment  of  a  tem¬ 
poral  Messianic  kingdom.  Once  let  Him  so 
pronounce  and  they  could  secretly  denounce 
Him  before  Pilate  and  bring  about  His  execu¬ 
tion  without  risk  of  turning  popular  feeling 
against  themselves.  They  therefore  sent  some 
of  their  younger  disciples,  with  some  of  the 
Herodian  party,  who  claimed  that  Herod  was 
the  lawful  theocratic  ruler  of  the  nation,  to 
pretend  that  they  were  troubled  with  consci¬ 
entious  scruples  as  to  paying  tribute  to  Csesar. 
Jesus  was  a  good  Man  and  afraid  of  no  one. 
He  could  tell  them :  Was  it  lawful  or  was  it 
not? 

He  saw  at  once  their  design  to  force  Him  to 
speak  openly  for  a  revolution.  “Why  tempt  ye 
Me?”  He  asked,  showing  them  that  He  saw 
through  their  wiles.  Why  bring  a  new  kind 
of  pressure  to  induce  Me  to  take  a  stand 
which  for  more  than  a  year  1  have  persistently 
refused?  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  tem¬ 
poral  kingdom ;  the  Messiah  is  not  a  mere 
temporal  King.  Such  had  been  the  reiterated 
teachings  of  His  whole  public  ministry.  But 
now,  calling  for  a  piece  of  the  tribute  money  on 
which  the  image  of  Csesar  was  stamped.  He 
showed  them  that  they  had  themselves  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  authority  by  using  bis  money, 
but  that  this  in  no  wise  infringed  upon  their 
allegiance  to  God.  The  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God.  The  more  perfectly  they  rec¬ 
ognized  His  special  rule  over  them — the  more 
truly  they  believed  themselves  to  be  His 
Chosen  People— the  more  clearly  they  must 
see  that  their  subjection  to  Rome  was  also 
His  ordinance.  To  render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar’s  was  in  no  wise  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  rendering  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God’s. 

They  had  failed  utterly  to  embroil  Him  with 
Rome— but  the  pretext  was  too  good  not  to  be 
used ;  and  at  His  trial  before  Pilate  they  did 


accuse  Him  of  the  very  thing  He  had  distinct¬ 
ly  refused  to  say  (Luke  xxiii.  2). 

Having  failed  with  the  Herodians,  the  San¬ 
hedrin  now  put  forward  some  of  the  Saddu- 
cean  party— the  free  thinkers,  who  were  in 
general  the  priestly  and  wealthy  faction  of 
that  body — to  attempt  to  discredit  Him  with 
the  people.  The  question  was  as  to  the  Levirate 
marriage,  the  law  which  had  been  made  to 
prevent  the  lapsing  of  several  estates  into  the 
hands  of  a  single  heir,  with  the  accumulation 
of  large  landed  properties.  The  hypothetical 
case  proposed  was  a  reductio  ad  abmrdum  of 
this  law,  but  Jesus  was  not  concerned  to  ex¬ 
plain  or  apologize  for  the  law.  He  took  up 
squarely  and  fairly  the  issue  presented  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  resurrection  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  spirit  world.  Referring  to  that 
part  of  the  Scripture  which  alone  the  Saddu- 
cees  considered  authoritative,  the  Books  of 
Moses,  on  which  they  always  based  their  argu¬ 
ment  against  a  spirit  world,  saying  that  no 
teaching  of  such  a  world  is  there  to  be 
found.  He  showed  them  that  even  in  these 
books  the  witness  to  the  resurrection  is  indis¬ 
putable,  since  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob  is  the  God  of  the  living  and  cannot 
be  the  God  of  the  dead  ;  and  so  the  fact  of  a 
resurrection  is  implicitly  affirmed. 

The  answer  was  naturally  pleasing  to  the 
Pharisaic  party,  who,  even  though  bent  upon 
His  destruction,  were  not  above  rejoicing  in 
the  discomfiture  of  the  other  party.  “Master, 
Thou  hast  spoken  beautifully,”  ejaculated  one 
of  the  Scribes,  as  if  involuntarily. 

Probably  at  a  little  distance  a  group  of 
Pharisees  had  been  gathered  watching  the 
outcome  of  the  Sadducean  “testing.”  Now  it 
was  thefr  turn.  The  Herodians  had  tried  to 
entangle  Him  with  a  question  of  politics,  the 
Sadducees  with  a  question  of  speculative 
philosophy,  they  would  put  to  Him  an  ethical 
test — Which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the 
law?  Which  of  God’s  commandments  is  it 
most  important  to  obey? 

Such  a  question  has  no  answer,  and  Jesus 
did  not  reply  to  it.  But  beginning  with  that 
Sherna,  or  creed,  which  was  the  first  religious 
lesson  of  the  infant  Israelite,  “Hear,  O  Israel, 
the  Lord,  thy  God,  is  one  Lord,”  He  added 
that  which  is  at  once  a  summary  and  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  first  table  of  the  command¬ 
ments:  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God. 
with  all  tliy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and 
with  all  thy  mind.”  This  was  the  great,  the 
first  commandment,  but  there  was  a  second 
like  unto  it,  which  in  like  manner  summed 
up  the  commands  of  the  second  table:  “Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  In  this 
answer,  so  obviously  correct,  but  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  hair-splitting  casuistry  of  the 
Rabbis,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  that  they 
could  lay  hold  of.  One  Scribe,  perhaps  he 
who  had  before  been  impressed  with  the 
beauty  of  Christ’s  words  (Luke  xx.  89)*.  was 
moved  to  speak  in  words  of  approbation,  not 
only  warm,  but  intelligent  (Mark  xii.  32-34), 
and  received  from  Jesus  the  approving  re¬ 
mark,  “Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
God.” 

There  was  no  one  who  durst  again  test  Him 
with  questions.  Gut  Jesus  now  had  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  them :  What  and  who  in  their  opinion 
was  the  Messiah?  Whose  Son  was  He?  They 
had  their  answer  ready,  “The  Son  of  David.” 
But  if  so,  how  was  it  that  David  called  Him 
Lord,  as  the  Tenth  Psalm  indicates?  Those 
words  (Matt.  xxii.  44)  show  a  higher  rever¬ 
ence,  a  more  exalted  homage  than  any  man 
gives  to  his  son,  however  dignified. 

The  question  might  well  have  puzzled  those 
who  did  not  know  the  teachings  of  Jesus  for 
long  months  past  that  the  Messiah  must  be  the 
Son  of  God.  These  Pharisees  knew  those 
teachings,  they  understood  perfectly  well  now 


the  import  of  the  passage,  but  they  would  not 
answer,  for  to  do  so  must  have  been  to  own 
Him  Messiah  and  divine  Son  of  God.  And  so 
they  answered  not  a  word. 

But  there  were  multitudes  in  that  temple 
court  who  heard  Him  gladly  and  believed  in 
Him,  though  so  soon  to  fall  away  from  Him 
for  a  time  through  cowardice.  To  them  He 
turned,  and  to  the  Twelve  who  stood  beside 
Him,  with  a  warning  against  the  deeds  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  but  not  their  words. 
They  sat  indeed  in  Moses’  seat,  and  these 
commands  were  those  they  had  received  from 
Him,  but  their  lives  sadly  gave  the  lie  to  their 
commands.  And  then,  after  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  actual  characteristics.  He  burst 
forth  in  a  succession  of  awful  denunciations, 
declaring  woe  unto  them  for  their  misdeeds. 

It  was  not  because  Jesus  knew  that  His 
doom  was  sealed  and  nothing  that  He  could 
now  say  could  make  it  worse,  that  He  thus  let 
loose  the  vials  of  His  wrath.  It  was  in  love 
that  He  thus  spoke — in  love  of  this  great  mul¬ 
titude  who  believed  on  Him,  upon  whom,  in  a 
few  short  weeks  or  months,  the  terrors  of  per¬ 
secution  would  be  unchained,  and  the  delib¬ 
erate  choice  offered  which  a  day  or  two  hence 
they  would  show  themselves  so  painfully  un¬ 
fitted  even  to  consider.  Later,  “when  new 
divine  deeds  should  call  them  to  make  a  new 
decision,”  they  would  remember  the  picture 
He  now  presented  of  those  Scribes  and  Phari¬ 
sees  who  had  been  their  blind  guides,  and 
from  whom,  for  their  own  salvation,  they 
must  gain  strength  to  break  away.  Then 
they  would  remember  the  judgment  of  them 
which  He  pronounced,  and  their  eyes  would 
be  opened  to  see  their  true  Leader,  to  see  that 
it  was  indeed  the  crucified  Jesus,  not  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  priests,  to  whose 
guidance  they  might  trust. 

The  woes  pronounced  upon  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  were,  in  general,  for  the  one  sin  of 
hypocrisy,  brought  to  light  by  Jesus  under  many 
varying  forms.  Their  petty  and  minute  regu¬ 
lations  made  it  impossible  for  men  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  When  with  infinite 
pains  they  had  gratified  their  pride  by  making 
a  proselyte,  instead  of  leading  him  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  knowledge  of  a  holy 
God,  they  so  shut  him  in  with  petty  rules 
as  destroyed  in  him  even  that  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  with  which  God  had  endowed 
every  man.  By  their  regulations  about  the 
gold  of  the  temple  and  the  gift  on  the  altar 
they  had  destroyed  the  sense  of  sanctity  and 
made  everything  alike  profane ;  by  their 
minute  regulations  they  had  utterly  overlaid 
the  duties  of  real  importance ;  their  whole 
effort  had  been  to  make  people  externally 
good,  to  cleanse  the  outside  of  the  cup  and 
platter,  careless  of  the  uncleanness  that  might 
lurk  within. 

Thus  they  were  themselves  the  very  image 
of  that  which  to  every  Jew  was  the  type  of 
all  pollution,  the  resting  place  of  the  dead. 
To  touch  a  grave  was  to  incur  pollution.  So 
important  was  it  to  avoid  this  worst  of  all  un¬ 
cleanness  that  every  year,  a  month  before  the 
Passover,  bands  of  men  were  sent  out  to 
whitewash  every  sepulchre  in  Palestine,  so 
that  no  Passover  pilgrim  might  unawares 
touch  the  resting  place  of  the  dead  and  so  in¬ 
cur  pollution.  The  blank  whiteness  of  the 
outside  was  the  more  ghastly  reminder  of  the 
rotting  corruption  that  lay  within,  and  such 
were  these  hypocritical  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
with  their  fair  exterior  and  their  murderous 
hearts.  Well  might  they  build  the  sepulchres 
of  the  prophets  and  garnish  the  tombs  of  the 
righteous  and  say  they  would  not  have  slain 
them  as  their  fathers  had  done,  had  they  lived 
in  their  days.  It  was  all  of  a  piece  with  their 
hypocrisy ;  no  one  knew  better  than  themselves 
that  they  were  the  sons  of  them  who  slew  the 
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prophets,  and  that  there  was  needed  only  that 
step  which  they  were  then  meditating— the 
rejection  and  death  of  Jesus — to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  the  fathers  and  bring  upon  this 
unhappy  generation  the  accumulated  punish¬ 
ment  of  all  the  sins  of  Israel. 

And  at  the  prophetic  thought  of  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  that  were  indeed  “to  come  upon  this  gen¬ 
eration,”  the  heart  of  Jesus  once  more  over¬ 
flowed  with  divine  pity:  “O  Jerusalem,  Jeru¬ 
salem,  which  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest 
them  that  are  sent  unto  her !  how  often  would 
I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as 
a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wing, 
and  you  would  not!”  Her  house  was  left  unto 
her  desolate  indeed  1  For  with  these  last 
words  of  love  our  Lord  left  the  temple,  left 
His  Father’s  house,  and  entered  it  never  gain. 
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A  KINDERGARTEN  TREAT. 

Not  long  ago  the  Children’s  Committee  de¬ 
cided  that  a  sniall  portion  of  the  Happiness 
Fund  should  be  spent  in  giving  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  a  party.  Last  Friday  was  the  day  set  for 
it,  and  some  of  those  interested, in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  were  invited  to  see  the  children  hav^ 
a  good  time  and  to  be  entertained  themselves 
by  the  games  and  songs.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  many  of  those  invited  were  unable  to 
come,  for  the  children  certainly  did  remarkably 
well.  The  songs  were  sung  and  the  games  were 
played,  not  gone  through  with  like  “exercises.” 
One  gypsy -looking  child,  with  big  black  eyes 
and  red  cheeks,  was  the  horse  that  comes  to  bo 
shod  in  the  “Blacksmith”  game.  She  pranced 
in  as  naturally  as  possible,  and  champed  an 
imaginary  bit,  while  her  driver  tried  to  re 
strain  her  by  the  tail  of  her  short  scarlet 
frock,  just  for  the  moment  serving  as  reins. 
The  “shoemaker”  was  also  well  done.  The 
motions  of  the  children  were  graceful  and  full 
of  meaning,  and  as  we  looked  at  the  gypsy, 
she  was  bending  her  little  back  and  pulling 
the  waxed  ends  through  with  such  vigor  that 
we  could  actually  see  them. 

The  games  and  songs  over,  the  children 
were  all  told  to  close  their  eyes  and  not  open 
them  until  a  signal  was  given,  for  a  surprise 
was  coming.  They  did  fairly  well  at  keeping 
their  eyes  shut,  and  very  well  at  expressing 
their  delight  when  they  saw  what  it  was — a 
big  Jack  Horner  pie  in  a  silver  (paper)  dish. 
This  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
and  the  children  had  to  sit  down  Turkish 
fashion,  because,  according  to  all  the  best 
authorities,  that  was  Jack’s  position  when  he 
was  so  generously  rewarded  for  putting  in  his 
thumb.  The  crust  and  filling  of  this  pie  were 
not  quite  like  those  of  the  historic  one.  The 
crust  was  brown  paper,  and  the  filling — but 
that  we  could  not  know  until  each  child  had 
had  its  turn  at  seeing  whether  he  could  be  as 
fortunate  as  Jack.  Through  holes  in  the 
crust  strayed  many  pink  and  blue  strings ;  the 
pink  for  the  girls  to  pull  and  the  blue  for  the 
boys.  As  the  children  took  their  turns,  we 
who  were  looking  on,  were  struck  by  the 
directness  with  which  each  one  seized  a 
string  of  the  right  color,  and  never  hesitated 
between  two  of  the  same  color.  We  were  a 
little  puzzled  by  this,  for  it  is  the  involuntary 
impulse  to  hesitate  when  trying  one’s  luck. 
The  probable  reason  for  it  appeared  later  on. 

Another  thing  that  we  noticed  was  the  en¬ 
tire  absence  of  jealousy  over  the  inequality  of 
the  gifts.  It  seemed  a  matter  for  general  re¬ 
joicing  when  a  blue  string  pulled  out  a  bag 


of  marbles,  or  a  pink  one  a  doll,  but  no  one 
said,  “Nellie’s  got  a  doll;  I’d  rather  have  a 
doll  than  a  wash-board.”  When  all  the  plums 
were  out,  the  children  went  into  another  room 
where  their  two  long  kindeigarten  tables  were 
spread  with  white  cloths,  ready  for  the  treat 
of  ice  cream  and  cake.  As  one  of  the  guests 
offered  to  help  in  passing  the  plates  of  cake, 
the  teacher  said,  “Please  be  sure  that  each 
child  takes  the  first  cake  he  touches,”  and 
then  it  dawned  on  us  why  there  had  been  no 
hesitation  about  the  strings.  The  children 
had  been  trained  to  choose  first  and  take 
afterward,  and  to  do  it  all  quickly.  It  in¬ 
creased  our  respect  for  the  kindergarten  which 
had  taught  children  of  four  or  five  what  so 
many  grown  men  and  women  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  learn. 

The  ice  cream  and  cake  disappeared,  the 
little  hoods  and  coats  went  on,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  shook  hands  with  Miss  Florence  and  said 
“Goodbye.”  And  so  the  Happiness  Fund  had 
supplied  one  more  happy  morning. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  $1  from  A  Friend 
for  Fresh  Air  Work ;  $1  from  a  King’s  Daugh¬ 
ter  in  Roselle,  N.  J.  ;  14  books  from  Newark, 
N.  J.  ;  “Another  Brownie  Book”;  the  first 
volume  of  Little  Women  sent  “In  His  Name”; 
Little  Women;  14  books  from  Rockaway,  N. 
J.  ;  19  books  from  Annie  B.  and  Birdseye 
Lewis. 

Up  to  this  time  ninety-three  books  have 
come  marked  “Through  The  Evangelist.” 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  we  wish  to 
say  that  donations  sent  with  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  giver  are  acknowledged  person¬ 
ally.  When  the  address  is  unknown,  they  are 
acknowledged  through  The  Evangelist. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tenement  House 
Chapter  will  be  held  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  April  9th.  There  will  be 
some  interesting  addresses,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  many  of  the  Chapter  members  and  friends 
Interested  in  the  work  will  so  arrange  their 
engagements  as  to  be  present.  The  place  of 
meeting  will  be  announced  in  next  week’s 
Evangelist. 

FOURTEENTH  ENDEAVOR  CONVENTION. 

The  1895  International  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention  is  to  be  held  in  Boston,  Mass., 
July  10-15.  An  important  change  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  has  been  effected  in  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Christian  Endeavor  con¬ 
ventions,  there  will  be  no  Sunday  services. 
This  will  necessitate  a  change  in  dates  from 
July  10-14  to  July  10-16.  This  commendable 
feature  of  the  convention  will  emphasize  the 
stand  the  society  has  always  taken  in  regard 
to  Sunday  observance,  and  will  avoid  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  Sunday  travel  of  delegates,  as  many  of 
the  delegates  will  be  quartered  in  Boston’s 
suburbs  and  would  otherwise  be ‘compelled  to 
utilize  the  steam  and  electric  railways  for 
transportation  on  Sund:iy.  The  grand  conse¬ 
cration  meetings  of  the  convention  will  thus 
be  held  on  Monday  evening  instead  of  Sunday. 
Application  for  accommodations  and  excur¬ 
sion  manager’s  estimates  all  point  to  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  60,000  delegates  under  favorable 
conditions.  Twelve  States  have  already  been 
assigned  to  hotels.  Private  house'assignments 
will  not  be  made  until  delegates  arrive,  and 
they  will  then  be  assigned  from  their  State 
headquarters.  Excursion  tickets  will  be  sold 
on  all  railroads,  and  all  tickets  will  be  good 
until  July  31.  allowing  a  full  two  week’s  stay. 
A  special  feature  of  the  convention  will  be  pil¬ 
grimages  to  Bunker  Hill,  Old  South  Church, 
of  Paul  Revere  fame,  Faneuil  Hall,  Washing¬ 
ton  Elm,  Cambridge,  etc.,  where  lectures  will 
be  delivered.  Special  excursions  will  also  be 
arranged  during  the  week  following  the  con¬ 
vention  to  such  places  as  Lexington  and  Con¬ 
cord ;  to  Salem,  of  witchcraft  fame;  to  ply: 
mouth,  where  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  ;  to 
Portland,  Me.,  the  birthplace  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  and  other  interesting  places. 
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By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Tblnsa  to  be  Conseereted. 

April  1.  Oar  money.  Nehemiah  10 : 82-30. 

2.  Oar  minds.  1  Corintbians  2 : 1-18. 

8.  Our  tonaraes.  Act  2 : 1-12. 

4.  Oar  bands.  Exodus.  86 : 26-85. 

5.  Oar  time.  Eccleiiiastes  8:1  12. 

6.  Our  lives.  Pbiiippians  1 : 19-80. 

7. _  Topic— Thinas  to  be  consecrated.  Ezra  3: 1-7. 

At  the  time  referred  to  in  our  lesson  God’s 
people  had  been  in  exile  for  seventy  years.  It 
was  perhaps  the  aged  Daniel  who  stirred  them 
up  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  by  whose  in¬ 
fluence  Cyrus  was  led  to  make  the  decree 
authorizing  their  leturn  under  Zerubbabel. 
The  original  captives  were  dead,  but  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  exiles  had  heard  from  their  fath¬ 
ers  the  story  of  the  captivity,  and  knew  that 
idolatry  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  nation’s 
ills.  Jehovah  of  Hosts  was  their  fathers’  God, 
who  had  led  them  out  of  Egypt  at  the  hand  of 
Moses,  and  had  gloriously  ruled  their  nation 
under  the  judges  and  under  their  great  kings, 
David  and  Solomon.  This  glory  all  centered 
in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  of  whose  splendor 
they  could  not  speak  too  highly,  and  whose 
worship  was  the  centre  of  their  religion,  for 
Jehovah  manifested  Himself  in  its  holy  of 
holies.  And  in  exile  when  they  worshipped 
Jehovah  it  was  with  faces  toward  Jerusalem. 
It  was  the  hope  of  return  that  sustained  them, 
and  for  this  daily  they  prayed. 

Humbly  and  sadly  they  remembered  the 
cause  of  their  captivity,  their  turning  away 
from  Jehovah  to  the  worship  of  idols,  from 
which  nothing  could  cure  their  fathers  but 
captivity.  For  all  these  years  they  wept  when 
they  remembered  Zion.  Once  for  all  and  for¬ 
ever  they  were  weaned  from  idolatry.  The 
guilt  of  this  sin  was  so  instilled  into  their 
children  that  never  again  has  a  Jew  been 
guilty  of  it.  Wherever  they  were  scattered 
they  erected  a  synagogue  that  they  might  have 
a  place  of  worship.  It  was  this  that  kept 
them  united,  and  here  their  children  were  in¬ 
structed  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  But 
they  lacked  the  altars  and  sacrifices  and  tem¬ 
ple  service.  Their  one  great  aim  was  to  re¬ 
build  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  to  reestab¬ 
lish  its  worship  and  raise  up  the  walls  of  the 
desolate  city. 

Armed  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  538  B.C. , 
they  started  out  for  Jerusalem,  bearing  the 
gifts  of  gold  and  silver  and  free  will  offerings 
for  the  house  of  God  which  their  people  had 
contributed  from  every  place  of  their  exile. 
Cyrus  also  gave  them  the  vessels  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  which  Nebuchadnezzar  brought  away,  to 
the  number  of  five  thousand  and  four  hun¬ 
dred.  The  number  of  those  who  went  up  was 
42,300,  besides  7,337  servants,  and  the  gifts 
amounted  to  61,000  drams  of  gold  and  5,000 
pounds  of  silver  and  100  garments.  Among 
these  were  priests  and  Levites  and  singers  and 
porters. 

When  in  due  time  they  reached  Jerusalem, 
their  one  uppermost  thought  was  to  restore 
the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Notwithstanding  the 
desolation  which  surrounded  them,  the  walls 
of  the  city  being  flat  on  the  earth,  and  the 
holy  temple  also  levelled  and  a  mass  of  ruins 
they  built  an  altar  on  which  to  offer  burnt 
offerings  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
man  of  God.  The  daily  morning  and  evening 
offerings  were  reestablished.  They  also  kept 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  occurred  at 
this  time,  being  very  careful  to  observe  all  that 
the  Lord  had  appointed  for  His  worship. 

The  returned  exiles  “as  one  man”  came  to¬ 
gether.  The  people  had  been  brought  back  to 
reason  and  a  right  spirit  before  God.  They 
now  recognized  their  true  relation  to  Jehovah 
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as  their  God  and  as  the  only  living  and  true 
Ood.  As  at  Pentecost  when  the  disciples  were 
gathered  with  one  accord  for  prayer  and 
awaiting  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  so  now  the  ex¬ 
iles  were  before  the  Lord  .in  prayer  and  seek¬ 
ing  to  know  and  do  His  will.  The  setting  up 
of  a  system  of  worship  which  involved  a  daily 
dedication  of  themselves,  was  both  fitting  for 
them  and  due  to  Ood.  This  was  true  conse¬ 
cration  which  gave  themselves  to  God  and 
made  His  worship  a  part  of  the  daily  life. 

The  business  of  life  is  the  service  of  God. 
Daily  prayer  means  daily  adoration  and 
homage,  daily  looking  into  God’s  face,  a 
daily  comparison  between  God  and  one’s  self, 
daily  confession  of  sin  and  repentance,  daily 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  daily  dependence 
for  bread,  daily  pardon  of  sin,  daily  help  and 
deliverance  and  guidance,  daily  grace  and 
daily  service.  One  sees  at  a  glance  how  the 
Lord’s  prayer  meets  one’s  daily  life. 

It  would  be  a  great  help'to  holy  living  if  our 
churches  were  open  all  the  time,  as  was  the 
temple,  and  the  day  could  begin  and  close 
with  worship.  Better,  perhaps,  than  this 
would  be  the  morning  and  evening  worship  of 
the  family  around  the  family  altar,  where  the 
Word  of  God  is  read  and  His  praises  sung  and 
prayer  offered.  Such  a  service  sends  the  fam¬ 
ily  out  into  the  world  prepared  as  they  could 
not  otherwise  be  for  its  trials  and  duties.  Let 
the  day  begin  and  end  with  God.  and  all  its 
hours  will  be  hallowed. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  not  to  take  sufficient 
time  for  prayer.  Time  which  God  gives  needs 
His  presence  through  all  its  hours.  One  must 
first  give  himself  to  the  Lord  before  he  can  be 
ready  for  His  service.  It  is  a  false  conception 
of  our  relation  to  God  which  divides  life  into 
sacred  and  secular.  Secular  affairs  are  sacred, 
and  God  is  served  in  them  as  well  as  in  the 
act  of  worship.  One  should  worship  in  work. 
A  Christian  is  a  Christ’s  man,  one  who  is  re¬ 
deemed  by  Christ,  belongs  to  Him,  to  follow 
and  serve  Him.  He  did  not  say.  Follow  Me, 
on  Sunday,  and  not  on  week  days,  or  Follow 
Me  in  the  morning  and  evening  worship,  but 
not  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  worship  is  tlmt 
one  may  be  enabled  to  follow  Him  all  the  time. 

A  sacred  is  a  set  apart  and  devoted  thing, 
and  a  Christian  is  self-dedicated  to  Christ. 
A  saint  is  a  sacred  jwrson,  for  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  we  are  “called  to 
be  saints  ”  The  religious  nature  of  man  is  the 
highest  and  should  control  the  rest.  The  body 
is  to  be  set  apart  as  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  where  He  may  dwell. 

We  shall  not  appreciate  the  value  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Church  in  providing  a  place  of 
worship  and  ordinances  and  means  of  grace 
until  we  see  that  these  are  divinely  appointed 
and  good  and  necessary  for  man,  even  as  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man.  God's  worship  is 
pur  highest  good,  and  God’s  service  our  great¬ 
est  privilege.  No  promise  of  His  Word  is  arbi¬ 
trary,  but  practical  and  blessed. 

In  the  early  days  there  went  into  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  N.  Y.,  a  devoted  Christian  set¬ 
tler  from  Vermont,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had 
set  up  his  tent  on  the  first  night  of  occupation 
of  his  new  home,  consecrated  himself  and 
family  and  possessions  to  God,  and  when  he 
died  left  §100  to  each  of  his  grandchildren  to 
use  as  they  should  choose  for  some  benevo¬ 
lent  work.  His  children  became  distinguished 
in  Church  and  State,  and  were  noted  for  their 
benevolence  and  spirituality.  They  loved  the 
house  of  God  and  sustained  its  worship,  and 
were  active  in  missions,  one  being  a  corporate 
member  of  the  American  Board. 

Another  man  of  like  consecration  who  was 
known  far  and  wide  for  his  benevolence  and 
piety,  would  not  build  himself  a  fine  house 
until  the  Lord  first  had  a  home  worthy  of  His 
worship.  A  self-dedicated  Christian  will  de¬ 
light  to  make  large  and  frequent  free  will 
offerings  to  the  Lord  for  every  good  word  and 
work. 


ANTIPAS 

.\nd  Other  Children  Whom  Jeans  Loved. 

‘^Christ  the  Lover  of  Children  is  the  Lesson  for 
Children.” — P.  T.  Farwell. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Passover  time  had  come  round  again, 
and  Antipas  had  gone  up  with  his  parents  to 
Jerusalem.  Jesus  had  not  gone ;  why,  Antipas 
did  not  know,  nor  did  his  parents,  but  their 
uncle,  Nicodemus,  who  appeared  to  be  very 
much  interested  in  all  they  could  tell  him  of 
Jesus,  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  kept  away 
because  the  scribes  and  chief  priests  were  not 
friendly  to  him.  “There  was  a  good  deal  of 
disturbance  among  us  when  those  who  went 
from  here  to  Capernaum  brought  an  account 
of  the  healing  of  that  paralytic  man,”  he 
said.  “That  Jesus  took  it  upon  himself  to 
forgive  sins  seemed  blasphemous  to  nearly  all 
in  the  Sanhedrin.” 

"But  he  is  the  Messiah,  Uncle  Nicodemus,” 
said  Antipas,  “he  has  the  right  to  forgive 
sins.” 

Nicodemus  did  not  answer,  and  presently 
Chuza  asked  if  the  rulers  were  disposed  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  “You  know 
how  it  is,  Chuza,”  answered  the  old  man. 
“Few  of  the  chief  priests  are  patriotic;  they 
are  Sadducees  and  not  very  earnest  in  re¬ 
ligion ;  they  are  friendly  with  Rome  because 
under  its  rule  they  are  prosperous  and  inffu- 
ential.  They  do  not  want  the  Messiah  to 
come  in  their  day  and  disturb  the  present 
state  of  things.  ” 

“But  the  scribes,  uncle,”  said  Joanna, 
“they  are  not  like  that.” 

“No.  not  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,’’  an¬ 
swered  the  old  man.  “We  are  longing  for 
the  Messiah,  of  course,  but  most  of  our 
party  want  one  who  will  lead  the  people  in 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  restore 
the  ancient  prosperity  of  our  nation  as  it  was 
und'^r  Solomon ;  and  Jesus  seems  not  to  be 
thinking  of  anything  of  the  kind.” 

“He  is  wise,  too,  in  that,”  said  Chuza  “To 
rise  against  Rome  now  would  be  madness.” 

“If  you  knew  him.  Uncle  Nicodemus,”  said 
Joanna,  “if  you  could  see  how  he  is  drawing 
men  to  himself  by  his  holiness  and  his  good 
deeds,  you  would  see  that  his  kingdom  is 
already  wider  than  Solomon’s— a  k’ngdom  of 
hearts,  a  kingdom  of  holiness.” 

Nicodemus  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
said,  softly,  “I  do  know  him.” 

“You,  uncle,”  exclaimed  Antipas  with  de¬ 
light.  “Oh,  then  you  know  that  he  is  truly 
the  Messiah.”  Nicodemus  made  no  reply. 

“Where  did  you  meet  him,  uncle?”  asked 
Chuza  with  interest. 

“I  went  to  him  by  night,”  said  Nicodemus, 
“last  year  after  he  cleansed  the  temple;  and 
he  told  me” — the  old  rabbi  hesitated,  his  face 
softened  and  his  voice  grew  reverent — “he 
told  me  that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever 
believed  might  have  eternal  life.” 

They  were  all  too  much  moved  to  speak, 
but  finally  Chuza  said,  laying  his  hand  upon 
Antipas’s  head,  “His  only  begotten  Son!  We 
know  that  the  Messiah  must  be  endowed  with 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  full  measure  and  so  in  a 
special  sense  a  Son  of  God  ;  but  His  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son  !  I  cannot  understand  it ;  but  what 
a  revelation  of  the  love  of  God  1” 

Antipas  saw  Mark  several  times  while  they 
were  in  Jerusalem ;  he  had  not  forgotten 
Je.sus,  and  was  never  tired  of  hearing  Anti¬ 
pas’s  stories  of  him.  He  was  very  eager  to 
have  Jesus  rise  up  against  Rome.  Living  as 
he  did  where  the  power  of  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment  was  seen  and  felt  all  the  time,  he  natur¬ 
ally  thought  more  about  this  than  Antipas, 


whose  father  belonged  to  Herod’s  court,  and 
who  was,  therefore,  used  from  his  boyhood  to 
thinking  that  things  were  all  right  as  they 
were.  In  Galilee  people  did  not  think  so  much 
about  Rome,  the  Tetrarch  Herod  being  not  a 
Roman,  and,  bad  as  be  was,  in  fact  more  than 
half  a  Jew ;  but  in  Jerusalem,  where  the 
Roman  Governor  had  a  palace  in  which  he 
lived  a  part  of  the  year,  especially  at  feast 
times,  and  where  there  was  always  a  strong 
guard  of  Roman  soldiers  in  the  tower  of  An¬ 
tonia  keeping  watch  on  all  that  went  on  in  the 
temple,  the  mass  of  the  people  felt  the  Roman 
rule  to  be  a  bitter  thing.  And  Mark’s  parents 
and  all  his  friends  were  of  that  devout  class 
to  which  Zebedee’s  family  and  Ezra’s  be¬ 
longed,  to  whom  religion  and  patriotism  were 
one,  and  who  longed  intensely  for  the  Messiah 
to  come  and  establish  an  earthly  kingdom  of 
righteousness.  These  things  Mark  and  Anti¬ 
pas  often  talked  about  when  they  were  to¬ 
gether. 

Besides  this,  there  was  for  Antipas  the  de¬ 
light  of  exploring  Jerusalem  under  Mark’s 
direction,  especially  of  going  to  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  where  interest¬ 
ing  events  in  the  history  of  Israel  had  taken 
place.  This  at  least  was  Mark’s  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  them ;  for  Antipas  there  was  a  still 
deeper  interest  in  thinking  how  it  would  be 
when  Jesus  came  at  length  to  Jerusalem, 
after  every  Israelitish  heart  had  learned  to 
own  him  for  Lord.  Then,  he  thought,  Jesus 
would  be  King  of  the  souls  of  all  men,  and 
i^erusalem  would  be  the  seat  of  an  empire  be¬ 
fore  which  Rome’s  would  fall  to  nothing,  with 
not  a  blow  struck  in  war.  These  were  the 
thoughts  that  occupied  the  boy  during  his 
second  Passover  season. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Bar-joses  had  often  noticed  the  publican, 
Matthew,  whom  he  had  first  seen  sitting  at 
the  place  of  toll  the  day  he  went  to  the  Jor¬ 
dan.  Sometimes  when  Jesus  had  been  going 
out  with  James,  or  John,  or  Peter  for  an 
hour’s  rest  upon  the  lake,  and  Bar-joses  had 
been  permitted  to  go  to  help  with  the  ropes  or 
the  oars,  the  boy  had  observed  that  Jesus  had 
stopped  and  said  a  word  or  two  to  the  despised 
tax  gatherer.  And  so  when,  one  evening  as 
they  were  coming  home,  Jesus  said  to 
Matthew,  “Follow  me,”  Bar  joses,  loving  Je¬ 
sus  as  he  did,  was  not  surprised  that  Matthew 
at  once  rose  up,  and  carrying  all  his  money  and 
books  to  the  customs  office  near  by,  gave  up 
his  position  and  followed  Jesus. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  boy, 
roaming  the  streets  after  nightfall  as  boys 
love  to  do,  saw  Jesus  pass  along  by  the  road 
that  led  to  the  mountain  back  of  the  town. 
The  boy  knew  well  why  the  Master  was  going 
there :  it  was  where  Jesus  often  went  to  be 
alone  with  God;  and  that  night,  as  Bar  joses 
lay  on  the  ground  under  the  gallery  of  Zebe 
dee’s  house,  rolled  up  in  the  striped  abbas 
that  was  both  bed  and  covering  to  boys  like 
him,  he  woke  more  often  than  usual,  and 
looking  up  to  the  great  lustrous  stars,  thought 
how  they  were  shining  on  Jesus,  alone  on  the 
mountain  in  prayer  to  God. 

When  he  went  to  his  work  in  the  morning 
he  heard  that  the  four  fishermen  and  Matthew 
had  followed  Jesus  to  the  mountain. 

He  had  been  busy  for  some  hours  carrying 
fish  to  customers,  but  it  was  still  early  when 
he  met  Antipas  coming  home  from  a  ride. 

“The  Master  must  be  up  on  the  mountain,” 
Antipas  said.  “As  I  came  back  from  my  ride 
I  saw  such  a  number  of  people  going  out  that 
way,  and  carrying  their  sick  folk  with  them. 
I  am  going  to  ask  my  mother  if  I  may  go. 
Can’t  you  go,  too?” 

The  fisher  boy’s  morning  duties  were  fin¬ 
ished,  and  before  long  the  two  friends  had  set 
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out,  walking  along  the  lake  and  then  up  the 
steep  hillsides,  covered  with  palms  and  pome¬ 
granates,  and  so  up  the  slopes  where  the  close 
growing  flowers  were  so  thick  they  were  like 
a  bright  carpet  underfoot,  and  the  trees  above 
their  heads  were  full  of  the  singing  of  birds. 
And  there  they  found  Jesus.  He  was  coming 
down  from  the  higher  ground  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  men — no  less  than  twelve  in  all, 
as  the  boys  counted  them,  James  and  John 
and  Andrew  and  Simon  Peter  and  Matthew, 
and  also  Philip,  Andrew’s  friend  who  had  been 
with  Jesus  at  the  Jordan,  and  Nathanael  from 
Cana,  and  Judas,  a  dark  browed  man  who  bad 
followed  Jesus  from  Judea,  and  several  others 
whom  Antipas  had  never  seen,  but  whom  Bar- 
joses  knew,  for  in  hie  capacity  of  errand  boy 
he  had  come  to  know  almost  every  one.  Three 
of  them,  he  told  Antipas,  were  relatives  of 
Jesus,  named  James  and  Judas  Lebbseus  and 
Simon,  sons  of  Clopas,  and  the  fourth  was 
Thomas,  whom  he  had  sometimes  seen  with 
Matthew. 

As  Jesus  and  the  twelve  came  down  the 
hill,  loud  cries  of  greeting  and  entreaty  went 
up  from  the  waiting  crowd.  “King  Messi¬ 
ah!"  “Hail,  Master!”  “Jesus,  Master,  have 
mercy  on  us!”  and  soon  the  cries  of  entreaty 
changed  into  exclamations  of  thanksgiving 
as  Jesus  went  from  one  to  another  and  laid 
his  hands  on  them,  or  spoke  a  healing  word, 
and  their  pains  and  diseases  left  them. 

While  this  was  taking  place  the  boys  drew 
nearer  to  the  Twelve,  who  stood  a  little 
apart,  all  wearing  an  expression  of  such  deep 
solemnity  that  neither  Antipas  nor  Bar- joses 
felt  as  if  he  might  speak  to  any  of  them.  But 
presently  John  saw  them  and  came  to  where 
they  were.  He,  too,  looked  deeply  solemn, 
but  there  was  an  exultation,  a  lofty  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  his  face  which  could  not  but  impress 
even  a  boy  so  young  as  Antipas. 

“He  has  taken  the  flrst  step,”  said  John  in 
an  intense  tone,  as  if  he  were  deeply  moved. 
“He  has  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  kingdom. 
And  it  does  seem  to  be  time.  See  how  widely 
his  fame  has  gone  abroad.  Why,  in  this  mul¬ 
titude  about  him  at  this  moment  there  are 
people  not  only  from  Caperpaum  and  all  Gali¬ 
lee,  but  from  Judea  and  Jerusalem  and  from 
Idumaea  and  from  about  Tyre  and  Sidon.  ” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  ‘laid  the  cornerstone 
of  his  kingdom?’  ”  asked  Bar- joses. 

John’s  face  grew  yet  more  solemn  as  he 
said,  “He  has  chosen  twelve  of  us  who  have 
been  learning  from  him,  and  he  has  appointed 
us  to  be  jVpostles,  and  we  are  to  be  always 
with  him,  except  as  he  sends  us  forth  in  due 
time  in  different  directions,  to  preach,  with 
authority  to  cast  out  devils.” 

John’s  eyes  sparkled,  his  cheeks  glowed, 
his  whole  frame  seemed  to  thrill  with  awed 
excitement.  The  boys  were  excited,  too, 
although  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  realize 
the  feelings  of  the  ardent  youth  upon  whom 
the  consecrating  hand  of  his  Lord  had  just 
been  laid. 

But  now  the  sick  were  all  healed.  The 
ejaculations  of  praise  and  wonder  were 
silenced.  Jesus  moved  back  and  took  his  seat 
upon  a  little  eminence  and  called  the  Twelve 
to  come  and  sit  around  him.  Then  the  vast 
multitude  drew  near  and  sat  down  upon  the 
grass  to  hear  him,  Antipas  and  Bar- joses  with 
many  other  children  in  front. 

And  then  Jesus  gave  to  his  twelve  disciples 
first,  but  also  to  those  who  listened,  and  in¬ 
deed  to  the  whole  world  for  that  time  and  for 
all  time  until  be  shall  come  again,  the  law 
OF  THE  KINODOM. 

His  first  word  thrilled  through  every  heart : 
'^Blessed!”  Looking  around  upon  them  with 
a  majesty  that  showed  him  a  true  law  giver, 
and  yet  with  a  love  that  made  every  one  who 


heard  him  feel  that  he  was  listening  to  a 
friend,  “Blessed,”  he  said,  “are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth.  Blessed  are  they 
which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous¬ 
ness,  for  they  shall  be  filled.  Blessed  are  the 
merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.  ” 
This  was  how  he  described  the  citizens  of 
his  kingdom.  Then  he  reminded  them  that 
their  attempts  to  persuade  others  to  be  citi¬ 
zens,  too,  would  often  bring  them  into  trouble. 

“Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall 
revile  you  and  persecute  you  and  shall  say  all 
manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my 
sake.  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad ;  for 
great  is  your  reward  in  heaven ;  for  so  perse¬ 
cuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you.  ” 
They  would  meet  with  opposition  sharp  and 
bitter,  with  persecution  even,  but  in  persecu¬ 
tion  they  should  still  rejoice,  seeing  it  was  for 
their  Master’s  sake;  and  he  would  give  them 
their  reward. 

While  these  words  were  floating  on  the  air 
in  tones  of  such  sweetness  and  love  that  to 
many  it  seemed  as  if  an  angel  were  speaking, 
suddenly  there  rose  up  before  the  mind  of 
John  a  picture  of  another  mount,  one  that  had 
burned  with  fire  and  smoke  and  that  was  ter¬ 
rible  with  lightnings,  and  from  which  an 
awful  voice  had  been  heard  saying,  “  77iou 
slialt  not !  ”  Ah,  how  different  was  the  law  of 
the  kingdom  from  the  law  of  Sinai !  How 
different  this  gracious  Saviour  from  the  Mes¬ 
siah  John  had  once  expected,  smiting  his  ene¬ 
mies  wiih  the  sword  of  his  mouth  ! 

But  the  old  law  was  not  to  be  done  away, 
Jesus  said,  for  it  was  the  law  of  God.  “Think 
not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
prophets :  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill. 
For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven  and 
earth  pass  away  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in 
no  wise  pass  away  from  the  law  till  all  be  ful¬ 
filled.” 

Fulfilled !  all  the  old  law  at  last  understood, 
and  so  all  its  commandments  perfectly  obeyed  ! 
The  spirit  of  love,  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man,  which  would  be  in  every  member  of  the 
kingdom,  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
keep  the  law,  for  after  all,  the  old  law  was 
love.  This  was  what  Jesus  went  on  to  teach, 
showing  w'hat  was  the  real  spirit  of  one  and 
then  another  of  the  ancient  laws.  They  could 
all  be  obeyed  through  love  ;  love  animating  all 
their  life,  their  alms,  their  prayers,  their  good 
deeds.  Nothing  done  for  praise  of  men,  but 
all  for  pure  love.  And  as  John  listened  his 
heart  swelled  with  longing  that  his  life  might 
become  one  pure  flame  of  love,  ever  burning 
like  the  fire  on  the  altar,  to  the  service  and 
glory  of  God.  But  how? 

Jesus  told  them.  Through  secret  prayer  and 
communion  with  God.  “  Enter  into  thine  inner 
chamber,  and  having  shut  thy  door,  pray  to 
thy  Father  which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father 
which  seeth  in  secret  shall  recompense  thee.” 
“Pray  not  with  vain  repetitions  like  the 
heathen,”  nor  even  with  too  minute  petitions 
for  your  own  wants,  “for  your  Father  know- 
eth  what  things  ye  have  need  of  before  ye  ask 
Him.”  But  pray  large  petitions,  in  which 
everybody  can  have  a  part.  “Hallowed  be 
Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done:  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread :  For¬ 
give  us  our  debts :  Lead  us  not  into  tempta¬ 
tion,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil.  ” 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 
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MY  CHILDHOOD’S  SUNDAY. 

My  great-Kreat-great-grest -grandfather. 

Whose  heart  through  mine  Is  heating. 
Believed— good  Pniitanl— twae  sin 
Of  sins  to  star  from  meeting. 

On  each  Lord’s  Day  they  gathered  twice, 

A  patient  congregation. 

And  heard  two  long  discourses  through 
As  food  for  meditation. 

But  oh,  what  rest  from  Saturday. 

How  brisk  a  start  for  Monday, 

Those  grave  old  Pilgrim  fathers  had 
With  their  old-fashioned  Sunday! 

“A  vanished  day,”  you  say;  and  yet 
Fond  memory’s  tears  bedew  It, 

For  in  my  old  New  England  home, 

A  child,  how  well  I  knew  it! 

It  colored  all  my  early  thoughts. 

My  life  was  built  upon  it; 

I  always  said  "my  Sunday  gown,” 

‘‘My  go-to-meeting  bonnet.” 

Mere  common,  bustling  workadays 
Were  Saturday  and  Monday; 

But  oh,  my  very  best  belonged 
To  that  old-fashioned  Sunday. 

Once  more  the  great  green  box-like  pew¬ 
its  high  wall  round  me  closes; 

I  sit,  a  nosegay  on  my  breast— 

How  sweet  the  damask  roses ! 

I  softly  wave  my  painted  fan. 

And,  by  my  side,  m>  mother 
Meets  mine  with  look,  half  smile,  half  prayer. 
More  sweet  than  any  other. 

I  loved  the  strolls  of  Saturday, 

The  merry  romps  of  Monday; 

But  oh,  I  felt  the  holy  charm 
Of  that  old-fashioned  Sunday. 

They  haunt  me  still,  the  many  texts 
And  hymns  I  then  committed. 

And  never  knew  in  learning  them 
That  I  was  to  be  pitied. 

Time  changes  all;  yet  we  would  trust 
Through  change  the  world  grows  belter: 

But  oh,  to  the  remembered  past 
How  much  I  feel  a  debtor! 

And  oh,  how  hopeless  Saturday, 

And  wea'-isome  were  Monday, 

Without  the  quiet  rest  between 
Of  my  old-fashioned  Sunday! 

—Marian  Douglas  in  The  Independent. 


TOMMY. 

A  SKETCH  FROM  LIFE. 

By  Frances  R.  McLane. 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Tommy 
he  was  only  four  years  old,  but  he  had  already 
made  a  reputation  for  himself  in  the  place 
where  he  lived,  and  hie  quaint  sayings  and 
doings  were  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Tommy  seemed  made  up  of  circles  and  curves ; 
he  had  a  round  head,  round  face,  large  round 
eyes,  a  rosebud  of  a  mouth  which  opened  in  a 
little  round  O,  and  a  plump,  chubby  figure. 
His  voice  was  clear  and  sweet,  and  pitched 
quite  high,  and  he  talked  incessantly.  His 
questions  showed  a  determination  to  investi¬ 
gate  everything  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  had 
that  delightful  unreasonableness  which  char¬ 
acterizes  the  inquiries  of  the  average  child.  I 
have  heard  that  once  in  the  middle  of  a  cold 
winter  night  Tommy  aroused  his  father,  who 
was  sleeping  near,  by  the  question,  “Pa-a-pa, 
pa  a-pa,  what  is  the  best  way  of  killing  a 
shark?” 

It  is  also  related  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
he  was  interrogating  his  father  at  the  rate  of 
one  question  to  every  five  seconds,  that  gentle¬ 
man,  who  was  very  busy,  said  : 

“Now,  Tommy,  I  don’t  want  you  to  ask  me 
another  question.” 

“Let  me  ask  you  one  more,  just  one,”  plead¬ 
ed  Tommy.  “May  I?” 

“Well,  yes,  you  may.  What  is  it?” 

“Papa,  if  a  little  dog  has  a  curl  in  his  tail, 
does  it  curl  all  the  time,  and  when  he’s 
asleep,  too?” 

Tommy  had  a  good  command  of  English, 
and  was  really  wise  for  his  years.  One  time, 
when  he  was  quite  young,  he  said  to  bis 
father : 
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“Papa,  when  I  was  in  the  garden  just  now  I 
saw  God.” 

“Did  you?  What  did  He  look  like?  Did  He 
look  like  me?” 

“No,”  replied  Tommy,  with  scorn,  “He 
looked  like  Himself;  He’s  a  Spirit.” 

Occasionally  Tommy  blundered.  In  estimat¬ 
ing  dimensions  his  supreme  standard  was  Mr. 
Clapp,  a  man  of  mighty  girth,  who  lived  not 
far  away.  Most  things  that  had  come  under 
Tommy’s  observation  were  “not  so  big  as  Mr. 
Clapp.  ”  But  once,  when  this  standard  proved 
insufficient,  aud  he  wished  to  describe  some 
very  large  object,  he  exclaimed  with  earnest¬ 
ness  : 

“It  was  bigger  than  Mr.  Clapp,  bigger  than 
the  moon,  bigger  than  Cbicazbo !” 

Tommy  was  gentle  and  never  fought  battles 
of  any  kind,  but  he  lived  much  of  the  time  in 
an  ideal  world  of  which  he  was  the  valiant 
hero.  He  would  say  in  bis  sweet,  high  treble, 
“If  J  were  to  meet  a  lion,  I’d — knock  him  on 
the  head !”  And  going  out  on  the  pavement 
one  day,  and  seeing  a  strange  boy  about  his 
ow'n  size  passing,  he  bristled  up  to  him  and 
remarked,  “I  could  lick  you  I”  whereat  the 
other  boy,  who  was  of  a  practical,  rather  than 
speculative  turn  of  mind,  replied  by  a  blow  in 
the  face  which  sent  the  surprised  Tommy 
wailing  into  the  house  to  his  friends,  with  the 
request,  “Wipe  my  tears.” 

Tommy  felt  equal  to  large  undertakings,  and 
one  summer,  when  bis  attention  was  directed 
to  industrial  pursuits,  be  made  a  contract  with 
some  workmen  who  were  paving  the  street  in 
front  of  his  house,  and  agree  to  give  them  his 
services  for  a  week  in  return  for  one  penny, 
announcing  triumphantly  to  outsiders  that  he 
was  “to  boss  the  job.”  Later  in  the  season  he 
spent  some  time  assisting  the  owner  of  an  un¬ 
ambitious  ferry  boat,  which  was  run  partly  by 
horse  power  and  partly  by  pushing,  and  car¬ 
ried  an  occasional  passenger  across  the  river 
near  by.  While  thus  engaged.  Tommy  felt 
himself  quite  a  man  of  business,  and  was  in 
such  a  hurry  to  get  to  work  each  day  that 
breakfast  was  half  omitted. 

Tommy  had  one  great  failing :  he  was  given 
to  running  away.  When  he  was  a  creeping 
baby  he  was  found  one  day  disappearing  up 
the  attic  stairs  on  a  tour  of  investigation.  As 
soon  as  he  could  toddle  alone  the  front  gate 
bad  to  be  guarded,  or  he  would  wander  out  in 
search  of  adventure. 

At  the  age  of  three  he  broke  all  barriers  and 
claimed  the  world  for  his  own,  his  social  in¬ 
stincts  impelling  him  to  make  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  half  the  people  in  the  small  city  where 
he  lived,  while  his  friends  spent  a  large  part 
of  their  time  in  anxious  seaichings. 

The  summer  before  his  fourth  birthday 
Tommy  took  a  trip  away  from  home  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  father  and  aunt.  Stopping  over 
Sunday  at  J - to  visit  friends,  the  party  sep¬ 

arated,  the  father  going  to  a  hotel,  while 
Tommy  and  his  aunt  stayed  at  the  home  of 
their  friends.  Sunday  morning  was  warm  and 
bright,  and  out-of-doors  looked  especially  in¬ 
viting  to  Tommy,  so  taking  advantage  of  a 
moment  when  the  one  guardian  left  in  charge 
of  him^was  absent  from  the  room,  he  darted 
out  of  the  house  and  ran  up  the  street.  He 
wore  a  little  linen  dress  and  a  blue  soldier  cap, 
while  around  his  shoulders  be  had  pinned  an 
old-fashioned  tidy  taken  from  a  piano-stool. 
Seeing  the  people  all  going  in  one  direction, 
Tommy  followed  them,  and  presently  entered 
a  large  and  handsome  church,  the  principal 
one  in  the  place.  The  congregation  were 
partly  assembled,  but  the  minister  had  not  yet 
come. 

When  at  home  Tommy  had  been  taken  to 
church  once,  and  had  seen  his  father,  who 
was  a  minister,  occupying  the  pulpit.  On 

hat  occasion  he  had  perched  himself  on  a 


high  foot-stool  and  imitated  his  father’s  ges¬ 
tures,  to  the  amusement  of  those  around  him. 
After  that  he  had  often  played  at  preaching ; 
and  now  finding  himself  again  in  a  church,  he 
felt  a  natural  drawing  toward  the  pulpit,  and 
accordingly  marched  up  to  the  platform, 
ascended  the  steps,  took  off  his  cap  and  laid 
it  down,  removed  the  tidy  from  bis  shoulders, 
then  turned  and  faced  the  congregation. 

“Let  us  pray,”  said  Tommy.  Then  he 
folded  his  hands  and  repeated  a  little  prayer 
which  had  been  taught  him. 

“Now  all  sing,”  said  he;  but  not  a  voice 
was  lifted.  Tommy  waited  a  moment,  and 
then  did  what  seemed  to  him  the  next  best 
thing,  and  announced,  “Then  I’ll  take  up  a 
collection.”  Getting  one  of  the  contribution 
boxes  which  were  near  by,  he  went  down  and 
passed  along  the  aisle  with  it,  receiving  a 
penny  from  one  kind  soul. 

The  minister’s  wife,  however,  when  he 
reached  her  pew,  captured  him  and  put  some 
inquiries,  to  which  he  replied:  “My  name  is 
Tommy  Wales ;  my  mamma  is  in  heaven,  and 
my  papa  is  at  the  hotel,  but  he  wont  get  up. 
He  and  I  preach  when  we’re  at  home.” 

By  that  time  those  searching  for  him  had 
reached  the  church,  and  he  was  taken  into 
custody,  and  his  career  as  a  minister  nipped 
in  the  bud. 

When  Tommy  was  five  and  a  half  a  mis¬ 
guided  relative  presented  him  with  a  veloci¬ 
pede,  and  the  areas  of  his  explorations  became 
enlarged.  His  friends  no  longer  went  on  use¬ 
less  searches,  but  lived  by  faith,  hoping  that 
he  would  turn  up  whole  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  He  had  son»e  narrow  escapes. 

On  one  occasion  he  attempted  to  cross  a  long 
railroad  bridge  which  spanned  the  river  a  mile 
above  his  home.  Finding  that  his  velocipede 
could  not  travel  such  a  road,  he  left  it  on  the 
bank  and  had  fairly  started  across  on  foot 
when  he  was  seen  by  a  workman  and  per¬ 
suaded  to  return. 

At  another  time  Tommy  rode  his  velocipede 
down  to  the  center  of  the  city,  put  it  up  at 
a  livery  stable,  and  walked  on  to  the  depot, 
where  he  boarded  a  train,  intending  to  go  to 
Mingo,  a  place  about  thirty  miles  down  the 
river.  Fortunately,  before  the  train  started 
he  was  seen  by  a  gentleman  who  knew  him, 
questioned,  removed  from  the  car,  in  spite  of 
vigorous  resistance  on  his  part,  and  given 
into  the  charge  of  a  policeman. 

This  was  a  mortifying  ending  to  Tommy’s 
plans,  but  before  long  his  natural  buoyancy 
asserted  itself ;  in  fancy  he  reversed  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  passing  an  acquaintance,  he  re¬ 
marked  gaily,  motioning  towards  the  blue- 
coated,  brass -buttoned  officer,  “I’m  taking 
this  fellow  to  jail.” 

On  reaching  home  his  father  reproved  him, 
and  then,  in  order  to  convince  him  of  his 
folly,  said,  “Tommy,  what  would  you  have 
done  in  a  strange  place  after  dark  and  where 
you  know  nobody?”  to  which  Tommy,  with 
unimpaired  cheerfulness,  replied,  “Is  there 
no  first  class  hotel  in  Mingo,  papa?” 

At  the  age  of  six  Tommy  gave  up  his  un¬ 
trammelled  liberty  for  life  in  the  school  room. 
His  captivity  there  was  lightened  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  pretty  little  girl,  who  sat  near  him, 
and  he  talked  much  about  her  when  at  home. 
His  father  finally  said  to  him,  “Tommy,  I 
fear  that  if  you  look  so  much  at  the  little  girl 
you  will  not  learn  your  lessons." 

“Oh,  no,  papa,”  was  the  reply,  “I  keep  one 
eye  on  my  book  and  one  eye  on  the  pretty 
little  girl.  ” 

Tommy  is  now  much  nearer  manhood  than 
when  I  knew  him,  but  I  have  heard  that  he 
preserves  the  same  love  of  travel  and  adven¬ 
ture,  and  it  may  be  that  before  long  he  will 
go  to  hunt  up  the  North  Pole,  or  some  other 
impossible  place,  and  become  known  as  a 
great  explorer. 

Nzw  Haven.  Conn. 


THE  INFANCY  OF  THE  MAOBIE«i. 

The  infancy  of  the  Maori  is  so  full  of  trouble 
and  peril  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  these 
people  begin  life  happily.  When  the  child  is 
but  a  few  hours  old  it  is  wrapped  up  in  a  mat 
of  leaves,  and  laid  under  the  shade  of  a  tree 
on  the  ground,  there  to  endure  no  small  dis¬ 
comfort  until  its  mother  proceeds  to  fiatten  its 
little  nose  and  make  the  necessary  hole  in  the 
ear  to  carry  future  ornaments.  One  can  im¬ 
agine  the  suffering  caused  by  a  rough  stick 
being  forced  into  this  aperture,  purposely 
keeping  it  unhealed  for  months  so  that  it  may 
serve  its  purpose  better  later  on.  The  baptism 
of  the  child  is  an  important  event,  and  brings 
the  priest  upon  the  scene  with  his  incantations 
and  charms.  Mr.  Yates,  one  of  the  most 
valued  missionaries,  who  was  a  frequent  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  rite,  thus  describes  it : 

“When  the  infant  has  reached  the  ago  of 
five  or  eight  days,  it  is  carried  in  the  arms  of 
a  woman  to  the  side  of  a  stream,  and  is  then  by 
her  delivered  over  to  the  priest,  who  has  placed 
a  small  stick  in  the  ground,  previously  notched 
in  five  places,  before  which  he  holds  up  the 
infant,  in  an  erect  position  for  a  few  minutes. 
During  this  period,  should  anything  incon¬ 
venient  occur,  it  is  considered  a  bad  omen, 
and  that  the  child  will  either  die  before  it 
arrives  at  man’s  estate,  or  turn  out  a  paltry 
worthless  coward ;  if  otherwise,  it  is  looked 
upon  as  most  propitious,  and  the  infant  is  re¬ 
garded  with  much  complacency,  as  being 
most  likely  to  become  a  brave  and  war  like 
man ;  the  utmost  care  is  then  taken  of  him  by 
his  parents,  and  he  is  nurtured  in  all  the 
superstitions  and  evil  practices  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers.  The  ceremony  of  holding  up  before 
the  stick  being  ended,  the  child  is  dipped  in 
the  water,  or  sprinkled  at  the  option  of  the 
person  who  perforins  the  ceremony,  a  name 
is  given  it.  and  the  priest  mumbles  something 
over  it,  which  none  of  the  bystanders  compre¬ 
hend.  They  never  tell  what  they  have  said  ; 
and  the  prayer,  if  such  it  be  called,  is  held  too 
sacred  to  be  made  known  to  any  but  the 
initiated ;  it  is  however,  an  address  to  some 
unknown  spirit,  who  they  suppose  holds  in  his 
hands  the  destiniel  of  men  and  birds.  I  have, 
however,  been  informed  that  the  general  con¬ 
tents  of  this  prayer  are,  that  the  child  may  be 
so  influenced  by  this  spirit,  as  to  become  cruel, 
brave,  war-like,  troublesome,  adulterous,  mur¬ 
derous,  a  liar,  a  thief,  a  disobedient  person, 
and  in  a  word,  that  he  may  be  guilty  of  every 
crime.  Emblematical  of  this,  small  pebbles, 
about  the  size  of  a  very  large  pin’s  head,  are 
thrust  down  its  throat,  to  make  its  heart 
callous,  hard  and  incapable  of  pity.  ”— From 
Among  the  Maories. 


A  FEW  SWEET  LOVING  WORDS. 

Only  a  few  sweet,  loving  words,  that  is  all ; 
but  coming  from  the  heart  and  going  to  the 
heart,  they  would  brighten  many  a  life  and 
comfort  many  a  soul  as  the  speaker  of  them 
little  knows.  Let  us  not  be  so  chary  of  them, 
especially  as  we  get  far  on  in  the  journey  of 
life,  and  often  find  the  way  a  little  hard  and 
wearisome.  If  they  are  but  few,  let  them  be 
often  spoken  between  us,  we  who  love  each 
other  in  any  relation  of  life.  It  is  easy  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  speaking  them  ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  sometimes  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
hearing  them ;  when  once  they  have  made 
their  sweet  music  in  our  ears.  And  let  us,  for 
our  own  sake,  be  sure  to  speak  them  before 
the  hearts  which  they  might  gladden  have 
gone  beyond  the  veil  that  hides  them  from  an 
earthly  love  and  care.  This  human  love  of 
ours  is  surely  one  of  God’s  best  gifts  to  us; 
and  He  must  mean  that  we  shall  use  it  for  the 
help  and  comfort  of  others  with  whom  He 
links  our  lives.— Mary  H.  Perkins. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  usual  Tuesday  prayer  meeting  at  which 
Miss  Mary  Parsons  presided  was  one  of  espe¬ 
cial  interest.  Although  assured  of  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  reign  of 
righteousness,  the  leader  read  some  props  to 
faith  from  the  40th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which 
inspired  the  offering  of  thanks  for  these  pre¬ 
cious  promises— the  pledge  of  victory. 

The  special  topic  suggested  for  considera¬ 
tion  was  the  Christian  observance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  The  blessed  early  influence  of  quiet, 
holy  Sabbaths  of  the  past  was  recalled  and  all 
that  the  leader  cares  for  “grew  out  of  those 
influences.”  Mental,  physical  and  spiritual 
good  are  their  outcome.  As  women  and 
Christians  we  are  only  showing  allegiance  to 
highest  truth  in  taking  a  stand  for  the  right 
observance  of  this  day.  Prayer  was  offered 
that  we  may  stand  firm  and  loyal  to  that 
which  has  brought  us  untold  blessings,  that 
there  may  be  a  firm  and  righteous  upholding 
of  God’s  holy  day  and  that  every  means  used 
to  accomplish  -this  may  be  prospered.  Mrs. 
James  rejoiced  that  this  topic  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  and  welcomed  the  formation  of  the 
Woman’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance.  The 
conscientious  observance  of  the  fourth  com 
mandment  was  instanced  of  some  Alaskan 
Indians  who  were  engaged  by  a  telegraph 
company  to  carry  insulated  wires  across  a 
portion  of  the  country.  Being  required  to 
report  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  those  who 
were  heathen  journeyed  on  Sunday  to  reach 
it,  but  the  Christian  Indians  refused  to  start 
until  one  o’clock  Monday  morning.  These 
were  so  signally  favored  that  they  reached 
the  place  in  advance  of  the  others,  who  had 
been  hindered  by  the  detention  of  supplies. 
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“Whither  are  we  drifting  as  a  nation?”  said 
Mrs.  Alexander.  “How  will  the  Lord  deal 
with  us  if  we  ignore  his  gift  of  priceless 
value?” 

Mrs.  Walter  Condict  spoke  of  the  Sabbath 
desecration  in  the  West,  in  places  first  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Bomanists,  who  look  upon  this  as  a 
feast  day  rather  than  as  designed  for  worship 
and  spiritual  communion — a  feast  unto  the 
Lord.  It  is  a  sad  ^aot  that  there  is 
much  Sabbath -breaking  in  the  heart  of  our 
own  church.  The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
our  homes,  which  should  be  made  bright  and 
joyous  to  commemorate  the  resurrection  of 
our  Lord.  It  is  a  sign — a  love-token  between 
God  and  his  people,  a  sacred  covenant  with 
his  own.  The  family  religion,  thus  fostered 
by  a  Christian  mother,  will  give  two  sons  to 
the  ministry,  one  of  them  to  the  foreign  work 
and  a  daughter  to  China. 

Mrs.  Roberts  stated  that  “for  years  the 
American  Sabbath  Union  had  sought  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  better  keeping  of  the  Lord’s  day  and 
now  needs  the  co-operation  of  the  women  of 
the  church.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Woman’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance,  which  is 
called  upon  to  counteract  Sabbath  desecra¬ 
tion  in  the  home,  in  social  life,  to  discounte¬ 
nance  Sunday  receptions,  teas,  concerts,  and 
driving  for  pleasure,  also  to  aid  the  work 
financially  and  otherwise  as  a  safeguard  of 
the  nation.  Two  women  from  each  denomina¬ 
tion  shall  be  appointed  as  members  of  this 
Alliance.  Women  are  the  conservators  of 
society  and  of  homes,  therefore  this  obliga¬ 
tion  rests  especially  upon  them.” 

Prayerful  attention  is  called  to  the  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee  and  published  on  page  116  of  the 
Home  Mission  Monthly  for  March,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  “national  peril.  ”  We  also  quote 
from  page  111  some  reasons  for  the  speedy 
evangelization  of  the  “older  states:”  “God 
says  by  the  tongue  of  history,  of  providence, 
and  of  destiny,  ‘Behold  I  have  set  before  you 
this  land;  go  in  and  possess  it.’  No  obstacle 
ought  to  dismay,  no  opposition  to  affright  us. 
It  is  a  telling  fact  that  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  only  two -fifths  of  the  population 
are  native  New  England  stock.  In  1890  the 
population  of  New  England  showed  a  total  of 
4,700,746  of  which  1,142,889  were  foreign  born.” 

Miss  Ellen  Parsons  expressed  warmly  her 
love  for  and  value  of  God’s  holy  day.  Sabbath 
keeping  having  been  “one  of  the  corner-stones 
of  her  education.” 

It  was  proposed  by  the  leader  that  as  far  as 
possible  Saturday  evening  should  be  devoted 
to  special  prayer,  that  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  might  rest  upon  the  coming  Sabbath. 

Requests  for  prayer  had  been  received  from 
Miss  Stevenson  of  the  Asheville  School  for  a 
pupil  assigned  to  a  special  scholarship ;  from 
Lansing,  Tenn.,  “that  we  may  not  grow 
weary”  ;  from  Rev.  Wallace  Hamilton  of  Tahle- 
quah,  Indian  Territory ;  and  from  Mrs. 
Granger  of  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  who  re¬ 
joices  that  in  this  “hard  field,  so  near  the 
border  of  a  foreign  country,  five  have  been 
received  into  the  Spanish  Church  on  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith,  seven  children  have  been  bap¬ 
tized  and  six  pupils  have  given  themselves  to 


Christ.  This  is  the  result  of  the  school  work 
and  outside  labors  among  the  people.  Please 
pray  for  us,  that  greater  things  may  follow.  ” 
Deep  interest  pervaded  the  meeting  and 
blessed  testimonies  were  given  to  Sabbath 
home  influences  which  have  shaped  character 
and  led  to  consecrated  service  for  Christ. 
The  meeting  closed  by  singing 
“Awake,  awake  O  Zion, 

Thy  bridal  day  draws  nigh: 

The  day  of  signs  and  wonders. 

And  marvels  from  on  high. 

The  son  uprises  slowly. 

But  keep  thy  watch  and  ward. 

Fair  bride,  all  pure  aud  lowly. 

Go  forth  to  meet  thy  Lord.” 


No.  53  mth  Avenue. 


H.  E.  B. 


EXA1WPI.ES  OF  SVCCESSFEEPKO FIT-SHARING 
The  plan  of  profit-sharing,  as  adopted  by 
the  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company  of 
St.  Louis,  in  1866,  sets  aside  one  tenth  of  the 
profits  for  a  reserve  fund,  one-tenth  for  a 
provident  fund,  and  one  twentieth  for  an  ed¬ 
ucational  fund,  and  the  balance  is  divided 
equally  between  the  employer  and  the  em¬ 
ployees.  The  reserve  fund  was  created  to 
meet  the  losses  of  bad  years  and  equalize 
dividends  when  profits  were  small.  The  provi¬ 
dent  fund  was  created  to  take  care  of  the 
sick,  the  disabled,  and  the  families  of  deceased 
laborers.  The  management  of  the  provident 
fund  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
of  five  of  the  employees,  elected  by  the  em¬ 
ployees  themselves.  Every  employee  who  has 
served  the  company  for  six  months  or  more  is 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  fund,  and 
medical  assistance  is  provided  by  the  commit¬ 
tee.  The  allowance  on  account  of  disability  is 
$5  a  week  for  an  adult,  $8  for  a  minor,  $2  for 
an  employee’s  wife  or  dependent  mother,  and 
81  a  week  for  each  child.  The  families  and 
dependents  of  deceased  employees  are  suitably 
provided  for  to  keep  them  from  want.  There 
are  no  conditions  attached  to  employment  and 
profit-sharing  except  the  man’s  capacity  for 
his  work,  and  there  is  no  agreement  respect¬ 
ing  unions,  the  time  of  service,  or  the  manner 
of  quitting.  The  manner  of  division  was 
finally  modified  so  as  to  yield  2  per  cent,  divi¬ 
dends  on  wages  to  every  1  per  cent,  on  capi¬ 
tal.  and  the  early  practice  of  setting  aside  10 
per  cent,  as  a  provident  funds  was  displaced 
by  the  practice  of  paying  out  whatever  was 
necessary  for  these  funds,  charging  the  same 
against  the  gross  profits.  The  provident  fund 
is  managed  entirely  by  a  committee  elected  by 
the  employees  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation.  The  whole  aim  of  the 
company  has  been  to  make  a  simple  plan  free 
from  entanglements  and  intricate  conditions. 
The  result  of  the  first  year’s  business  after 
profit-sharing  was  adopted  gave  a  dividend  of 
5  per  cent,  on  wages,  the  second  year  10  per 
cent.,  the  third  year  the  same,  the  fourth 
year  8  per  cent.,  the  fifth  year  10  per  cent., 
the  sixth  year  8  per  cent.,  the  seventh  year  4 
per  cent.,  and  the  eighth  year,  which  was 
1898,  no  dividend  was  declared.  The  total 
amount  of  dividends  paid  to  wage-earners  as 
their  share  of  divided  profits  is  about  |65,- 
000,  or  an  average  of  9  per  cent,  on  the  wages 
paid.— Professor  Frank  W.  Blackmar  in  the 
March  Forum. 


Spring  Is  Here 

And  spring  is  the  time  to  attend  to  the  condition  of 
your  health.  The  blood  must  be  purified,  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  digestive  organs  toned,  the  liver  regulated 
and  the  whole  system  built  up.  If  this  is  done  now 
by  the  use  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  the  great  blood 
cleanser  and  strength  builder,  there  will  be  httle 
danger  of  sickness  when  the  hot  weather  comes. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
Is  the  Only 
True  Blood  Purifier 

Prominently  in  the  public  eye  today.  This  is  why  it 
is  the  best  spring  medicine.  Insist  upon  Hood’s. 
Do  not  be  induced  to  buy  any  substitute. 

[lilies  ••"y  to  take, 

nOOU  S  r  Ills  rasylneffect.  «c. 
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THE  ETHIC8  OF  ENtiAOEMENTS. 

Several  instances  have  come  under  our 
notice  lately  where  much  injustice  has  been 
done  musicians  by  churches.  We  need  not  say 
that  in  a  relation  such  as  that  held  by  an 
organist  or  choirmaster  to  a  church,  the  busi¬ 
ness  connection  should  be  on  the  most  honora¬ 
ble  and  considerate  lines.  Too  frequently  the 
opposite  is  the  case,  as  the  following  exam¬ 
ples  will  witness : 

At  the  proper  time  for  making  the  annual 
engagements  a  Music  Committee  notified  the 
choirmaster  that  they  could  no  longer  afford 
to  pay  him  so  large  a  salary.  They  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  music,  and  its  excellence 
was  attested  by  the  crowds  which  attended 
the  special  services.  The  choirmaster,  having 
become  interested  in  his  work,  offered  to  take 
a  salary  one-third  smaller ;  but  the  committee 
replied  that  they  could  not  afford  even  that 
amount.  Meanwhile  the  choirmaster  learned 
that  a  salary  one  half  greater  than  his  own 
had  been  offered  to  another  party,  on  learning 
which  he  immediately  sent  in  his  resignation. 

In  another  New  England  church  a  new  organ¬ 
ist  and  quartet  were  engaged,  and  no  notice 
whatever  was  given  to  the  outgoing  organist 
and  choir,  who  learned  of  the  matter  from 
outside  parties  I  The  organist  of  this  church 
bad  filled  the  position  for  ten  years,  and 
many  of  the  people  have  expressed  their  regret 
that  be  is  to  leave.  In  this  particular  case  the 
arrangements  are  made  by  one  wealthy  man 
who  is  allowed  to  have  bis  own  way,  appar¬ 
ently,  on  account  of  his  worldly  influence. 

One  other  case  is  reported,  that  of  a  soprano 
soloist  who  was  dismissed  to  oblige  a  wealthy 
member  of  the  congregation,  who  wished  to 
have  a  soprano  who  did  not  wear  glasses  I 

Where  such  summary  methods  as  these  pre¬ 
vail,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  look  for  loyalty  or 
devotion  on  the  part  of  musicians.  Happily 
we  are  able  to  affirm  that  many  churches  pur¬ 
sue  altogether  different  methods. 


HOW  TO  PROMOTE  TRUE  MUSIC. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Charles  Vincent 
we  have  been  favored  with  a  list  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  held  by  The  Musical  Association  of 
London  from  its  origin  in  1874.  These  pro¬ 
grams  are  of  permanent  and  special  interest, 
and  we  strongly  urge  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  more  serious  and  scholarly  aspects  of  music 
to  write  to  Dr.  Vincent  at  his  address,  139 
Oxford  Street,  London,  England,  for  a  copy, 
as  doubtless  he  would  be  disposed  to  comply 
with  any  request  coming  from  an  earnest 
student  of  music  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

The  discussions  cover  a  wide  range  of  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  and  philosophic  inquiry.  On 
the  one  band,  we  have  such  erudite  themes  as 
“The  Ancient  Egyptian  Scale,”  “A  Suggested 
System  of  Chromatic  Harmony,”  and  “What 
Is  Sound?”,  and  then  again  more  popular  sub¬ 
jects,  as,  for  example,  “The  Principles  of 
Musical  Criticism”  (by  Sir  John  Stainer;,  “The 
Vocal  Art”  (by  Charles  Santley),  “On  the  Po¬ 
sition  of  Organs  in  Churches”  (by  Sir  Frederick 
A.  Gore  Ouseley,  now  deceased),  “Hymn 
Tunes”  (by  J.  Spencer  Curwen),  and  the  like. 

The  value  of  an  association  like  this,  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  best  auspices,  and  maintained 
with  judgment  and  vigor,  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere 
long  we  shall  have  a  similar  association  in  this 
country.  True,  we  already  have  national  and 
state  musical  associations  that  are  doing  a 
good  work,  so  far  as  they  go,  but,  whether  it 
be  our  larger  geographical  territory  or  our  in¬ 


tense  American  life,  the  fact  remains  that 
these  associations  do  not  show  the  strength  or 
attain  the  influence  of  several  like  organiza¬ 
tions  abroad. 

One  of  the  best  we  have  is  the  New  York 
State  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Morse,  organist  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  is  President.  Another  very  promising 
association  is  the  Clef  Club,  of  this  city,  over 
which  Dr.  Henry  G.  Hanchett  presides.  Then 
we  should  mention  the  Manuscript  Society,  of 
which  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith  is  president.  We  hear 
reports  that  we  trust  will  soon  be  verified  of  a 
new  organization  that  will  strive  to  bring  the 
leading  organists  of  this  city  and  country  into  a 
more  friendly  and  intimate  professional  fellow¬ 
ship.  The  Evangelist  is  happy  to  commend 
and  encourage  any  such  endeavors,  as  they 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  development 
of  true  music  in  this  country. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

From  Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  Boston  and  New 
York: 

While  Thee  I  Seek.  Duet,  soprano  and 
tenor;  My  Jesus,  as  Thou  Wilt.  Duet,  so¬ 
prano  and  bass;  Why  art  thou  Cast  down. 
Duet,  soprano  and  tenor ;  by  P.  A.  Scbnecker. 
These  three  duets  are  from  a  series  of  five 
sacred  compositions.  They  are  all  effective 
pieces  of  writing  and  are  very  melodious  in 
style. 

O  Salutaris  Hostia  (with  English  words 
also),  Gounod;  Veni  Creator,  by  Jules  Jor¬ 
dan.  (Taken  from  Schmidt’s  Catholic  church 
music. )  The  Veni  Creator  is  a  strong  churcbly 
setting  of  the  hymn.  The  music  presents  but 
a  few  difficult  spots. 

Ave  Verum,  by  Benjamin  Cutter.  A  diffi¬ 
cult  but  effective  setting  of  the  Latin  hymn. 
From  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company,  London  and 
New  York: 

Te  Deuh  Laudahus  (in  F)  and  Jubilate 
Deo  (in  F),  anthems  for  full  choir,  by  Clem¬ 
ent  R.  Gale.  Two  noteworthy  anthems,  which 
are  received  just  as  this  number  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  goes  to  press,  and  which,  as  well  as  the 
following,  will  receive  more  detailed  review 
in  a  later  issue. 

Hallelujah  I  Christ  is  Risen,  Easter  an¬ 
them,  by  Bruce  Steane. 

Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  (in  A),  by 
Myles  B.  Foster. 

Seven  additions  to  Novello’s  popular  “School 
Songs” :  Happy  Times,  by  Seymour  Smith ; 
Roses,  by  Arthur  Richards;  Why  Should  We 
Murmur?  by  Arthur  Richards;  Follow!  by 
W.  W.  Pearson;  Young  Soldiers,  by  W.  W. 
Pearson ;  The  Skylark,  by  Arthur  Richards, 
and  Billy  and  Me,  by  W.  W.  Pearson. 


A  PBOSPEBOCS  CHURCH  CHORAL  SOCIRTY. 

The  Amateur  Church  Musical  Society,  known 
as  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church  Choral,  gave 
its  first  public  concert  in  the  church.  Fifth 
Avenue  and  29th  Street,  March  16th.  The 
Choral  was  organized  in  November,  1894,  with 
Mr.  J.  Henry  McKinley,  the  tenor  of  the 
church,  as  director,  and  Mrs.  McKinley,  as 
assistant  director.  It  has  met  each  Friday 
evening.  The  concert  revealed  good  material 
in  the  chorus  of  one  hundred  voices,  and  re¬ 
markable  ability  in  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
McKinley.  It  was  a  novel  sight  in  a  Collegiate 
Church,  the  great  platform  being  built  over  the 
pulpit  rostrum  to  the  front  row  of  pews,  with  a 
short  extension  into  the  main  aisle,  and  filled 
with  young  men  and  young  women.  The  So¬ 
ciety  sang  with  spirit,  power  and  delicacy ;  and 
the  parts  were  well  balanced.  Many  of  the 
renderings  were  extremely  creditable.  The 
organist  and  quartette  of  the  church  gave  in¬ 
valuable  assistance,  as  did  also  Mr.  R.  E. 


Burleigh,  cornetist.  The  concert  was  exclu¬ 
sively  made  up  of  sacred  music.  Farmer’s 
interesting  cantata,  “Soldiers  of  Christ,”  fur¬ 
nished  the  majority  of  the  choruses.  The 
Choral  also  gave  productions  of  Schilling, 
Sullivan  and  Randegger.  At  the  morning  ser¬ 
vice  of  Sunday,  March  17,  the  Choral  rendered 
(with  the  quartette  of  the  Church)  Schilling’s 
“Christ  Our  Passover.”  The  Society  has  been 
conducted  on  the  most  liberal  scale.  The 
membership  is  not  restricted  to  the  Collegiate 
Churches,  and  there  have  been  neither  dues 
nor  expenses  of  any  kind  to  the  members,  the 
Marble  Collegiate  Church  bearing  all  the  ex¬ 
pense.  The  marked  success  of  the  Society  is  a 
matter  for  congi'atulation. 

SEND  US  YOUR  EASTER  PROGRAMS. 

We  should  be  much  pleased  to  study  any  pro¬ 
grams  of  Easter  music  and  comment  upon 
them  in  early  issues  of  The  Evangelist.  Will 
not  organists  and  choir-masters  kindly  send  us 
two  copies  of  such  programs?  We  lay  stress 
on  this  request  as  we  desire  to  take  as  many 
representative  American  Easter  programs  with 
us  to  Europe  as  possible  with  a  view  to  submit 
them  to  composers  and  musicians  there.  Meet¬ 
ing  as  we  shall  so  many  of  the  leading  writers 
of  sacred  music,  it  will  be  in  order  to  show 
them  the  very  favorable  estimation  in  which 
their  works  are  held  in  our  American  churches. 


THE  ENGAGEMENTS  OF  CHOIRS. 

Philadelphia.  March  22, 1895. 
To  THE  Musical  Editor  op  The  Evangelist: 

Dear  Sir :  The  difficulties  you  name  on  page 
26  of  this  week’s  Evangelist  are  overcome  by 
the  church  engaging  the  choirmaster,  and 
holding  him  responsible  for  the  music,  the 
Music  Committee  having  to  do  with  individual 
members  of  the  choir.  This  plan  has  worked 
well  in  the  First  Church. 

Respectfully,  Geo  Griffiths. 

Experience  is  the  only  test,  and  experience 
varies  1  We  have  known  some  very  unhappy 
results  from  a  church  pursuing  the  method 
which  Mr.  Griffiths  recommends  — Ed.  Evan¬ 
gelist.  _ 

The  Munn  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  (Rev.  J.M.  Ludlow,  D.D.,  pastor,)  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.  Samuel  P.  Warren,  late  of  Grace  Church,  New 
York,  as  organist.  Mr.  Warren  by  common  consent 
is  almost  or  quite  without  a  peer  in  certain  lines, 
entitling  him  to  be  ranked  as  tne  classical  organist 
of  America.  His  seat  at  the  Munn  Avenue  Church 
organ  hence  constitutes  it  “  the  head  of  the  table.” 
New  York  respectfully  takes  off  its  hat  to  Jersey. 


NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO, 

Music  Publishers  and  Importers. 

OrFIOE  OF 

The  Musical  Times 

•  - AST) - 

School  Music  Review. 
NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO.’S  CATALOGUES. 

No.  1.  ORGAN  MUSIC. 

lA.  HARMONIUM  MUSIC. 

“  2.  SACRED  MU.SIC  WITH  ENGLISH  WORDS. 

“  3.  MUSIC  WITH  VOCAL  AND  ORCHESTRAL 
PARTS. 

“  4  PIANO  FORTE  MUSIC. 

"  4A.  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS.  THEORETICAL 
WORKS.  AND  LITERATURE  OF  MUSIC. 

••  4.  SECULAR  PART-MUSIC. 

"  5a.  secular  songs. 

6.  SACRED  MUSIC  WITH  LATIN  WORDS. 

“  7.  TONIC  SOL-FA  PUBLICATIONS. 

And  List  of  EASTER  MUSIC, 
SENT  FREE  UPON  APPLICATION. 


NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO., 

2 1  East  I  7th  Street,  New  York. 


Fellow  of  the  Koval  CoUege  of  OrgaoUto.  England, 
now  organist  of  N.  Y.  Cbnicb,  wishes  a  position. 
Prompt  payment  of  salary  important.  Address  G.  L. 
Miller.  F.R.C.O.,  162  East  87th  St..  New  York. 


Experienced  and  competent  Precenter  is  open  for 
engagemtnt  in  New  York  Citv  or  vlcinitv,  on  May 
let.  Best  references.  Address  “B.”  care  The  Evangelist. 
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for  MArch  will  contain  Kiiater 
Aatkeaia.  Price  1$  cents. 


F'ifty/^two  Organ  Xalka.  43. 


By  the  Chairman  of  the  Music  Committee. 

‘‘Gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Levelhead,  at  the  meeting. 

et  me  read  you  a  letter  received  a  day  or  two  ago 
by  a  friend  from  a  musician  in  Boston,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  a  fine  organ  recently  built  by  Farrand  & 
Votey,  of  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  2S.  1895. 

Dear  Mr.  Thompson :  Some  time  since  we  had  a 
discussion  of  electricity  as  applied  to  pipe  organs,  and 
you  may  remember  that,  while  1  admitted  the  success 
of  Farrand  &  Votey’s  electric  action  in  the  organ  at 
the  World’s  Fair,  1  nevertheless  adhered  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  trackers  or  tubes  were  to  be  preferred  in  or¬ 
gans  of  smaller  size  than  the  giant  in  Festival  Hall 

Last  week,  however,  1  attended  the  inaugural  recital 
given  by  Mr.  R.  Huntington  Woodman  on  the  new 
Farrand  &  Votey  organ  in  the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  in  this  city.  This  organ  exemplifies  the  per¬ 
fect  success  attending  the  use  of  that  electric  action 
applied  to  organs  of  moderate  size  as  well  as  to  larger 
organs.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Woodman  and 
Mr  John  W.  Heins,  the  Eastern  representative  of 
Farrand  &  Votey,  1  was  enabled  to  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  the  mechanical  construction,  and  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  electrical  action  has  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  trackers  and  tubes  are  doomed  to 
oblivion.  Mr.  Heins  informed  me  that  Farrand  & 
Votey  prefer  the  electric  action  to  any  other  kind,  and 
invariably  use  it  for  three-manual  instruments  when 
that  matter  is  left  to  their  discretion. 

The  organ  responded  perfectly  to  Mr.  Woodman’s 
touch,  and  was  pronounced  by  many  to  be  the  most 
effective  organ  of  its  size  ever  heard  in  Boston.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  tone  of  the  various  pipes  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  being  both  characteristic  in  quality  and 
carefully  balanced  in  quantity.  1  am  sorry  you  could 
not  come  on  to  the  recital,  but  1  trust  you  may  find  it 
possible  to  hear  the  organ  on  your  next  visit  to  Boston. 

Yours  very  truly,  W.  H.  Raymond. 

“This,”  continued  Mr.  Levelhead, ‘‘is  the  organ  1 
spoke  of  to  you  as  so  much  resembling  the  one  now 
building  for  our  church.  We,  doubtless,  shall  have 
an  equally  fine  instrument,  for  Farrand  &  Votey  do 
their  own  work  to  the  smaliest  detail,  and  so  achieve 
equally  good  results  in  every  piece  of  work.  There  is 
no  chance  about  their  work,  and  we  are  taking  no 
chances  in  ordering  our  organ  from  them.” 


EASTER  SELECTIONS 

for  1895  containing:  Carols  and  BesponsiveHeadlngs. 
Price  5  cents,  postpaid. 

RE8URGAM 

A  service  of  Song  and  Headings,  bjH.  R.  PALMER. 
Price  6  cento,  postpaid. 

CANTATAS; 

‘•Flower  Pralee”  ./20  ete)  “Featlvel  of  the 
Flowers’*  (30  ots)  “Underthe  Palms”  <30  c> 


Send  for  oar  complete  list  of  Kaster  Music. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.. 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAQO. 


I  JCNT 

GOSPEL  HYMN 


FREDERIC  W.  ROOT. 


If  You  Can’t  Pay  $5.00  per  Half  Hour, 
Perhaps  You  Can  Pay  What  We  Charge. 

V  No  less  a  personage  than  Frederic  W.  Root,  the 

'>  highest  authority',  and  the  best  voice  teacher  in  the 

United  States,  is  teaching  a  new  system  of  voice 
culture,  and  directing  the  practice  of  thousands  of 
pupils  through  “The  Musical  Messenger.”  The 
lessons  furnish  the  people  in  their  homes  the  in- 
1^^  struction  and  exercises  that  Mr.  Root  personally  uses. 
The  directions  are  so  plain  that  every  reader  can 
understand  them,  and  their  practice  will  surely 
1  cultivate  the  voice  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  The 

V  .•  cost  of  The  Mnsical  Messenger  is  $1.00  per  year. 

FILUIORE  BROTHERS. 

Bible  Ifoase,  New  York.  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati. 


toBi.  oftko  lateat  ead  baat  Maato  aret 

Btl  and  flit  Dragon, 

woo  first  prize  at  the  Welsh  National  Histcdfodd 
of  11183.  Price,  tl.00. 

Caul  af  T«r«Ma  A  Sacred  Cantata  by  T.  Mr. 
OBUI  01  p•ule«B,awellknown£ni;- 

llsh  composer.  Price,  SO  cents. 

Two  Hours  Practice  for  Violinists, 
First  20  Lessons  for  Vioiin  Piaying. 

Two  exceedingly  valaable  works  for  Violin  students 
prepared  by  the  eminent  virtuoso  l«audro  Cam- 
panari.  Price  of  each  book  $1.60. 

Mathtws’Gradad  Matarlals  pfant^orto 

Ry  W.  B.  B.  Hatkews.  To  be  published  in  four  vol¬ 
umes,  of  two  grades  each.  Vols.  1  and  2  are  now 
ready.  Price  of  each  tl.OO  per  copy. 

Songs  for  Primary  Sohools,  Part  3 

A  valuable  collection  of  Rote  Songs  prepared  ty 
Os  F.  jfnnkepmaaa.  Price,  10  cents. 

Tha  High  Sohool  Ideal  Oantroort.  A  col¬ 
lection  ofcholce  vocal  music  espeeiaily  suited  to 
the  needs  of  High  Schools.  Price,  75  cents. 

Complata  Mandolin  Instruetor 

By  E.  P.  Hedges.  The  leading  work  of  its  kind  now 
before  the  public.  Price,  (1,25. 

VXZXl  O'oazr  OH'CTXE.OXZ  oo 
CtaelBBsU,  New  York,  Chicago. 


MUSIC 


115  choice  Quartettii  for  the  lad  ies, 
your  conerregatlon  and  Y.  F.  So-. 

C  clety,  the  only  book  of  Its  kind.  Very  Unique.  ' ' 
•Limp  cloth,  gold  edges.  Price  6Sc.  pof  tpald.  i  > 

Z  OKO.  r.  ROSCHB  dk  CO., 

temOAGO,  MO  W.  Myilaonj^ W-XPPK.  i<  EJIM  stj  i 

REA DY  MAY  i  5th 

HIGHEST  PRAISE 

FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

I  By  W.  A.  OGDEN. 

j  A  fine  collection  of  new  and  original  Sunday  School 
!  .Songs  by  this  popular  author,  with  contributions  by 
I  other  well-known  composerF.  Price,  $30  per  100, 

!  half-bound.  Single  copy.  In  paper,  sent  on  re- 
I  ceipt  of  200.,  when  published. 

THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

|215  Wabash  At.,  Chicago.  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

SUBSCRIBE  FOB 

THE  PIANIST. 

A  rionthly  Musical  flagazlne,  published  by  the  Virgil 
Practice  Clavier  Co.  Sumner  Salter,  Editor. 
Annual  Subecription,  Sl.OO. 

Address  THE  PIANIST,  SOW.  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  | 


JOHNSON  &  SON, 

Church 

Organ 

Builders 

Westfield,  Mass. 

— • — 

This  firm  bullda  orattna  for  divine  wor- 
ablp.  'They  are  of  auperlor  tone  and  finiah 
and  embody  all  Improvementa  of  practl> 
cal  value. 

Send  for  apeelftcations  and  prices,  and  list  of  over  . 
eight  hundred  organa  built  bg  this  firm. 

Premium  Guitars,  Mandoiins,  Banjos  &  Vioiins 

■  ONLY  $5  FOR  EITHER. 

9  Thete  iuitrutuenu  have  rvoeived  bigbest  W 

■  award  for  Tooe,  Finiah  and  Material,  and  9 
I  reull  for  |13.00,  bat  in  order  to  iborougbly  ■ 

I  introduca  them  in  evary  locality,  we  will  ■ 

fell  a  limited  number  at  above  prioe.  Sim* 
pliOed  Inetroetor  free  with  everj  iaatru* 
ment  when  oaah  aooompanlea  order.  Aleo/^RwL 
/  i|F  ^«ent  C.O.  D.,  with  privneKe  of  examlnina./  W  11 
/  J.  YiTHE  MUSICAL  «U1DE  PUB.  €0..[  A  11 
I  yC'lBelBmail*  O.  Largeii  Manufra  in  tbe\M^M 

^  U.  8.  lllaatraied  CaUlogne  for  So.  atamp. 


MUSIC 


‘The  Best  Illustrated  Husical  Magazine  in 
the  World.” 

$3.00  per  Year.  Single  Number,  35c. 

Address  THE  AUDITORIUH,  1403.1405, 

Chicago,  III. 


niiller  &  Abel, 

(Lit.  of  th,  Roo«,vclt  Organ  Work,) 

HAKEHS  OF  FIR8T-CI.ASS 

~  s!.v  ORGANS 

362  to  372  SFCONO  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 

Send  for  i;ataU)gw. 


The  Organist  and  Choir-flaster. 

As  the  name  denote.,  this  is  a  class  magazine  specially 
designed  to  lateiest  and  assist  the  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins.  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  published  at 
189  Oxfoid  Street,  London,  England. 

Send  to  that  address  for  free  sample  copy. 

Cordially  recommended  by  the  Musical  Editor  of 
The  Evangelist  as  a  good  investment  for  any  ono  engaged 
iu  choir  work. 


Insurance. 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 


NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

”  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con* 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIKRCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“  New  York.  Sept.  28. 1893.” 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  V-Pres.  and  8npL  of  Agencies. 

2 1  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


I  HOME 

Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 
£ighty~third  Semi-annual  Statement,  Jan'y,  189B. 
SDBIBf  ARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Oath  in  Bauki,  .....  $410  496  19 

Beal  Eitate, .  1,666,672  17 

Dnited  States  Stooki,  (Market  Value)  •  l,463,b76  00 

Bank,  Tmet  Oo..  and  Eallroad  Stooki  and  Bondi, 

(Market  Valne),  ....  3,018  007  60 
State  and  Oity  Bondi,  (Market  Valne),  -  813,914  04 

Bondi  &  Mortgagee,  being  flnt  lien  on  Beal  Eitate,  610,894  34 
Loam  on  Stooki,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  126,100  00 

Prominmi  nnoolleoted  and  in  handi  of  Aginti,  604  863  18 
Intereit  dne  and  aoomed  on  lit  Jan.,  1894,  46  624  22 

_  $9,169,836  64 


LIABILITIES. 

Oaih  Oarftal,  .... 
Beaerre  Freiuttm  Fund, 

Boaim  for  Unpaid  Loimi  and  olaimi. 
Bet  Snrplni,  ... 


-  $3,000  000  00 

4,369,989  00 
720,119  76 

-  1,070,427  78 

$9,169,836  64 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD.  President. 

[  Vice-PmsidenU. 

A^UNJ^  31.  BURRIS.  ^  Secretaries. 
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Cburcb  Construction 

anb  equipment.' 

CHURCH  HOUSE-CLEANING. 

The  annual  “  house  cleaning”  of  a  church  is  no 
less  important  than  the  same  function  is  in  a  ' 
house,  but  it  is  not  always  as  carefully  attend¬ 
ed  to.  In  most  of  our  churches  the  care  of 
the  edifice  belongs  to  the  trustees,  who  are 
all  busy  men  and  practically  delegate  it  to  the 
sexton,  who  usually  has  an  underling  to  do 
the  work,  and  he  thinks  if  the  church  is  swept 
weekly  and  the  worshippers  do  not  leave  an 
outline  of  their  backs  in  the  dust  on  their  pew- 
backs  on  Sunday  morning,  their  loftiest  aspira¬ 
tions  after  cleanliness  should  be  satisfied. 
Some  iconoclasts  have,  however,  gone  so  far 
as  to  suggest,  now  that  we  are  getting  women 
into  the  harness  as  school  commissioners,  we 
might  even  have  one  or  two  women  trustees, 
who,  if  they  did  not  stay  till  midnight  at 
meetings  planning  bow  to  meet  the  interest 
on  the  mortgage,  or  how  much  to  pay  the 
choir,  would  at  least  see  to  the  church  house¬ 
keeping. 

The  Germ  has  assumed  such  an  important 
position  in  society  of  late  that  we  feel  he  is 
entitled  to  proper  respect  and  a  capital  letter. 
It  would  probably  crack  the  glass  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  bacteriologist’s  microscope  to  determine 
how  many  of  his  numerous  tribe  lurk  in  a  given 
church  carpet  over  which  hundreds  of  feet 
have  trodden  all  winter  at  church  services, 
prayer- meetings,  missionary  and  sewing  soci 
eties,  Sunday-schools,  boys’  clubs,  Christmas 
entertainments,  and  perhaps  regular,  crowded, 
dusty,  old-fashioned  church  sociables.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  exterminate  them,  and  that 
is  to  take  up  all  the  carpets,  to  have  them 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  aired,  and  the  worn 
spots  which  this  treatment  is  sure  to  develop 
into  aggressive  holes,  carefully  attended  to  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  down  again.  The  hassocks, 
too,  should  have  a  thorough  castigation  for 
their  sins  in  tripping  people  up  as  they  go 
into  their  pews ;  the  shades  should  all  come 
down  for  a  thorough  cleaning ;  every  drapery, 
hanging,  and  cushion  be  rid  of  its  accumula¬ 
tion  of  dust  and  bacilli ;  walls,  ceilings,  and 
gas  fixtures  brushed,  and  fioors  and  windows 
scrubbed.  Some  alert  woman,  with  an  acutely- 
developed  nose  to  assist  her  eyes,  should  pen¬ 
etrate  to  the  darkest  recess  of  church  kitchen, 
cellars  and  coal-hole,  and  explore  empty  fur¬ 
naces  and  ventilating  apertures  of  whatever 
sort,  so  that  she  may  be  sure  only  pure  air 
goes  through  them.  There  is  more  than  one 
way  of  breaking  the  Sixth  Commandment. 
Even  against  his  pastoral  protest,  the  books 
and  other  accumulations  of  the  pastor’s  study 
should  at  least  be  relieved  of  their  superficial 
layers  of  dust ;  and  the  shelves  of  the  Sunday- 
school  library  not  forgotten,  for  the  books  go 
into  all  sorts  of  homes. 

And  oh !  while  you  can,  let  in  the  air  1  Not 
through  a  stingy  little  ventilator  or  a  meagre 
crack  at  the  top  of  the  window  ;  but  open  wide 
every  door  and  every  window  and  everything 
that  will  open,  and  let  the  spring  sunshine 
stream  in  and  the  sweet  spring  wind  blow 
through  and  through  in  a  generous  sweep. 
Remember  that  in  many  churches  air  is  a 
commodity  which  is  managed  with  such  thrift 
and  economy  that  what  you  let  in  then  will 
probably  have  to  last  till  the  next  spring 
cleaning ;  and  especially  that  the  liveliest  and 
most  agile  Germ  hates  and  dreads  clean  air, 
and  that  after  all  no  embellishment  of  archi¬ 
tecture  or  decoration  can  take  its  place  as  an 
article  to  breathe.  £.  E. 


AxusnoHO  a  mckxltt 

ASrCHOB. 


ATLAMTIC* 

New  York. 
BETICSm-BAtntAN. 

Pittsbori'h. 

BEADLST, 

New  Yoric. 
BBOOXLTH, 

New  Yoric. 
COLLXSB* 

St.  L4>uU. 
CORNELL. 

Buffalo. 

DAY1B-0HA11BEB8, 

Pittsburgh. 


rAHHESTOCK. 

Pittsbursrh. 

JEWETT, 

New  Yorit. 
SENTVOKT, 

Lcwisrille. 

JOHN  T.LEWX8  A  BB08.G0 
Philadelphia. 

HORLET, 

Clevdaud. 

MI880BBI, 

St.  Louis. 

RED  BEAL. 

St.  Louis. 

SALEH, 

Salem,  Mass. 
SaiPMAV. 

Chicago. 

S0T7THERH, 

Sc.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
ULSTER, 

New  York. 
UNION,  •• 


Nothing  Better 

than  Pure  White  Lead  and  pure  Linseed 
Oil  applied  by  practical  painters.  Avoid 
misleading  or  unknown  brands  of  White 
Lead  (see  list  of  genuine  brands),  so-called 
substitutes  for  Linseed  Oil,  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  painters. 

Tint  White  Lead  with  the  National  Lead 
Co.’s  pure  White  Lead  tinting  colors,  and 
avoid  the  difficulty  of  matching  shades.  They 
are  the  best  and  most  permanent.  Send 
for  pamphlet  and  color-card — sent  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 


In  the  “Church  at  Home  and  Abroad”  for 
April  is  a  stirring  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Church  Erection,  in  which  it  is  said 
that  up  to  March  1st  more  than  four  thousand 
churches  on  the  Assembly’s  roll  had  neglected 
to  send  in  any  contributions  for  the  year  clos¬ 
ing  April  1st.  Many  of  these  churches  are 
very  feeble,  but  nevertheless  this  record  is  not 
creditable  to  us.  The  wise  encouragement  and 
management  of  new  churches  is  one  of  the 
very  foundations  of  progress.  Moreover,  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  feeders 
to  the  other  Boards,  and  to  the  general  income 
of  the  Church,  as  a  new  edifice  immediately 
becomes  a  nucleus  of  contributions  of  every 
sort.  Should  this  paragraph  meet  the  eye  of 
any  Elder  of  a  church  thus  far  derelict  for  the 
current  year,  we  beg  to  remind  him  that 
there  is  yet  time  for  a  collection.  However 
small,  it  should  be  included  in  the  year’s 
record.  _ _ 

A  loan  exhibition  of  specimens  of  religious 
art  will  soon  be  arranged  at  the  Tiffany  estab¬ 
lishment,  Fourth  Avenue,  in  the  rooms  ad¬ 
joining  the  Tiffany  Chapel.  The  collection 
will  consist  of  religious  paintings  and  objects 
illustrating  the  history  of  Christian  art  and 
the  various  ceremonial  of  Christian  worship. 
The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  is 
the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  H.  Houghton,  the  treasurer  is 
Richard  Delafield,  and  the  secretary  Mrs.  Al¬ 
bert  Delafield.  This  very  notable  and  instruc¬ 
tive  exhibit  will  be  described  in  a  carefully 
prepared  catalogue,  itself  a  feature,  and  with¬ 
al  something  of  a  revelation  to  those  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  ecclesiastical  and  ritualistic  terminology. 
It  will  constitute  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion, 
and  peradventure  prove  handy  for  future 
reference. 


James  G.  Wilson, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 

74  We»t  a3d  St.,  New  York. 

Send  S  two-cent  stamps  for  JUustrated  Cataloaue. 


ROLLING  PARTITIONS 


tor  dlvldlne  Church  and  School  btilldlncs.  sound  proof  and  air 
tight.  In  different  woods.  With  Blackboard  surface  It  re¬ 
quired.  1,S00  churches  and  many  public  school  buUdings  are 
using  them. 

Venetian  Blinds  In  all  woods. 


AssemblyOhairsa^ei 

i  nn  GP-  ~  Uphottered  *|rinBBicS^: 
I  .UU  and  Vnnoor  Seats. 
liarK esit  V  ariety. 

AiBiAfldrfiuiCOii*  CHICAGO^’ 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  MeneeJy,  CenI  Manaeer 

TROT,  y.  r,,  and  REt*  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 

MmHS 
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Bureau  of  Information. 

Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  a  special 
service  inaugurated  by  The  Evangelist  which 
may  be  of  great  aid  to  you  and  those  associ¬ 
ated  with  you  in  church  work. 

Situated,  as  we  are,  at  the  centre  of  business 
New  York,  the  makers  and  sellers  of  all  arti¬ 
cles  used  in  the  conduct  of  churches,  Sunday- 
schools,  etc.,  are  clustered  around  us,  and  ac¬ 
curate  and  prompt  attention  regarding  all 
such  articles  is  within  easy  reach.  This  we 
place  at  your  command. 

There  is  no  expense  attending  any  search  so 
far  as  The  Evangelist  is  concerned.  At  times* 
information  may  be  required  which  calls  for 
outside  disbursements,  such  as  special  designs 
for  architectural  drawings.  In  such  cases  a 
report  to  that  effect  will  be  made  before  any 
expenditure  is  incurred.  Address 
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33  Union  Square,  New  York  CMy. 
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Island  from  the  mainlalid.  and  is  about  four 
miles  wide.  The  city  of  Tengchow  lies  just 
opposite  the  east  end  of  this  island,  the  north 
wall  being  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
Between  the  city  proper  and  the  sea  lies  the 
“water  city,”  which  has  its  own  separate  wall, 
a  small  stream  flowing  between  the  two.  The 
ordinary  garrison  of  the  city  is  stationed  in 
this  “water  city,”  and  to  the  west  of  it,  on  a 
high  hill,  there  is  a  small  fort  with  one  good- 
sized,  modern  cannon.  There  are  three  en¬ 
campments  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the 
city,  containing  in  all  about  2,500  soldiers. 
There  are  no  soldiers  in  the  city.  When  the 
first  few  shots  were  fired,  I  supposed  it  was 
the  Chinese  firing  away  powder  as  they  are 
wont  to  do  for  practice,  but  the  shots  being 
very  heavy,  I  went  up  to  the  look-out  on  the 
top  of  the  house,  from  which  the  sea  is  in  full 
view.  I  saw  a  large  vessel  passing  by  the  city 
about  half  way  from  the  mainland  to  the 
islands.  Presently  another  came  in  view 
from  behind  the  bluff,  and  finally  a  third. 
Both  the  forward  vessels  fired  continuously  on 
the  city  as  they  passed.  The  hindmost  only 
fired  one  or  two  shots. 

The  Chinese  stoutly  deny  that  they  fired  the 
first  shot,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  at  this 
writing  just  how  the  affray  did  open.  It  was 
a  breach  of  the  laws  of  war  for  the  Japanese 
to  fire  in  this  reckless  way,  and  without  notice, 
on  a  defenceless  city.  They  would,  of  course, 
have  been  justified  in  dismantling  the  fort, 
which  they  could  easily  have  done  without 
touching  the  city.  We  have,  of  course,  in¬ 
formed  the  authorities  at  Chefoo,  and  hope 
we  may  receive  a  visit  from  some  of  them  to¬ 
morrow.  We  propose  to  stand  by  our  home, 
and  only  ask  that  the  Japanese  be  required  to 
treat  us  according  to  the  laws  of  civilized  war¬ 
fare. 

When  the  Japanese  turned  north  on  Friday 
evening  we  supposed  we  were  done  with  them 
for  the  present,  but  the  next  day,  a  little  after 
noon,  they  were  discovered  lying  behind  the 
islands,  and  a  little  later  they  steamed  out  as 
if  going  east  towards  Chefoo.  but  presently 
turned  and  came  up  towards  the  city,  and  as 
soon  as  the  foremost  got  within  range  she 
opened  fire,  the  other  vessels  following  in 
turn. 

The  people  fled  in  crowds  to  our  houses, 
supposing  that  somehow  or  other  we  could 
protect  them.  The  first  day’s  bombardment 
created  a  regular  stampede  from  the  city,  and 
fabulous  prices  were  paid  for  any  kind  of  con¬ 
veyance.  The  second  day  trebled  the  panic ; 
men,  women,  and  children  were  flying  in  all 
directions,  the  men  carrying  bundles  of  cloth 
ing,  and  the  women  hobbling  along  on  their 
little  feet,  dragging  their  children  after  them. 
All  night  the  city  was  astir  with  preparations 
for  moving,  and  on  Sabbath  morning  multi¬ 
tudes  started  on  foot,  and  others  with  any 
conveyance  that  it  was  possible  to  get.  A 
blinding  snow  storm  came  on  about  nine 
o’clock,  and  continued  until  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  It  is  feared  that  many  perished  in  the 
snow. 

Mr.  Irwin  also  wrote  an  account,  in  which 
he  gave  the  following  names  of  those  who  left 
Tengchow  for  Chefoo : 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Hartwell,  D.  D. .  wife,  and 
four  children ;  Mrs.  C.  R.  Mills  and  three 
children;  Mrs.  W.  M.  Hayes  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  ;  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Irwin  and  wife,  and 
Jeanie  Mateer,  the  eleven  year- old  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  R  M.  Mateer.  It  is  only  just  to 
say  that  Dr.  Hartwell  was  induced  to  leave 
his  people  and  work  because  he  is  yet  far  from 
the  strong,  vigorous  man  he  was  before  his 
long  and  dangerous  illness.  They  left  in  the 
mission  at  Tengchow  the  following  persons, 
who  thought  it  their  duty  to  remain  with  the 
people  and  comfort  them,  and  also  to  guard 
the  property  and  interests  of  the  mission. 
They  are :  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mateer  and  wife.  Dr. 
Seymour  and  wife.  Dr.  Mills,  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Hayes,  Miss  Snodgrass,  and  Miss  Moon.  Since 
we  left  we  have  not  heard  from  Tengchow, 
but  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  have 
not  been  further  molested. 

From  Kermanshah,  Persia,  this  letter  from 
Sahac  Abraham,  the  native  teacher  here 
from  Hamadan,  was  written  to  Miss  Mont¬ 
gomery  : 

After  many  troubles  from  cold  and  storm^ 


Slokneas  Among  Children 

is  prevalent  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  can  be  avoided 
largely  when  they  are  properly  cared  for.  Infant  Health 
is  the  title  of  a  valuable  pamphlet  accessible  to  all  who 
will  send  address  to  the  N.  Y.  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  N.  T. 
City. 


I  thank  Ood,  I  did  arrive  to  Kermanshah. 
Abrahim,  Mr.  Hawkes’  servant,  met  me  on 
the  river  of  Carasoo,  one  farsakh  from  the 
city;  he  had  two  horses  of  Mr.  Hawkes.  I 
was  so  glad  to  see  in  such  a  terrible  road 
where  caravans  could  hardly  move,  so  nice 
horses  to  take  me  to  the  city.  It  was  a  great 
kindness  indeed. 

I  came  in  at  12  o’clock  Wednesday  and  vis¬ 
ited  Mr.  Hawkes.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  for 
me.  After  a  short  speech  we  had  dinner  to¬ 
gether.  then  I  went  in  my  little  room  to  rest 
some,  but  I  found  all  my  bed  and  everything 
wet  from  the  snow  and  rain.  While  I  was 
busy  to  spread  them  for  to  dry,  at  4  o’clock 
came  my  first  pupil,  Mehty,  a  Jewish  boy 
about  ten  years  old.  I  began  to  give  him 
some  words  from  the  chart.  The  same  eve¬ 
ning  I  and  Mirza  Ismail  and  Khaja  Salman 
were  invited  to  Mr.  Hawkes  for  supper.  We 
had  a  very  good  time  last  night.  To-day, 
after  my  tea,  I  went  to  the  bazaar  with  Ostac 
Easem,  and  had  a  good  walk.  When  I  came 
back  I  found  Mirza  Mamdaly  Khan,  who 
wanted  his  little  boy  to  study  English  with 
me :  then  came  my  pupil,  Mehty.  He  brought 
another  Jewish  boy  along  with  him,  whose 
name  is  Sasoon.  They  both  did  read  with  Mr. 
Hawkes  some  before  I  gave  them  to  prepare 
another  lesson  for  to-morrow.  The  rest  Mr. 
Hawkes  will  tell  you.  I  was  so  busy  to-day 
that  I  had  no  time  to  write.  Give  my  best 
selams  to  Miss  Leinbach,  and  read  my  letter 
for  her ;  also  selam  to  Sara  and  the  whole 
school. 

Although  not  trying  to  get  these  Jewish 
boys  in  the  Sunday-school,  their  parents  asked 
to  have  them  come,  showing  how  truly  the 
Lord  prepared  the  way. 

From  Hamadan  Mrs.  Hawkes  wrote,  Janu¬ 
ary  11th:  “We  are  having  bright,  beautiful 
days  for  the  Week  of  Prayer,  but  so  cold, 
steady  cold,  day  after  day.  the  snow  creaking 
under  our  feet  and  frost  ornamenting  the  win¬ 
dow  panes  at  night.  The  thermometer  goes 
down  to  four  and  five  degrees  below  zero  out¬ 
doors,  but  it  is  dry  cold.  One  sees  much  to 
arouse  pity,  children  and  women  with  bare 
feet  thrust  into  toe  slippers  going  about  the 
street.  There  is  a  corner  in  wheat,  and  bread 
is  not  to  be  bad  even  by  those  who  are  ready 
to  pay.  You  see  crowds  about  the  bake  shops, 
and  the  baker  declaring  with  dramatic  ges¬ 
tures  that  he  has  no  bread.  ,  Dr.  Hawkes’s 
man  came  in  with  broken  pieces  in  his  hand, 
saying  that  people  in  the  streets  bad  tom 
away  from  him  part  of  what  he  had  bought. 
My  teacher  has  not  been  able  to  buy  bread  for 
his  family  for  two  days.  Prices  are  extremely 
high,  and  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  no  ‘Associated  Charities’  to  partially 
relieve  it.” 

The  closing  prayer  of  the  hour  was  offered 
by  Mrs.  McEwen. 
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“S.H.&M.”  Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 


is  all  you 
need  to  knoi 


Velveteen 
Skirt  Binding. 

lf“S.  H.  &  M.”  is  on 
the  label  of  the  bolt, 

TAKE  IT. 

It’s  the  kind  that  lasts  as 
long  as  the  skirt 
For  sale  by  all  dry  goods 
dealers. 

A  set  of  the  "5.  H.&M." 
miniature  figures  showing 
the  latest  Parisian  costumes 
with  booklet  on"  Howto  Bind 
the  Dress  Skirt,”maited  for  10c.  in  stamps. 
The  S.  H.  A  M.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  6oo.  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’8  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Opening  the  meeting  Wednesday  morning. 
March  20th,  by  the  reading  of  beautiful  words 
from  Isaiah,  Mrs.  Beers  then  called  on  the 
Foreign  Secretaries  for  letters. 

The  one  read  from  Miss  Leete  of  Japan  was 
written  to  Mrs.  Hepburn.  She  told  the  ex¬ 
citing  incident  of  the  attack  of  robbers  on  our 
school  at  Tokyo.  A  later  letter  from  Miss 
Leete  to  Mrs.  Riesch  told  of  her  trouble  with 
her  eyes. 

Miss  Bigelow,  after  her  return  to  Yama- 
guebi  last  fall,  wrote  her  first  letter  of  the  new 
year  to  her  missionary  mother,  Mrs.  Hepburn. 
She  had  to  write  in  the  interval  between  New 
Year’s  calls.  Affected  by  the  proximity  of 
Hiroshima,  the  headquarters  of  the  war, 
Yamaguchi  is  more  lively  than  formerly.  The 
new  school-house  Is  comfortable,  the  people 
about,  and  especially  her  Japanese  teacher, 
most  satisfactory,  so  that  it  seemed  too  good 
to  last.  She  added  later  that  this  teacher  was 
sick  unto  death,  and  “there  is  not  much  dan¬ 
ger  of  one  being  too  happy  in  this  world.” 
The  article  published  in  The  Tribune  here  by 
Mr.  Katura  roused  much  feeling,  and  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  very  glad  of  Dr.  Imbrie’s  reply. 
A  blessed  revival  occurred  in  Yamaguchi  last 
fall,  and  the  church  received  a  great  blessing. 
It  is  a  very  quiet  place,  and  as  a  Japanese  lady 
said,  “There  is  no  society  here;  you  must  miss 
it  very  much,”  “But  at  such  times  I  can  always 
read,”  replied  Miss  Bigelow. 

A  delightful  letter  from  Chining  chow, 
China,  has  come  to  Miss  Denny,  telling  of  the 
Memorial  Hospital  there  and  other  news.  A 
large  class  of  inquirers  was  received  as 
guests  by  the  missionaries,  each  one  receiving 
five  cents  a  day  to  buy  his  food.  Of  course 
such  a  class  would  need  sifting,  for  some 
would  only  come  for  the  money.  Visiting  is 
the  principle  work,  and  pays  well  in  results. 
The  cards  given  out  to  the  children  proved 
very  attractive,  and  one  caller  came  with  two 
urgent  requests:  a  card,  because  there  were 
no  children  in  her  family  to  get  them,  and  one 
of  the  old  condensed  milk  cans  to  put  tobacco 
in.  Another  asked  for  cards  and  wanted  the 
missionary  baby  to  visit  her  so  the  little  feet 
could  be  mesured  for  embroidered  slippers. 
One  suggested  that  active  baby  Isabel  could 
be  kept  quiet  and  controlled  if  she  only  bad 
bound  feet  I 

Some  recent  notes  about  the  war  were  read 
by  Mrs.  Dulles.  Dr.  Mateer  writes  of  the 
attack  on  Tengchow : 

This  afternoon  about  four  o’clock  (January 
18th)  the  quiet  city  of  Tengchow  was  startled 
by  the  firing  of  heavy  guns.  They  came,  as 
it  proved,  from  three  Japanese  men-of-war 
passing  opposite  the  city  through  Hope  Sound 
toward  the  east.  Hope  Sound  separates  Miaotao 
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The  Spring  Outlook  of  Business. 

Many  indications  appear  of  a  distinct, 
though  slight  improvement  in  the  general 
aspects  of  business.  Prices  are  hardening 
a  little,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  this  fact 
demand  is  increasing.  Evidences  are  multi¬ 
plying  that  people  are  tired  of  hoarding  their 
money  and  are  looking  eagerly  about  for  con¬ 
servative  investments.  Approved  lines  of  real 
estate  are  meeting  with  favor,  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  bonded  securities  are  also  selling 
quite  freely. 

The  marked  feature  of  the  situation  is  the 
decided  increase  in  imports.  This  is  not 
wholly  a  healthful  sign,  as  its  operation  will 
be  to  intensify  competition  in  the  domestic 
market.  Still,  it  shows  that  Americans  are 
ready  to  spend  their  money,  provided  they  can 
get  good  value  in  their  purchases.  It  also 
indicates  increased  confidence  among  the 
great  importing  houses,  who  generally  may  be 
trusted  to  take  a  wise  estimate  of  the  state  of 
the  market  and  the  probable  character  of  .the 
demand  of  the  coming  season. 

A  significant  item  in  the  week’s  business 
has  been  the  retirement  of  the  old  estab¬ 
lished  and  prominent  house  of  E.  S.  Jaifray 
and  Company  from  the  dry  goods  trade. 
While  this  firm  will  go  out  of  business  per¬ 
fectly  solvent,  they  found  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
vite  the  protection  of  the  courts  to  save  them¬ 
selves  from  embarrassment.  Their  financial 
exhibit  indicates  only  too  clearly  the  arduous 
conditions  under  which  merchandising  has 
been  prosecuted  during  the  past  few  years.  If 
so  strong  and  judicious  a  house  as  E.  S.  Jaffray 
and  Company  have  found  it  impossible  to 
avoid  meeting  losses  which  have  nearly  wiped 
out  their  resources,  what  has  been  the  record 
in  other  large  concerns  in  the  same  trade? 
The  strongest  jobbing  house  of  all,  that  of 
the  Clafiin  Company,  continues  to  show  a  profit 
in  their  semi-annual  statements,  but  frankly 
admit  that  the  time  is  a  very  difficult  one  for 
their  trade. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  we  may  hope  that 
every  one  will  feel  more  encouraged  to  make 
necessary  and  appropriate  purchases,  and  that 
the  exchanges  of  the  world  may  feel  a  new 
impulse  and  another  epoch  of  prosperity 
open. 
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45  Milk  St., 
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United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NKW  YORK. 

4B  A  47  WALL^STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Conrt,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  goardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
five  days'  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tb, 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Esecntors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Keligions  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  Individual, 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vlpe-Pres 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  I,.  Tbomell,  Secretary. 

Liouls  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary, 
TRUSTEES! 
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SCHEBMBBHOBN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  iu  U.  8. 
Established  1KI». 

8  East  I4th  Stkbbt,  Nbw  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  vvSI^i^n. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Cbamhersbnrg,  Pa. 


ORHUrunU  ^.UHULRI  I  •  Uun  of  jruuny  women. 
Bnildincaunnirpaaaed  for  comfort  and  health.  Twenty, 
five  acree— twelve  in  arere ;  lake  for  rowincand  akatins. 
Claasical  and  aeneral  coarse  of  st  ndy ;  also^reparatory 
and  optional.  Year  commencee  Sept.  U.  ISM.  Apply  to 
Him  IDA  O.  ALLEN,  Principal.  Bradford,  Maaa 


Bingham  School  for  Boys,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Established,  ITW),  103d  Year  begins  Aug.  14.  180S. 
1788  HaJ.  K.  BINGHAM,  Snpt.  1880 


Nctlky.  New  Jrkbbt. 

The  Misses  Timlow.  Home''whSr 

girls,  In  a  charming  suburban  vil'age,  QuieL  family  life. 

Address  MISS  E.  W.  TIMLOW. 


Virginia,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

nril^acirkn  Ho II  Day.  Boarding  and  College 
1  livSLUll  1  IcXll,  Pr,paratnry  School  Loca¬ 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art.  Mnsir,  .Modern  Langaages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  The  Misses  Tileston. 


New  York.  Buffalo. 

The  Chautauqua  College,  sy'stem*; 

distinct  trom  the  Reading  dlrcle,  offers  the  regnlar  College 
curricnliun  or  special  college  and  preparatory  courses  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  home,  by  a  system  of  correspondence  with  professors 
in  leading  colleges.  Address 

John  H.  Daniels.  Ezecntlve  Secretary. 


Samuel  Sloan. 

O.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Uarsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 
Georoe  Bliss, 

William  Libbet, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith. 
.Torn  J.  Phelps, 


Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman.  Brooklyn, 
Gbokoe  F.  Vibtok, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

Daniel  Lord. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 

OF  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
OH  principal  or  interest. 

18  TEARS'  experience. 
Send  /or  deeeriptive  pant-  , 
phlU.  i 

OFFICES:  A 

ItONassan  St.,  N.  Y.Clty. 

BnlllttBdg.,Phila. 

Syracuse,  N.  T. 


HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  othBr  RmI  Estate  In  the  West 
which  you  desire  to  Sell  7 
This  Association  can  sell  them. 

The  prt^lem  solved  1^  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Every  InTrstur  can 
unload  hit  unprofitable  Wesiera  Beal  Estate 
nnder  the  new  plan,  which  is  e<|iial  la 
importance  to  a  great  modem  invention. 

EV  Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the 
Atlas  Building  and  I.oan  Association, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 


No  10  Cast  16th  Street 


New  York. 


Houghton  Seminary 

For  Young  Women,  affords  best  fa-'llities  for  scholar 
ship,  culture  and  sound  moral  training  amid  pleasant 
healthful  surron*' dings.  College  preparatory. 

A.  G.  BEMEUICT,  A.  M.  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


hew  England  consemtory  of  Mnsic. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  new  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  .  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  |  yiwrodTincVll 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  X»I  v  COHIICIII 
celve  accouuts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  for- 

poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  SUipilfil'iASC 
voracte  terms,  and  make  collection  of  ILIV/O. 

drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foreign 
coimtiiee. 

Letters  We  also  hny  and  sell  BU1«  of  Exchange  on,  and 
.ay  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 

U1  collections  and  issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credit  *^*^***’  *'^*****’*®  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  ft  CO..  LONDON. 

FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents. 

Real  Estate  Mortease  Loans,  Insurance. 

SfMOtel  attention,  given  to  the  emre  o/  Prop¬ 
erty  and  CoUeetion  of  Benta. 


_ 8d  door  west  from  ITnlon  Ronare. _ 

IF  YOU  WISH  XO  buy” 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 

Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Bnllding, 
Cincinnati.  O.  Send  25c.  for  the  "Road  to  Wealth,” 
200  page  book. 


Fkank  W.  Halb.  General  Mgr,,  Boston,  Mass. 


Writing  Made  Easy. 

Every  improvement  that  relieves  the  strain 
incident  to  laboriously  writing  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  pen  and  ink  in  bottles  is  welcomed  by 
all  who  have  writing  to  do.  The 

Minister,  Correspondent, 
Traveller,  Clerk, 

WJSLCOMB  WITH  HBLIOHT  THE 

Parker  Fountain  Pen, 

everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  best,  us¬ 
ing  the  finest  quality  of  gold  pen,  with  a  foun¬ 
tain  which  feeds  the  ink  perfectly  and  con¬ 
tinuously. 

The  regular  price  is  $3.50.  We  do  not  sell 
them.  But  we  will  GIVE  a  Pen  to  every 
subscriber  to  The  Evangelist  who  will  send 
us  the  name  of  a  New  Subscriber  and  Three 
Dollars,  and  send  The  Evangelist  for  one  year 
to  the  new  address  given. 

Our  old  subscribers  are  urged  to  help  spread 
the  guod  work  of  the  paper  and  accept  this 

valuable  aid  in  making  their  own  work  lighter. 
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Preiibyterjr  of  'Washington  City  in  Onnton  Temple 
Memorial  Church,  Wasbimrtnn  City.  April  8,  at  7:80  p.m. 

B.  F.  Bittimobr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Topeka  in  Central  Church,  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  April  9.  at  7:80  p.m.  W.  N.  Pag*,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Mahoning  at  Hubbard,  O.,  April  9, 
at  7:80  p.m.  W.  L.  Swan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  in  the  South  street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Morristown.  April  9.  at  10  a.m. 

Starlet  White,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Long  Island  in  Southampton,  April  9, 
at  2:80  p.m.  Ephbr  Whitaker,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cleyeland  in  the  Madison  ave..  Church* 
Cleveland,  U.,  April  9,  at  7:80  p.m.  E.  Bushnell,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  ot  Kearney  at  St.  Paul,  Nebraska,  April  9, 
at  7:30  p.m.  T.  C.  Clark.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  at  Milford.  April  9,  at 
10:80  a.m.  a.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Hudson  in  Monroe.  N.  Y..  April  15,  at 
7:80  P.M.  The  annual  un-eting  of  the  Ladies  Presbyteriai 
Society  will  meet,  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Middletown.  N.  Y..  on  April  18.  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  .Tames, 
of  New  York,  and  Miss  Holmes,  of  Syria,  are  expected  to 
be  present  and  to  address  the  Society  in  the  afternoon. 

D.  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Binghamton  in  the  West  Presbyterian 
Church,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  April  15,  at  8  p.m.  The  Wo¬ 
man's  Presbyteriai  Missionary  Society  will  meet  in  the 
same  church,  April  16,  at  10  a.m.  John  McVky,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  April  15,  at  8  p.m. 

W.  J.  CUMMINO,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Albany  in  the  Fourth  Church.  Albany, 
April  16,  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  N.  Crocker,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Indianapolis  in  the  Fourth  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Indianapolis,  April  16,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Leon  P.  Marshall,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  in  Alhia,  la..  April  16.  at 
7:30  p.m.  Church  sessions  are  requested  to  bring  their 
records.  W.  C.  Atwood.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Steuben  at  Coming,  April  16.  at  7:30  p.m. 

M.  N.  Preston,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Platte  at  Chllllcothe,  Mo..  April  16.  at 
7:80  P.M.  W.  H.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  at  Palmyra,  N.  Y..  April  16. 2  p.m. 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presl^tery  of  Grand  Rapids  at  Immanuel  Church, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  April  16,  at  7:30  p.m.  D.  A.  Jewell, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  East  Florida  in  the  M*  mortal  Church, 
Sr.  Augustine,  April  16,  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  K.  Wight,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  at  Flushing,  Mich.,  ^ril  16, 
at  7:30  p.m.  Geo.  S.  Woodhult^  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Albany  in  the  First  Chorch.  New 
Albany,  April  16.  at  7:80  p.m.  A  Y.  Moors,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Geneva.  N.  Y.,  April  16,  at  7:30  p.m.  J,  Wilpord 
Jacks,  Skated  Clerk. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Geneva 
Presbyteriai  Society  will  be  held  in  Canandaigua,  April  3, 
at  10  A.M.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Richard,  Sec. 

Presbytery  of  Chemung  in  the  Franklin  Street  Charch, 
Elmira,  April  16,  at  2  p.m.  C.  C.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Maumee  in  the  Fifth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Toledo.  Ohio,  April  16,  at  7:30  p.m.  Bernard 
W.  Slaole,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Black  Hills  at  Hot  Springs,  South 
Dakota,  April  2.  at  7  30  p.m.  Sessional  records  and  statis- 


RECEIVED  FOB  NEBRASKA  8DFFERER8. 
Receipts:  Previously  acknowledged,  $1,557.88;  W. 
C.  B.,  Lexington,  Ind.,  $6.70;  N.  E.,  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  $25;  Members  Pres,  church,  Glenfleld,  Pa.,  $5; 
A.  H.,  Frankfort,  Phila.,  $10;  Pres.  Sunday-school, ' 
Plain  Grove,  Pa.,  $25;  Pres,  church,  Watteburg, 
Pa.,  $13.50;  H.  £.  G.,  Fullerton  Ave.,  Chicago,  $2; 
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church,  Mo.,  $7;  Pres.  Church  of  Evangel,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  $5;  Leetsdale  Pres,  charch,  Pittsburgh,  $48: 
South  Salem  Pres,  church,  Lyndon,  O  ,  $56.50;  First 
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O.,  $2;  M.  C.  O.,  Frazeysburg,  0„  $20;  Rev.  S.  P.» 
Pluckemin,  N.  J.,  $10;  Fourth  Pres.  Church,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  $M:  First  Pres.  Church,  Watertown, 

N.  J.,  $39.25;  Hodge  Pres.  Church,  Trenton,  Mo.,  $5 
.05;  Mr.  Colton’s  Sunday-school  class,  First  Pres. 
Church,  Beatrice,  Neb.,  $33.25;  M.  J.  C ,  Bellaire, 

O. ,  $5;  Ba.sking  Ridge  Pres,  church,  N.  J.,  $26;  Y.  P. 
S.  C.  E.,  Brownsville,  Pa.,  $7.20;  Pres,  church,  Ber¬ 
wick,  Pa.j  $2;  W.  H.  C  ,  Parkville,  Mo.,  $1:  Member 
Central  Pres.  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  $50;  Pres, 
church,  White  Lake,  Mich.,  $16.17;  Springfield  Pres, 
church,  83  cents;  T.  M.,  Colnmhus  City,  Ind.,  $25; 
Mrs.  W.  C.  T.,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  $10;  Woman’s  Miss.  Soc., 
Huntington  Valley,  Pa.,  $10;  Members  Zion  Ger. 
Pres.  Churcb,  Fosterburgh.  III.,  $12;  First  Pres. 
Church,  Watertown,  N.  "IT,  $23:  J.  G.  J..  Wyandot, 
O.,  $1;  Lady  member  Pres,  church,  Elkton,  Md., 
$20;  W.  T.  S.,  Callery,  Pa.,  $6;  M.  A.  L.,  Webster 
Grove,  Mo.,  $5;  Pres,  church.  Commercial  Point, 
O.,  $10;  G.  G.,  Dallas.  Oregon,  $5;  Pres,  churcb, 
Komney,  Ind„  $25.50;  Elder  Pres,  church.  Walker, 
Iowa,  $1.50;  E.  A.  C.,  Bellaire,  O.,  W;  L.  M.  G.,  In¬ 
diana,  $2;  J.  L.  G.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.,  $5;  Central 
Pres.  Church,  Akron,  O.,  $3;  Bethel  Pres,  church, 
Pittsburgh,  $1;  I.  G.  F.,  Bridgehampton.  L.  ^  $6; 
First  Pres.  Church,  Asbury,  N.  J..  $27;  Pres, 
church,  Table  Rock,  Neb.,  ^.75;  Pres,  church, 
Falls  City,  Neh.,  W:  Rev.  J.  W.  C.,  Passaic,  N.  J., 
$.5.  Adoress  communications  and  remittances  to 


HENRY  M.  FIELD,  O.D.,  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ELLIOT.  Pobllaher. 


Terms  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  po<-tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars,  in  cIuIm 
of  6  ve  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  untU  ordered  discon- 
continued. 

Subscribers  who  change  their  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

Advertising  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 


Entered  at  the  /Vwt-o<Hee  of  New  Fork  as  second-eJass 
mall  matter. 


Portrait  of  the  Late  Dr.  Taylor. 

Such  great  interest  was  aroused  by  the  admirable  por¬ 
trait  of  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Taylor  which  we  published 
in  our  issue  of  FebruaiwIRst  ihat  our  supply  of  that 
number  is  exhausted.  We  have  therefore  bad  a  number 
of  impressions  taken  oo  fine  proof  paper  which  will  be 
furnished  on  application  or  by  mail  for  ten  cents  each. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  SHELLS. 

There  are  no  more  beautiful  ornaments  for  the  home 
than  “Sea  Snells.’’  They  are  not  only  handsome  in  an- 
pearance,  but  awaken  an  int>  rest  which  amounts  to  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Mr.  Passmore,  whose  advertisement  appears 
elsewhere  in  our  columns,  has  one  of  the  finest  collections 
in  this  country.  He  has  arranged  cabinets  and  smaller 
packages  of  them  for  sale,  and  those  of  our  readers  who 
desire  to  have  a  few  of  the  "wonders  of  the  sea’’  in  their 
parlors  can  do  no  better  than  to  communi<'ate  with  him. 
Even  the  most  skeptical  will  be  astonished  at  their  rare 
beauty  when  received. 


Marquis.— At  Chicago,  Tuesday,  March  12.  Helen  Mar 
Pearson,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Prof.  David  O.  Marqnis,  of  the 
McCormick  Tneologlcal  Seminary. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 
OODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office. Na  %  hast  23d  btreet. 


A  GOOD,  long  established  dentistry  business  for  sale. 

This  includes  porcelain  plate  specialty  and  in¬ 
struction  in  same.  A  rare  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  Addr*“Sfl  or  call.  The  Wilmington  Dental  Mf’g 
Co.,  12  East  28d  St..  New  Yotk  City.  _ 


Campbell’s  Basy  Pastor’s  Work  Beglstor  is  a  Minister’s 
Pocket  Record  of  Pastoral  Work.  It  has  spacM  and 
beadinvs  for  everything  a  pastor  has  occasion  to  record. 
Send  for  a  descriptive  circular  or  send  $1.00  for  the  book. 
Address  Rev.  W.  C.  Campbell.  Box  66,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Fob  relieving  Thboat  Diseases  and  Couohs,  use 
'Bf  oxen's  Bronchial  Troches." 


Ridob’s  Food  yields  the  highest  possible  percentage 
of  nut  rition  tor  the  very  least  exertion  of  the  digestive 
power.  WooLRiCH  &  Co.,  Palmer.  Mass. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

V  placing  a  cabinet  of  “  Passmores  Selected  Parlor 
hells”  In  your  library,  sitting-room,  parlor  or  office. 

“  •  11  selected,  and  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Mother  of  Pearl,  the  Orange  Cyprea 
Thousands  of  the  most  refined  per- 
,ve  some  of  these  shells  in  th*-lr  homes 


The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Foreign  Mission  of  the  Preabyterlan  Church, 
New  York,  will  be  held  in  the  University  Place  Church. 
New  York  City,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Aptll  10th 
and  11th,  Opening  session  at  10  a.m.  Delegates  are  re 
quested  to  present  their  credential  cards  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Credentials.  Miss  M.  G.  Janeway.  Chairman, 
at  the  church  on  Wedoesday,  April  10.  at  9:30  a.m.  Dele 
gatesdesiring  entertainment  should  notify  Mrs.  Theodore 
Weston.  14  West  48th  street.  New  York  City,  will  ho  walso 
furnish  iDformation  regarding  hot  els  and  boarding  houses 
to  any  others  who  wisb  to  attend  the  meeting.  The 
usual  reduction  in  fare,  by  the  certificate  plan  has  been 
secured.  This  must  be  siraed  at  the  mf eting  and  will 
entitle  bearer  to  two-thlrdis  reduction  on  return  ticket. 
All  persons,  whether  delegates  or  not.  can  avail  tbem- 
selves  of  this  rMuctlon.  By  order  of  tbe  board.  Mary 
L.  Blakeman,  Recording  Secretary,  68  Fifth  Ave.  N.  Y. 


These  i 
Among  t 
the  Tent 
sons  in  tl 
and  man 


If  yon  do  not  'wish  a  cabinet,  we  put  them  up  In  sets  of 
twelve,  fifteen  and  tw*nty  difTerent  varieties,  packed 
securely,  so  that  they  can  be  shipped  to  different  parts 
of  tbe  world,  with  perfect  safety. 

glSR?  "SSlWftSg  •|S’’tol.V* 

Square,  flew  York  City. 
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Continued  from  Pane  to. 

statements,  taken  in  theii  “natural  sense,” 
are  untrue  and  have  misled  the  world  to  the 
present  time.  The  assumption  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  views  of  inspiration 
recently  promulgated  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  widely  held  in  the  Church. 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  its  correct¬ 
ness.  Then  there  was  liberty  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  for  this  bold  effort  of  this  able 
and  devout  higher  critic,  and  it  was  received 
with  commendation,  while  now  Dr.  Briggs, 
equally  able  and  devout,  a  man  of  great  spirit¬ 
uality,  and  one  who  must  be  classed  among 
the  conservative  theologians  of  the  Church, 
a  sturdy  defender  of  the  Bible  as  the  Ood- 
given  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice,  is  suspended  from  the  ministry  for  pro¬ 
pounding  theories  which  take  less  liberty  with 
the  sacred  text,  and  Prof.  Smith,  a  man  whose 
life  and  teachings  have  been  so  pervaded  and 
imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  he  is  a 
mighty  power  in  the  Church  for  righteousness, 
is  suspended  for  the  same  reason. 

Then  in  1866  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  General  Assembly  of  that  year  said 
(Hodge  on  Church  Polity,  page  406) : 

“Another  great  principle  of  our  common 
Protestant  Presbyterianism  is  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  It  was  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Assembly,  in  the  warmth  of  debate, 
that  the  deliverances,  acts,  or  injunctions  of 
that  body  are  to  be  assumed  to  be  within  the 
sphere  of  Church  power,  to  be  constitutional 
and  consistent  with  the  Word  of  God,  and 
obeyed  as  such,  until  by  competent  authority 
the  contrary  is  offlcially  declared.  This  is  the 
denial  of  the  first  principle  of  Christian  lib 
erty,  whether  civil  or  religious.  Every  man 
has  not  only  the  right  to  judge  for  himself  on 
these  points,  but  is  bound  by  his  allegiance  to 
God  to  claim  and  exercise  it."  .  .  .  “Every 
Christian  is  bound  to  search  the  Scriptures  and 
to  judge  for  himself  whether  the  things  de¬ 
creed  or  commanded  are  consistent  with  that 
standard. 

Now  the  Synod  of  New  York  enters  upon 
the  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  as 
follows : 

“That  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  be  in¬ 
formed,  flrst,  that  deliverances  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  way  of  reproof,  warning  and 
bearing  testimony  against  error  in  doctrine, 
are  to  he  loyally  received  as  the  sentiment  of 
the  entire  Church,  which  the  Assembly  repre¬ 
sents.  Second,  that  doctrinal  statements  made 
by  the  General  Assembly  are  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  in  the  light  of  new  dogmas,  but  as 
authoritative  interpretations  of  received  doc¬ 
trine.  Third,  that  such  definitions  of  doctrine 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  in  judicial 
cases  are  binding  on  all  our  offlce- bearers ; 
and  that  Synod  disapproves  any  action  which 
appears  to  call  in  question  the  deliverances  and 
judicial  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly.  ” 

Then,  Dr.  Hodge,  commenting  on  the  powers 
of  the  General  Assembly,  said  (Church  Polity, 
pp.  396  and  398) : 

“We  can  not  only  repeal  the  acts  of  former 
Assemblies,  but  if  those  acts  are  brought  up 
by  appeal,  reference,  or  resolution,  we  can 
examine  and  decide  whether  or  not  they  are 
consistent  with  the  constitution.” 

“In  virtue  of  the  constitution  of  our  Church 
we  have  judicial  as  well  as  legislative  power, 
and  it  is  our  appropriate  business  to  review  all 
decisions  of  this  or  any  of  our  judicatories 
when  brought  properly  before  us.  ” 

Now  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  says,  “the 
Presbytery  of  Newark  erred  in  informing 
those  under  its  care  that  judicial  decisions  by 
the  General  Assembly  are  binding  upon  the 
Church  unless  and  until  reversed  by  a  subse¬ 
quent  Assembly.”  “The  phrase  ‘unless  and 
until  reversed  by  a  subsequent  Assembly,’ 
ought  not  to  bave  been  adopted  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  for  the  reason  that  an  Assembly  can¬ 
not  reverse  the  judicial  decision  of  a  previous 
Assembly.  ” 

Then,  commenting  on  the  Assembly  of  1866, 
Dr.  Hodge  said  (Church  Polity,  p.  411)  :  “The 
Assembly  recognised  the  principle  that  adhe¬ 


sion  to  its  deliverances  and  judgments  cannot 
be  made  a  condition  of  Christian  or  minis- 
teral  communion.” 

Now  the  Assembly  makes  a  new  doctrine  by 
deliverance  and  declares  that  those  who  can¬ 
not  accept  it  “should  withdraw  from  our  min¬ 
istry” ;  that  Presbyteries  should  “deal  with 
them”  if  they  do  not,  and  “The  General  As¬ 
sembly  enjoins  upon  all  ministers,  elders,  and  , 
Presbyteries  to  be  faithful  to  the  duty  here  im-  I 
posed.  ”  (Minutes  of  Assembly  of  1892,  pp.  179 
and  180.) 

Then,  in  1830,  Drs.  Alexander,  Miller,  and 
Hodge,  as  a  committee  of  the  Assembly,  re¬ 
ported  against  the  greater  control  of  the 
Theological  Seminaries  by  the  Assembly. 
Their  report  was  approved,  and  in  1870  the 
united  Assembly,  guided  by  the  experience  of 
the  past,  resigned  to  the  directors  of  these 
Seminaries  most  of  the  control  which  it  bad 
previously  exercised. 

Now  the  Assembly  asks  them  to  surrender 
not  only  the  liberty  it  gave  them  in  1870,  but 
to  come  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  As¬ 
sembly. 

Then  those  fathers  of  the  Church,  Hodge, 
Alexander,  Miller,  Junkin,  and  others  pro¬ 
tested  against  “the  doctrine  of  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  the  General  Assembly,”  and  contend¬ 
ed  so  vigorously  and  successfully  against  the 
centralization  of  power  in  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  as  dangerous  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  Church,  that  their  views  seemed  to  be 
permanently  impressed  upon  our  polity.  Now 
the  effort  is  made  to  clothe  the  Assembly  with 
such  powers  as  no  Pope  has  ever  dared  to 
claim. 

Then,  for  many  years  under  the  wise  and  be¬ 
neficent  leadership  of  the  Hodges,  the  Old 
School  branch  of  our  Church,  and  later  the 
united  body,  furnished  a  grand  example  of 
“  progressive  conservatism.  ”  Giving  full  liberty 
to  the  reverent  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  freedom 
for  thought,  for  investigation,  and  disbussion, 
proving  all  things,  holding  fast  to  that  which 
is  true,  it  was  like  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  like 
a  bright  light  casting  its  blessed  rays  abroad 
over  the  people. 

Now,  suddenly,  in  a  night,  as  it  were,  all 
this  is  changed.  The  Church  has  been  stam¬ 
peded  by  the  false  cry  that  Briggs,  with  his 
“Higher  Criticism,”  is  attacking  the  Bible. 
The  reactionary  school  of  Breckinridge  has 
w'aited  long  for  its  opportunity.  At  last  it  has 
come.  This  panic  has  afforded  it.  A  few  men 
by  shrewd  manipulation  have  obtained  the 
leadership  and  seem  bound  to  revolutionize  the 
Church  and  erase  from  it  and  its  polity  the 
impress  of  the  Hodge  regime. 

New  terms  of  subscription  and  new  dogmas 
are  made  by  deliverance.  Godly  men  are  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  ministry  for  doctrines  that 
have  before  been  tolerated  and  that  are  now 
recognized  as  orthodox  in  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Scotland  and  of  England.  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  manipulation  and  wire-pulling,  savor¬ 
ing  of  Tammany  rather  than  of  Jesus  of  Naz¬ 
areth,  is  potent  in  our  Church.  Such  a  spirit 
of  bitterness  and  intolerance  is  manifested  as 
justifies  the  comment  that,  if  this  be  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  less  the  world  has  of  it,  the  better. 

S.  A.  Farrand. 

Nbwark,  N.  J. 


THE  REV.  HABVET  SHAW. 

Another  devoted  minister  of  the  Gospel  has 
entered  into  his  rest.  The  Rev.  Harvey  Shaw 
died  at  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  February  12,  1895. 
He  was  bhrn  at  Phillipsburg.  Centre  County, 
and  was  in  the  forty -ninth  year  of  his  age. 
He  graduated  at  Lafayette  College  in  1879,  and 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1882.  Soon 
after  he  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry, 
and  was  commissioned  by  the  Foreign  Board 
a  missionary  to  Mexico.  He  was  stationed  at 
Monterey,  and  entered  earnestly  upon  the 
work  of  acquiring  the  language  and  preparing 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  people.  Meantime 
an  event  occurred  which  very  nearly  cost  him 
his  life.  It  is  thus  related'  in  the  Altoona 
Gazette:  “The  American  Consul  at  that  point 


had  left  Mr.  Shaw  in  charge  of  his  oflicia) 
business  at  the  Consulate  during  an  absence 
of  several  weeks  in  the  States,  and  during 
that  time  some  Mexican  bandits  undertook  to 
rob  the  ]>lace.  Before  making  their  escape 
they  were  surprised  by  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Deputy 
Consul,  who  was  set  upon  and  knocked  sense¬ 
less  and  left  for  dead  in  the  corridor  of  the 
building.  He  recovered,  and  on  the  return  of 
the  Consul  an  investigation  was  ordered  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  in  due  time  made  reparation  for  the  out¬ 
rage.  ” 

Mr  Shaw  returned  from  Mexico  in  1884, 
and  took  charge  of  the  churches  of  Saxton, 
Waterside,  and  Yellow  Creek,  in  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Huntingdon.  Here  he  proved  himself 
to  be  an  earnest  preacher  and  devoted  pastor. 
He  statedly  walked  over  the  mountain  to 
Waterside,  eight  miles  away,  sometimes  in 
mid  winter  and  storm,  to  preach  and  visit  the 
people.  After  that  for  a  time  he  supplied  the 
church  at  Cherry  Tree,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Kittanning.  He  was  then  called  to  Bethany 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna.  Here  bis 
labors  were  abundant.  He  rode  many  miles 
and  preached  three  times  on  Sabbath.  But 
the  labor  and  exposure  and  severity  of  the 
climate  were  too  great,  and  about  a  year  ago 
he  contracted  the  disease  which  caused  his 
death,  pulmonary  consumption.  His  decline 
was  rapid,  but  be  was  always  hopeful,  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  uncomplaining.  His  death  was  unex¬ 
pected.  He  was  sitting  on  a  lounge  by  the 
side  of  Mrs.  Shaw,  when  he  leaned  his  head 
upon  her  shoulder,  and  gently  breathed  his 
last  And  he  was  not,  for  God  had  taken  him. 
In  1883  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mies  Ida 
Reece  of  Phillipsburg,  who  has  been  his  affec¬ 
tionate  companion  and  most  devoted  help¬ 
mate,  and  who  with  her  two  boys  of  eight 
and  ten  years  of  age  survive. 

One  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  ministry  w’as 
his  habit  of  gathering  the  children  about  him 
to  teach  them  the  catechism.  He  would  re¬ 
ward  them  with  a  penny  for  every  answer  they 
would  commit  and  repeat  to  him.  In  that 
way  he  actually  disbursed  hundreds  of  dollars 
during  his  ministry.  Even  through  his  last 
illness  more  than  sixty  children  were  coming 
to  his  home,  repeating  the  answers  and  re¬ 
ceiving  their  reward.  Who  can  tell  how  much 
fruit  may  spring  from  the  seed  this  faithful 
servant  of  God  has  planted?  “Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth. 
Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.  ” 


Wash  Dress  Fabrics. 


Our  Spring  importations  of  these  Fabrics 
represent  the  Highest  Novelties  of  French  and 
Scotch  mannfactnre  Particular  attention  is 
invited  to  onr  exclusive  Selections  in 

PRINTED  ORGANDIES, 
PRINTED  BATISTES, 
PRINTED  SWISS, 

PRINTED  DIMITIES. 

These  are  unusually  attractive  in  the  novelty 
of  color  and  design. 

SCOTCH  ZEPHYRS. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  this  season’s 
most  desirable  novelties.  Also  a  large  variety 
of  the  Staple  Plaids,  Checks  and  Stripes. 

TEVIOT  SUITING. 

A  handsome  new  fabric.  Preeminently  an 
ideal  Costume  Cloth,  adapted  to  out-door  wear. 

Colored  Dress  Linens  and  Colored  Linen 
Ducks  of  the  best  qualities  in  choice  colors, 
including  Natural  Ecru,  Tan,  Marine,  Navy, 
Pink,  Sky,  Nile  and  Cardinal. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  11th  STREET. 

NEW  YORK 


March  28,  1895. 
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Representative  Users  of  the 


t  A  MANUFACTURER. 


Earl  &  Wilson, 
Union  Square,  North. 


New  York,  March  5,  1895. 
Electrolibration  Co., 

1122  Broadway,  New  York. 

Gentlemen:—*  *  *  The  use  of  the  Electropoise 
by  my  mother  (Mrs.  A.  A.  Wilson,  381  Cumbenand 
Street,  Brooklyn)  has  been  attended  with  highly 
successful  results,  and  both  she  and  1  are  entirely 
satisfied  with  it.  Yours  truly,  F.  H.  WILSON. 


DRY  GOODS  MERCHANT. 

BaooKiiTN,  N.  Y.,  December  14, 1894. 

Bei^  asked  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  “  Electropoise,”  I  most  cheerfully  do  soj)remis- 
ing  that  1  have  us^  it  but  a  few  weeks.  Enr  four 
years  I  have  suffered  with  eczema,  which  has  been 
very  vexatious,  sometimes  in  the  face,  hands  and  in 
the  feet.  After  trying  other  “  cures  ”  which  did  not 
cure,  this  new  remedy  is  curing  it,  but  only  by  de¬ 
grees.  Being  a  little  advanced  in  years  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  not  as  vigorous,  I  find  my  bodily  strength 
increased,  evidently  by  its  use.  (Signed) 

A.  D.  MATTHEWS, 

(Of  A.  D.  Matthews  &  Son.) 


COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 

22  William  St..  Nbw  York,  December  28, 1883. 

I  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  curative  powers 
of  the  Electropoise,  in  which  I  was  a  disbeliever,  and 
very  reluctantly  consented  to  make  a  test  of  it.  It 
cured  me  of  insomnia  of  many  years’  standing,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  I  was  also  suffering  from  nervous 
prostration  and  enfeebled  digestion.  Yours  truly, 

P.  A.  LEMAN, 

(of  Henry  Hentz  &  Co.) 


Collars  and  Cnflh. 


JUDGE  OF  COURT  OF  APPEAIA. 

Staunton,  Va.,  Sept.  1. 1894. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  followed  carefully  the  di¬ 
rections  for  the  use  of  the  Electropoise,  and  the 
treatment  has  been  attended  with  the  best  results. 
We  have  good  hopes  that  in  time  Mrs.  Bryan  will 
be  fully  restored  to  health.  It  will  be  a  wonderful 
triumph  for  your  instrument  and  a  great  mercy  to 
her.  Very  truly.  Wm.  SHEPARD  BRYAN, 

(J udge  of  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals). 

COI.I.EGE  PROFESSOR. 

Professor  Totten,  of  Yale  College,  on  page  228, 
volume  7,  of  this  work  entitled  “Our  Race,’’  writes 
as  follows:  “But  thanks  be  to  God,  there  is  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  such  as  be  sick— one  single,  simple  remedy 
—an  instrument  called  the  Electropoise.  We  do 
not  personally  know  the  parties  who  control  this 
instrument,  but  we  do  know  of  its  value.  We  are 
neither  agents  nor  are  in  any  way  financially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  matter.” 


A  PHYSICIAN. 

Yorksbirb,  N.  Y.,  May  17, 1894. 

I  greatly  prefer  the  Electropoise  to  aiw  and  all 
agencies  for  the  cure  of  thasick,  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge.  A  great  blessing  to  the  world  it  would 
be  if  it  could  be  used  professionally  by  the  medical 
fraternity  in  all  civilized  lands,  but  if  this  cannot  be 
realized,  then  the  people  themselves  may  most  ad¬ 
vantageously  apply  the  instrument  for  their  own 
benefit  and  welfare;  by  this,  the  havoc  wrought  by 
disease  would  be  greatly  checked  and  immensely 
curtailed.  CLINTON  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 

A  MINISTER. 

8442  Euclid  Avr..  Kansas  Citt,  Mo.,  July  10,  1894. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  inquiry,  would  say 
that  my  opinion  of  the  Electropoise  is  as  favorable  as 
ever.  It  is  a  companion  which  improves  upon  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Familiarity  with  it  never  breeas  con¬ 
tempt.  Yours  truly,  HORATIO  GATES. 

(Venerable  Archdeacon  of  West  Missouri.) 


A  BANKER. 


ENSiELn,  III.,  May  14, 1894. 

I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  speak  a  word  for 
the  Electropoise.  My  daughter  was  suffering  from 
a  second  nervous  breakdown,  for  which  she  had 
been  under  treatment  for  about  eighteen  months. 
When  we  began  to  use  the  Electropoise  she  was  in 
a  very  distressed  condition  of  mind  and  suffered 
much  from  insomnia.  After  a  few  days’  treatment 
she  brightened  up  and  natural  sleep  returned.  She 
is  now  doing  light  housework,  reading,  playing  the 
piano,  and  goes  alKtut  the  place  with  her  old-time 
vigor  and  cheerfulness.  We  feared  that  she  might 
never  fully  recover,  but  now  are  confident  that  she 
will.  Yours  truly.  J.  E.  WTLLIS 

(of  Willis  Bros.,  Bankers). 


A  JOURNALIST. 

Cbicaoo,  III.,  Sept.  1. 1891. 

Nearly  three  years’  experience  with  the  Electro¬ 
poise  only  confirms  the  truth  of  your  claims.  I  say 
to  my  friends  that  this  instrument  is  a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  invention,  and  I  would  not  part  with  mine  if  I 
could  not  get  another. 

Yoiirs  truly,  A.  P.  CONNOLLY, 

The  Inter-Ocean. 


A  GOVERNOR. 

State  or  Nortb  Carolina.  I 
Executive  Department,  >■ 
Raleiob,  Feb.  8.  1892.  ) 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  5th  inst.,  I  have  to  say  that 
I  have  used  your  Electropoise  occasionally  for  rheu¬ 
matism  and  have  always  found  relief  from  its  use. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  use  it  as  I  would 
like  to  have  done,  as  1  am  so  situated  that  I  can  only 
use  it  occasionally.  At  those  times,  however,  I  have 
always  had  good  results. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  M.  HOLT,  Governor. 


There  are  many  others.  Shall  we  mail  you  a  descriptive  book,  containing  complete  theory  and  many  letters 
like  the  above. 


THE  ELECTROLIBRATION  CO., 


No.  1  122  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
346  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Albany.— Considerable  Interest  has  been  shown 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  this 
city,  with  the  Rev.  William  M.  Brundage,  D.D., 
late  of  the  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  as  pastor. 
Public  meetings  were  held  in  Jermain  Hall  March 
21,  22,  with  large  attendance  at  which  various  phases 
of  the  Unitarian  faith  were  presented  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  D.  W.  Morehouse  of  New  York,  secretary  of  the 
Unitarian  Association  of  the  Middle  States  and  of 
Canada;  the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  Buffalo;  the 
Rev.  Samuel  R.  Calthrop,  Syracuse;  the  Rev.  S. 
M.  Crothers,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  Revs. 
Charles  F.  Dole,  Minot  J.  Savage,  and  Eldward 
Everett  Hale  of  Boston.  Services  of  the  new  church 
began  in  the  Leland  Opera  House  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  24,  when  Dr.  Brundage  preached  the  first  of 
a  series  of  six  sermons  designed  to  show  “some 
things  for  which  the  new  Unitarian  church  of  Al¬ 
bany  will  stand”:  “This  church  accepts  the  religion 
of  .Jesus,  holding,  in  accordance  with  His  teaching, 
that  practical  reugion  is  summed  up  in  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man.”  Dr.  Briindage’s  subjects  are: 
“The  Programme  of  the  New  Cnurch”;  “What  is 
Man?"’;  “Jesus  of  Nazareth”;  “Immortality”  (Ekwter 
Sunday);  “The  God  We  Serve”;  “What  the  Bible 
is  to  Us.”  W.  H.  C. 

Rochester.— r^ecial  Services.  —  Dr.  Taylor  set 
apart  three  additional  elders  on  Sunday,  carrying 
up  the  Brick  Church  bench  to  fifteen  in  all.  He 
preached  a  strong  sermon.  The  Brick  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Church  are  entering  upon  special  services.  On 
Tuesday  evening  there  was  a  united  meeting  at  the 
Central  Church.  On  Wednesday  special  hours  are 
set  apart  for  personal  and  solitary  humiliation  and 
confession  before  God,  with  seasons  of  united 
prayer  for  needed  blessings.  On  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning,  following  the  penitential  and  mourning  sea¬ 
sons,  the  two  churches  associated  in  the  work  will 
unite  in  the  Ijord’s  supper  in  the  Brick  Church. 
Dr.  Wilbur  Chapman  and  additional  helpers  will 
begin  their  work  on  Friday  evening.  We  hope  for 
blessed  results.  H. 

Auburn.- The  Rev.  E.  P.  Sprague,  D.D.,  Ph.D., 
has  resigned  from  the  Second  Church  after  a  pas¬ 
torate  of  over  seven  years.  The  congregation,  In 
spite  of  his  requesting  and  urging  them  to  acqui¬ 
esce,  voted  last  Friday  evening  not  to  consent,  and 
^pointed  commissioners  to  represent  them  before 
I^sbytery  and  to  ask  that  the  pastoral  relation  be 
not  dissolved.  Dr.  Sprague  is  stated  clerk  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  one  ef  the  commissioners  of 
Auburn  Seminary,  president  of  the  City  Mission  as 
well  as  of  other  local  organizations.  His  old  church 
at  Salem  (Washington  County)  urgently  requests 
hi  s  return  to  them,  and  it  is  probable  he  will  con¬ 
sent  to  do  this,  as  thus  securing  much  needed  rest 


and  change.  Should  he  decide  upon  this.  Dr. 
Sprague  will  press  his  request  for  release  and  insist 
on  Presbytery’s  granting  it. 

Clyde.— Seldom  is  a  whole  town  aroused  to  seri" 
ous  thought  by  a  single  address  from  anjr  one  man’ 
as  was  the  village  of  Clyde  some  few  nights  ago' 
A  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  called  because  of  cer" 
tain  abuses  in  municipal  affairs,  at  which  the  Rev 
J.  C.  Mead,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  re' 
luctantly  consented  to  speak.  His  address  was  a 
bold,  clear-cut  setting  forth  of  the  sins  and  short¬ 
comings  here  at  our  very  doors,  and  by  its  eloquence 
and  truth  it  thoroughly  arous^  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity  and  has  infiuenced  the  entire  town  for  good. 
This  illustrates  the  power  that  lies  in  the  bands  of 
the  clergy,  who,  like  Mr.  Mead,  are  bold  Without 
being  rash,  and  withal  thoroughly  in  touch  with 
men.  The  Presbyterian  church  here  could  not  but 
prosper  with  such  a  man  at  the  helm.  Within  the 
past  eighteen  months  the  church  edifice  has  been 
improved  and  its  interior  beautified  to  a  marked 
degree.  There  has  also  been  a  growing  interest  in 
its  various  organizations— the  Boys’  League,  prayei^ 
meetings,  and  missionary  work.  While  the  busi¬ 
ness  duiness  and  removal  of  factories  have  caused  a 
small  decrease  in  population,  still  Clyde  continues 
to  be  a  village  of  nomes  and  attractive  in  many 
ways  as  a  place  of  residence. 

OTI8VILLE.— At  the  recent  communion  ten  per¬ 
sons,  five  of  them  heads  of  families,  were  added  to 
the  membership  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Otis- 
ville  (Presbytery  of  Hudson)  on  profession  of  their 
faith.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  S.  K.  Queen,  was  as¬ 
sisted  during  a  short  series  of  meetings  by  the  Rev. 
F.  J.  Stanley  and  neighboring  ministers. 

COOPERSTOWN.— God  is  richly  blessing  this  old 
vine — the  Presbyterian  church.  Since  Jan.  Ist,  46 
have  united,  39  upon  confession.  A  Brotherhood  of 
Andrew  and  Philip  lately  organized  gives  promise 
of  great  usefulness.  Every  family  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion  receives  the  Assembly  Herald.  Collections  for 
the  Church’s  Boards  are  increased. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

East  Orange.— The  Munn  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  of  East  Orange  (the  Rev.  J.  M.  Ludlow, 
D.D.,  pastor)  makes  a  gratifying  financial  report  for 
the  past  year.  Nearly  123,000  has  been  raised  for 
religious  purposes.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
over  $1,000  in  contributions  to  the  immediate  home 
work  of  the  church,  and  an  equal  enlargement  of 
its  gifts  to  outside  benevolent  projects.  This 
church  has  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Samuel  P. 
Warren,  late  organist  of  Grace  Church  in  New  York 
city,  as  director  of  its  music  for  the  ensuing  year. 

OHIO. 

Springfield.— On  March  14th  the  Presbytery  of 
Dayton  received  the  Rev.  Alex.  Proudfit,  D.D., 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  and  installed 


him  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church.  It  also  decided 
to  hold  Its  spring  meeting  in  Eaton.  J.  K.  G. 

INDIANA. 

Marion. — The  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  John 
H.  Thomas  upon  the  work  of  the  church  during  the 
seven  years  of  his  pastorate  has  been  printed.  The 
roll  of  the  church  has  grown  from  84  to  306  during 
this  time:  320  members  nave  been  received,  130  upon 
rofession  of  their  faith,. 190  by  letter;  55  adults 
ave  been  baptized  and  98  infants.  The  growth  in 
giving  to  our  Boards  has  been  notable:  to  Home 
Missions,  from  $19  in  1888  to  $413  in  1894;  to  Foreign 
Missions,  from  $34  to  $140.  All  the  gifts  to  the 
Boards  in  seven  years  have  been  $2,662.  The  work 
of  the  church  with  young  people  has  been  especially 
prospered.  A  club  with  literarv  and  musical  pro¬ 
grammes  has  met  on  Mondays  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Senior  and 
Junior,  is  doing  a  great  work.  A  Bible  Class  upon 
the  afternoon  of  a  week  day  has  been  conducted  by 
the  pastor  for  six  years  with  increasing  interest. 
The  progress  of  the  Church  in  this  growing  city  is 
most  encouraging. 


Mothers 

have  never  found  a  preparation 
so  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
thin,  delicate  children,  as  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil,  with 
Hypophosphites. 

Children  almost  universally 
like  the  taste  of  it,  which  makes 
its  administration  easy,  and  it 
supplies  their  blood  with  the 
food  properties  that  overcome 
wasting  tendencies. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  enriches  the 
blood,  promotes  the  making  of 
healthy  flesh,  and  aids  in  a 
healthy  formation  of  the  hones. 

Don’t  be  persuaded  to  accept  a 
substitute. 

Scofi  &  fi'iwne,  N.  Y.  All  DniggMt.  50c.apd$1> 
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ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.— The  Weekly  Friday  Momine  Meeting 
of  the  W Oman’s  Board,  March  15,  was  filled  as  usum 
with  earned  women.  Many  loving  tributes  were 
paid  to  the  worth  and  valuable  service  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Mar¬ 
quis  who  died  on  March  12.  Fi^  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Forty-third  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
at  the  late  communion.  At  the  Sixth  Street  Church, 
the  i^tor  elect,  the  Rev.  William  Pierson,  late  of 
Pitt^urgh,  began  work  March  24. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.— The  Rev.  Gerritt  D.  Heuver,  for 
five  years  pastor  of  the  Perseverance  Presbyterian 
Church,  has  tendered  bis  resignation.  He  has  been 
working  hard  and  has  strengthened  the  church. 
The  Sabbath  school  numbers  nearly  five  hundred. 

Lodi.— The  Rev.  James  M.  Campbell  recently  re¬ 
ceived  fifteen  members  to  the  Pi-esbyterian  church, 
all  on  profession. 

Oshkosh. — The  spring  meeting  of  Winnebago 
Presbytery  will  be  held  in  the  new  church.  Oshkosh, 
April  9.  The  Rev.  David  Davies  of  the  Welsh  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  has  withdrawn  his  resignation  and 
will  remain  the  pastor  of  the  church  he  has  served 
for  seventeen  years. 

Portage  — The  Rev.  John  H.  Ritchey,  D.D.,  is 
expected  to  return  from  Colton,  Cal.,  about  May  1. 
The  new  church  is  now  fully  equippm  for  the  best 
service.  The  meetings  have  been  well  sustained 
durinj;  the  pastor’s  absence,  and  a  number  of  new 
famili^  have  been  added  to  the  congregation.  Mrs. 
S.  M.  Davis  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  latelv  addressed 
the  missionary  societies  on  the  neieds  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  whites  of  the  South. 

La  Crosse. — The  new  church  in  North  La  Crosse 
(the  Rev.  S.  M.  McKee  pastor)  is  finished  inside  and 
is  very  convenient  and  comfortable.  A  small  debt 
has  been  incurred  which  the  people  should  pay  at 
once  if  possible. 

CALIFORNIA. 

San  Diego. — On  the  first  Sabbath  of  March  fifty 
persons  were  added  to  the  membership  of  the  f^rst 
Church,  of  whom  seventeen  were  received  on  con¬ 
fession  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  This  was  our  first 
communion  season  since  the  Rev.  P.  E.  Kipp  came 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  take  the  pastoral  charge 
of  this  church,  and  the  results  are  exceedingly  en¬ 
couraging  to  both  pastor  and  people.  We  are  bav- 
ng  crowded  congregations  on  the  Sabbath  and 
greatly  enlarged  prayer-meetings,  together  with  an 
enlivened  religious  interest  among  the  mople. 
Some  choice  families  are  coming  from  the  East  to 
cast  in  their  lot  with  us.  They  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  the  churches  which  they  leave,  but  will 
doubtless  find  here  enlarged  opportunities  of  useful¬ 
ness.  Though  located  in  what  seems  to  be  an  out- 
of-the-way  comer  of  the  world,  the  Lord  has  set  be¬ 
fore  us  here  a  wide  and  open  door  of  Christian  op¬ 
portunity  which  is  well-nigh  of  unlimited  extent, 
and  which  may  well  task  the  consecrated  energies 
of  any  pastor  and  of  any  people.  This  church,  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kipp,  is  now  entering 
upon  the  most  hopeful  period  of  its  history.  May 
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THE  RISING  SUN 
STOVE  POUSH  in 
cakes  for  general 
blacking  of  a  stove. 

THE  SUN  PASTE 
POLISH  for  a  qmck 
after-dinner  shine, 
applied  and  pol¬ 
ished  with  a  cloth. 


For  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  liave 
mainUined  their  superiority  for 


Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 

Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Sample  card,  12  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

400  Broome  St..  New  York. 


these  indications  of  divine  approval  and  blessing 
continue  and  increase  as  the  years  go  on  ! 

W.  V.  C. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington. — The  New  York  Avenue  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church— whose  pulpit  Dr.  Bartlett  lately  va¬ 
cated— is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  as  appeared  at 
the  annual  meeting  just  held.  The  total  recei  pts 
from  all  sources  during  the  year  amount  to  1^22, rai, 
and  the  total  expenditures  amount  to  $19,.500,  leav¬ 
ing  a  balance  of  $3,231  in  the  church  treasury. 
There  is  no  debt  on  the  church  property.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  clerk  of  tbe  session  snowed  a  net  gain  of 
ninety-two  in  the  membership  of  tbe  church,  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  present  membership  to  1,178.  Three  el¬ 
ders  were  elect^  for  the  ensuing  year:  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Phillips  were  reelect¬ 
ed,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Mott  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacan¬ 
cy  that  was  provided  for  last  year  when  the  number 
was  increase  from  ten  to  twelve.  Mr.  Frank  O. 
Beckett,  Mr.  Alfred  Carhart,  and  Mr.  John  A. 
Freer  were  reelected  deacons;  and  Messrs.  John  W. 
Douglas,  A.  T.  Britton,  and  James  Wilkinson  were 
again  chosen  as  tmstees.  Dr.  Chester  presided  as 
moderator. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Missionary  Conference.- The  fifth  yearly  mis¬ 
sionary  conference  at  Amity  Baptist  Church  (310 
West  .54th  street)  is  called  for  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  April  1st,  2d,  and  3d.  The  Rev. 
Leighton  Williams  is  pastor  of  this  church,  and  be 
evidently  has  a  strong  liking  for  Presbyterians. 
Of  tbe  three  speakers  at  the  first  session  beginning 
at  3  P.  M.  Monday,  Dr.  J.  H.  Hoadley  is  one — bis 
subject.  Systematic  and  Proportionate  (Jiving.  At 
the  second  session,  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson  and  Secretary  D.  J.  MacMillan  are  chief 
attractions.  Tuesday  afternoon  Mr.  Ernest  H. 
Crosby  will  give  an  address  on  “The  Church  as  a 
Social  Center,”  and  the  Rev.  John  B.  Devins  on 
“Conjuration  in  Christian  Work.”  H.  S.  Hadley  of 
the  Water-street  Mission  will  also  be  beard.  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon  the  Rev,  (5eo.  S.  Payson  will  give 
a  Scripture  Exposition,  and  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thom  p- 
son  and  others,  addresses.  Miss  Helen  F.  (Jlark, 
Miss  Sibtborpe  of  the  Margaret  Stracban  Home, 
and  Miss  Ella  D.  MacLaurin  are  down  for  addresses. 
Missionaries  are  especially  invited  to  these  confer¬ 
ences,  which  are  for  united  prayer  and  tbe  consid¬ 
eration  of  topics  of  common  interest. 


EU)EB  GEORGE  H.  SICKEES. 

A  loss  has  come  not  only  to  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  but  also  to 
the  great  Church  of  God  in  all  the  world,  for 
“  when  one  member  suffers  we  all  suffer.  ”  Mr. 
Sickels  bas  often  represented  the  church  in 
the  higher  bodies  of  Presbytery,  Synod,  and 
General  Assembly ;  has  always  had  a  keen 
interest  and  been  a  generous  contributor  to 
all  tbe  Boards  of  the  Church.  As  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Session  and  Benevolent  Fund,  he 
was  brought  into  close  touch  with  the  needs 
of  tbe  Church  at  large.  He  was  a  loyal 
friend,  reader,  and  admirer  of  Tbe  Evangelist. 
From  his  beautiful  Christian  home  one  daugh¬ 
ter  and  two  sons  have  gone  forth  to  be  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  world.  Tbe  daughter  living  in 
New  York,  one  son,  George  H.,  Jr.,  is  a  dea 
con  in  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
Buffalo,  while  Frank  E.  is  an  elder  in  the 
Lafayette  street  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
same  city,  both  being  successful  lawyers. 
Mr.  Sickels  died  March  8,  1895.  He  leaves  a 
widow,  Mrs.  Myra  Moorehouse  Sickels,  who 
with  her  husband  bas  always  been  an  earnest 
worker  in  all  the  activities  of  the  church. 
In  bis  will  Mr.  Sickels  has  set  a  wise  example 
to  all  the  eldership  and  laymen  throughout 
the  Church  who  are  able  so  to  do,  and  which, 
if  followed,  would  prove  a  permanent  blessing 
and  strength  to  many  a  church  otherwise 
weakened,  namely,  he  has  endowed  a  pew  in 
his  beloved  home  church. 

The  Session  has  spread  upon  its  permanent 
Minutes  a  fitting  expression  of  its  esteem  and 
love  for  this  deceased  elder,  of  sympathy  for 
the  bereaved  family,  and  of  the  high  regard 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  entire  community 
as  an  infiuential  and  upright  citizen. 

E.  H.  R. 


L.  A.  Hill  &  Co.,  105  Broadway.  New  York,  solicit  life 
income  annuity  orders.  Only  requirement,  age,  amount 
to  invest. 

Home  Seekers’  Excursion,  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road 
to  points  in  the  South,  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip, 
March  5th,  April  2nd  and  30th.  Ask  your  nearest 
railroad  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information,  or, 
address  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  No.  23  Exchange 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


8AVED  FROM  NICOTINE. 


Little  Charley  Fogleman  Used  Tobacco  Since  Baby¬ 
hood,  and  his  Father  Smoked  and  Chewed  to^ 
the  Past  Twenty  Years — Both  Set  Free  at  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

“Is  that  true?”  asked  the  News  man  at  Pel¬ 
ham’s  Pharmac),  as  be  laid  down  a  letter ^n 
the  presence  of  a  dozen  interested  customers. 

“Yes,  it  is.  It  was  written  here  on  one  of 
our  letter  heads,  and  signed  by  J.  C.  Fogle¬ 
man,”  promptly  answered  the  proprietor. 

“You  know  him,  don’t  you?” 

“Certainly;  he  lives  at  No.  5  Buxton  Street. 
We  all  know  Fogleman  is  a  man  of  his  word.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  There  are  so  many 
misleading  statements  published  now-a-days, 
that  when  this  came  in  this  morning’s  mail  I 
came  right  over  to  ask  you  about  it.  I  read 
the  letter  three  times,  but  you  read  it,  and 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.”  This  is  what  the  letter  said  : 

Ofvick  of  Pelham's  Pharmacy,  34  Patton  Av.,  ( 
Asheville.  N.  C.,  Sept.  13.  1894.  ( 

Gentlemen— My  little  boy,  now  eight  years  old.  began 
chewing  lobacco  when  three  years  old  by  the  advice  of  our 
family  physician,  in  the  place  of  stronger  stimulants. 
Four  or  five  years  ago  1  began  giving  him  No-  To-Bac, 
which  I  bought  at  Pelham’s  Pharmacy,  and  to  my  great 
surprise,  and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  my  delight,  No-To. 
Bac  completely  cured  him.  He  does  not  seem  to  care  (or 
tobacco  and  is  very  much  improved  in  health,  and  eats 
heartily  and  has  a  much  better  color. 

Finding  such  lemarkable  results  from  the  use  of  No 
Xo-Bac  1  began  myself,  and  it  cured  me,  after  using 
tobacco,  in  all  its  various  forms,  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years. 

1  take  pleasure  in  making  this  plain  statement  of  facts 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  (Signed) 

J.  C.  FOGLEMAN, 

“Yes,  I  know  it’s  a  fact,  and  it’s  one  of  the 
strongest,  truthful  testimonials  I  ever  read — 
and  it’s  true  for  I  sold  him  the  No  To  Bac.  ” 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Chief-of  Police  Haw¬ 
kins,  whose  manly  form  attired  in  the  new 
police  uniform,  like  Solomon  in  all  bis  glory^ 
came  in  the  door. 

“Why,  No-To-Bac  cures  1” 

“Cures?  Why,  I  should  say  so.  I  have  used 
it  myself.  It  cured  me.  ” 

“Would  you  object  to  making  a  statement 
of  the  fact  for  publication  ?” 

“Certainly  not,”  and  the  Chief  wrote  as 
follows : 

Asheville,  N.  C.,  Sept.  25, 1894. 

Pelham  Pharmacy— I  bought  one  box  of  No-To-Bac 
from  you  some  time  since.  After  using  No-To-Bac  i 
found  1  bad  lost  the  desire  for  tobacco.  1  was  cured. 

I  have  used  tobacco— chiefly  chewing— for  eight  (8)  or 
ten  aO)  years.  H.  8.  HAWKINS. 

Everybody  looked  astonished  and  wondered 
what  would  next  turn  up. 

“Suppose  it  don’t  cure?”  some  one  asked. 
“Then  they  do  the  right  thing  when  No-’To- 
Bac  wont  cure.”  “What’s  that?”  asked  the 
Ycu-«  man.  “Every  druggist  in  America  is 
authorized  to  sell  No-To-Bac  under  an  abso¬ 
lute  guarantee  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 
No-To  Bac  is  made  by  the  Sterling  Remedy 
Co.,  general  oflFices  in  Chicago,  Montreal,  and 
New  York,  and  their  Laboratory  is  at  Indiana 
Mineral  Springs,  Indiana,  a  big  health  resort 
they  own,  it’s  the  place  where  they  give  Mud 
Baths  tor  rheumatism  and  skin  diseases.  You 
ought  to  know  the  President,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Thomas,  of  Lord  &  Thomas  of  Chicago.” 
“Yes,  of  course  I  do.  We  get  business  from 
them  ^bt  along,  and  they  ate  as  good  as 
gold.  Well,  give  me  their  advertising  books, 
and  I  will  make  a  statement  in  the  paper 
about  what  you  have  told  me,  for  I  know 
there  are  thousands  of  good  North  Carolina 
people  who  are  tobacco  spitting  and  smoking 
their  lives  away,  and  No-To  Bac  is  an  easy 
guaranteed  cure  and  they  ought  to  know  it.” 

TO  TEACHER8  AND  OTHERS. 

For  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  July  next, 
the  Western  trunk  lines  have  named  a  rate  of 
one  standard  fare,  plus  two  dollars,  for  the 
round  trip.  Variable  routes  will  be  permitted. 
Special  side  trips  at  reduced  rates  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  from  Denver  to  all  the  principal 
points  of  interest  throughout  Colorado,  and 
those  desiring  to  extend  the  trip  to  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  will  be  accommodated 
at  satisfactory  rates.  Teachers  and  others 
that  desire  or  intend  attending  this  meeting 
or  of  making  a  Western  trip  this  summer,  will 
find  this  their  opportunity.  The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  (first-class  in 
every  respect)  will  run  through  cars  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Denver.  For  full  particulars,  write  to 
or  call  on  Geo.  H.  Heafford,  General  Passen¬ 
ger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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enougb  for  one  week*! 
cure.  A.  trial  cost*  yon 
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hiB  finger  naiis  The  rest  of  the  journey  was 
performed  in  silence. 

I  was  myself  bound  for  the  Established  As¬ 
sembly,  and  as  I  did  not  know  my  way  from 
the  station  to  the  hall.  I  should  have  been 
happy  to  have  gone  with  this  gentleman. 
However,  with  little  difficulty  I  found  the 
place  myself. 

On  arriving  there,  I  was  told  that  the  house 
was  full,  and  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
get  in.  However,  on  giving  my  name  I  was 
taken  up  a  private  stairway  and  let  in  by 
what  I  suppose  is  the  Moderators’  door. 
Standing  near  the  door,  to  the  right  of  the 
Moderator’s  chair,  I  had  a  ^lendid  view  of 
all  that  was  going  on.  The  house  was 
crowded.  A  tall  gentleman  was  speaking, 
forcibly  if  not  eloquently,  in  defence  of  the 
Gburcfa.  which  latter  seemed  to  be  attacked, 
so  far  as  I  could  make  out,  by  enemies  who 
were  seeking  her  destruction.  The  leaders  in 
this  attack  were  Dr.  Rainy  and  Dr.  Hutton, 
both  of  whom  were  severely  bandied  in  their 
absence.  The  speaker  said  many  good  things 
which  were  greatly  applauded.  He  said, 
moreover,  some  very  lame  things  which  were 
also  applauded,  so  I  concluded  from  this  that 
he  must  be  some  very  important  person.  Turn 
ing  to  my  right-band  neighbor  I  asked  who  he 
might  be. 

“Mon,  that’s  Lord  Balfour  1”  he  replied  in 
evident  astonishment  at  my  ignorance. 

Now,  the  people  in  Edinburgh  may  know 
more  than  the  people  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  but  I  don’t  think  it  polite  of  them  to 
put  on  such  a  look  of  astonishment  when  a 
stranger  asks  an  innocent  question.  I  felt 
hurt  at  the  look  this  man  gave  me.  and  re¬ 
solved  to  be  avenged.  Accordingly,  at  an 
interesting  part  of  the  proceedings,  I  nudged 
him  again,  and  asked  who  the  minister  was 
in  the  big  chair. 

“Mon,  that’s  the  Moderator,”  he  answered 
with  a  still  greater  look  of  astonishment. 

“Who’s  he?”  I  asked  with  lamb  like  sim¬ 
plicity. 

Astonishment  is  no  word  to  express  the  look 
he  gave  me  this  time,  as  he  told  me  that  the 
Moderator  wa#  Dr.  Storey. 

I  1st  him  have  a  rest  for  a  little,  and  then 
asked 

“Who  is  the  fellow  in  the  red  coat  sitting 
up  among  the  ladies?” 

He  looked  at  me  seriously,  but  I  had  the 
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You  don’t  know  how  good 
a  lamp  you  have  got,  unless 
you  use  the  right  chimney  on 
it.  Consult  the  “  Index  to 
Chimneys” —  free. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pearl-glass  and  pearl-top 
chimneys  last  as  a  teacup 
lasts. 


March  28,  1895. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


* C' Idh “Picked-up”  Codfish,  Fish 

Balls  or  Fish  Cream  can  be 
1*  »  »  *  made  ready  for 

Y  Q.  the  table  by  using  Beardsley’s 

Shredded  Codfish.  The 
least  possible  time  and 
m  J§ BmM M m trouble  is  caused  in  the 
preparation,  and  the  cost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  No  odor,  no  boil¬ 
ing,  no  soaking,  no  previous  preparation  needed. 


in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 


Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by  J.  W.  BEARDSLEY’S  SONS,  New  York, 

MAKIR*  OF  THI  CILIBRATIO  ACME  •LICCO  SMOKED  BEEF. 


[From  the  Australian  Weekl;.] 

SOME  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  OLD 
COUNTRY. 


look  of  one  thirsting  for  information  and 
anxious  to  be  instructed,  so  he  told  me  that 
was  the  Lord  High  Commissioner. 

“And  who’s  he?”  I  asked.  But  by  this  time 
he  was  beginning  to  suspect  that  1  was  making 
fun  of  him,  and  it  was  in  more  of  a  pettish 
than  a  surprised  tone  that  he  replied,  “The 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  ” 

Soon  after  this  I  found  out  the  convener  of 
the  Colonial  Committee  and  introduced  my¬ 
self.  He  at  once  introduced  me  to  some  of  the 

leaders  of  the  Cbuicb  as  the  Mr.  O - about 

whom  they  bad  heard  so  much,  and  they  all 
expressed  themselves  delighted  to  make  my 
acquaintance. 

Now,  as  I  have  had  the  honor  ever  since  I 
left  college  to  be  the  minister  of  the  smallest 
and  most  remote  charge  in  connection  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria,  this 
rather  astonished  me.  I  wondered  bow  on 
earth  they  could  have  heard  of  me.  It  seemed 
impossible,  so  I  concluded  that  there  was 
some  mistake,  and  that  they  had  got  hold  of 
the  wrong  man.  As  soon  as  I  could  I  got  the 
convener  aside  and  asked  him  bow  it  was  I 
was  so  well  known. 

“Oh,”  he  replied,  “it  is  owing  to  what  Dr. 
Paton  said  about  you  in  the  house.  When  the 
Colonial  business  came  on,  you  were  down  to 
speak,  but  as  you  had  not  arrived.  Dr.  Paton 
was  asked  to  speak  for  you  as  well  as  for  him¬ 
self,  and  he  gave  the  house  a  glowing  account 
of  you  and  your  work  ” 

“Ah,”  I  thought,  “this  is  my  reward  for 
carrying  that  bundle  of  clothes  for  the 
heathen,”  and  my  memory  went  back  to  the 
day  when,  having  gone  to  Melbourne  for  a 
holiday,  and  having  got  fitted  out  with  every¬ 
thing  new  from  bell-topper  to  boots,  I  was 
“doing  the  block.”  It  was  then  I  met  Dr. 
Paton  carrying  bis  Gladstone  bag  in  one  band 
and  a  huge  bundle  of  some  sort  in  the  other. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  look  in  a  shop  window 
till  he  passed,  but  I  conquered  it  and  went  up 
to  the  old  man  and  asked  him  to  let  me  help 
him.  I  was  hoping  he  would  give  me  the 
Gladstone  bag,  but  he  gave  me  the  bundle, 
telling  me  it  was  clothes  for  the  heathen 
which  some  dear  ladies  had  sent  him.  May 
the  heathen  never  know  what  it  cost  me  to 
carry  that  bundle  of  clothes  for  them  down 
Collins  Street.  However,  I  got  my  reward 
when  Dr.  Paton  told  the  Assembly  what  he 
thought  of  me.  [Writers  of  story  books  for 
the  young,  and  ministers  given  to  “aneo- 
dotage,”  please  take  note  of  this  case  of  virtue 
rewarded.  ] 

I  was  asked  to  address  the  Assembly,  but  I 
was  not  going  to  throw  away  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion  BO  easily  obtained,  so  I  modestly  and 
wisely  declined.  W.  Q. 


New  York  University  issues  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  summer  courses  to  be  given  at  the 
Undergraduate  College,  University  Heights  in 
the  upper  part  of  this  city.  Instruction  in 
Mathematics,  Physios,  Chemistry,  Biology, 
Experimental  Phychology,  and  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching  is  offered  during  a  six 
weeks’  session  extending  from  July  9tb  to 
August  t7th.  For  this  purpose  the  equipment 
of  the  University,  its  buildings,  laboratories, 
collections,  libraries,  will  be  available.  Both 
lecture  courses  and  laboratory  work  are  in¬ 
cluded.  The  work  is  to  be  conducted  on  the 
intensive  plan,  students  being  advised  to  con¬ 
fine  their  selection  of  studies  to  one  depart¬ 
ment.  The  fee  for  instruction  is  $25,  with  a 
^  laboratory  fee.  Several  features  tend  to 
make  New  York  University  an  ideal  centre 
for  summer  work  :  the  great  natural  beauty  of 
the  locality ;  the  immense  educational  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  great  city ;  and  the  inspiration  and 
facilities  which  a  University  alone  can  afford. 
The  new  grounds  of  the  Undergraduate  College 
cover  twenty  acres,  and  are  delightfully  lo¬ 
cated  at  University  Heights,  on  a  high  ridge 
overlooking  the  Harlem  River  and  the  Palis¬ 
ades  of  the  Hudson  to  the  west,  and  Long 
Island  Sound  to  the  east.  For  further  particu¬ 
lars  address  the  Registrar,  University  Heights, 
New  York  City. 


By  An  Australian  Minister. 

The  General  Assemblies  were  sitting  when  I 
arrived  in  Scotland,  so,  as  soon  as  I  could,  I 
started  off  for  Edinburgh.  I  suppose,  having 
just  passed  through  America,  1  had  become 
contaminated,  and  bad  had  my  good  manners 
corrupted  by  the  evil  communications  of  the 
Yankees.  On  no  other  supposition  can  I  ac¬ 
count  for  having  so  far  forgot  myself  as  to 
speak  without  being  first  introduced  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  clerical  attire  who  sat  opposite  me 
in  the  train. 

“Going  to  the  Assembly?'’  I  asked. 

He  gazed  over  his  paper  in  mute  astonish¬ 
ment.  Nothing  abashed,  I  repeated  my  ques¬ 
tion. 

“Yes,”  he  replied  in  a  tone  which  was  not 
calculated  to  encourage  further  enquiries. 

“Which?”  I  asked  in  the  most  friendly 
manner. 

“The  Established,”  was  the  reply.  It  was 
'given  in  such  an  injured  tone  that  I  thought 
it  better  not  to  hurt  bis  feelings  any  more  by 
prolonging  the  conversation.  Accordingly  I 
did  not  reply  that  I  thought  so  from  the  (quan¬ 
tity  of  his  glebe  he  carried  about  with  him  in 
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Gold  Pens.  Perfect  feeding  of  the  ink.  | 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  for  § 
illustrated  priced  catalogue,  free  on  application.  | 
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Don't  wait  till  aoiiie  one 
territory,  but  etart  to  work 
MBS.  W.  HENRY  B. 
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ALSO  15  SYEU?. 


Inrausoixa  BBO.,  *t  Coitkadl  Btett  H.  T. 


There’s 

/  no  Danger 

■s^l(  to  be  leared, 
/  even  if  you 
i  do  use  too 

much 

WsU/*  B  \ 

s^«^Y>l3  washing. 
7  If  there’s 
any  dan¬ 
ger  of  damage  at  all,  it’s  when 
you  use  too  little.  In  that 
case,  you’ll  have  to  begin  that 
dreadful  rubbing — and  car¬ 
loads  of  Pearline  couldn’t  do 
as  much  damage  to  your 
clothes  as  that  will.  Follow 
the  directions  on  the  package 
— that’s  the  best  way  of  all. 
But  remember,  too  much 
won’t  hurt  anything.  It’s  only 
a  waste  of  good  Pearline. 

Beware  of  Imitations.  439  JAMES  PYLE,  N.  Y. 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY.  I 

I  I  hare  had  my  flnt  streak  of  Inck  and  I  want  I 
'  to  tell  yon  about  it.  A  littleorer  four  weeks  age  I 

II  began  selling  Dish  Washers,  and  hare  cleared* 
in  that  time  $400.  Isn’t  that  pretty  good  for  the 
first  month  ?  1  am  sure  I  can  do  better  every  . 
month  right  along,  as  every  Washer  I  sell  helps  I 
to  sell  others.  1  can  wash  and  dry  the  dishes  I 

I  for  an  ordinary  family  in  two  minutes,  and  as  I 
soon  as  people  see  such  a  machine,  they  will  buy  I 
it  quick.  This  is  a  business  anyone  can  do  well 
at,  in  any  locality.  Yon  can  get  full  particulars 
by  addressing  the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer  Co.,  I 


■  B.  E.  Pittsbnrg,  I 
I  else  gets  your  houi 
j  at  once. 


Are  You  Deaf? 

THE  AURAPHONE  will  helpjron  if  you  are.  It  i«  a 
recent  ecienti&c  invention  which  will  restore  the 
hearing  of  almost  any  one  not  BORN  deaf.  When 
in  the  ear  is  IfiwtalblUq  and  does  not  cause  the  slight- 
est  discomfort.  It  is  to  the  ear  what  glasses  are  to  the 
eye*  an  earspf^ctarle.  Enclose  stamp  for  particularts 
Can  be  tested  FREE  OF  CHARGE  at 

KEW  YORK  AURAPHONE  CO’S  Offices: 

716  Metropolitan  B’d  g,  Madison  Square,  New  York, 
or  607  Masonic  Temple.  Chicago. 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  CATARRH 
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SSC.  a  Bottle,  immediate  Relief  Onaranteed.  Six¬ 
ty  years  on  the  market.  Continaed  increased  demand 
A  drntrgijts  sell  it. 


^necini'v  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  t  be  World  for  Scrofula,  (Tumors,  King’s 
K'  il).  and  tbn  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Wtakneys,  Poorness  of  tbe  Blocd,  and  for 
uii  iniiaiiug  ond  regulating  its  mriodic  coarse. 

Abii«  oenw:ie  unless  signed  ’*  BLANCARD.” 

E.  PouOEiiA  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


raraEST  hVEHTlOH 

B^aouNajlKVEHy  or  the  ace  ^  it. 

STWHEH  F.  WUTMAli&SOH, 

■HfivonnisiyDSoLESMiTS.  'r  PHILADELPHIA 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


A  Valuable  Book  on  Nerrons  Diseases 
to  any  sddress  by  the 

zaziTT.  s.  laLOPiTxci-. 

- POET  WAYNE,  IND. - 


March  28,  1805. 


IS  MATTER  ETERNAL! 

In  geologists  of  the  skeptical  school  there  is 
a  tendency  to  make  matter  as  nearly  eternal 
as  human  credulity  will  warrant.  Thus  nebu¬ 
lous  matter,  or  world  dust,  in  eons  of  ages, 
is  thought  to  have  evolved  itself  into  worlds, 
and  then  set  itself  in  motion,  either  in  circu¬ 
lar  or  eccentric  orbit,  without  asking  any  fa¬ 
vors  of  a  Creator.  But  why  do  we  not  now 
see  inert  matter  thus  self-envolutionized  into 
revolving  woilds? 

They  tell  us,  too,  that  for  an  eonic  period 
the  Niagara  River  has  plowed  its  way  from 
tbe  Falls  to  Lewiston,  cutting  a  furrow  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  deep.  And  so  with  the  cafions 
of  Yosemite  and  Yellowstone  Park.  They 
only  ask  time  enough  to  construct  these  water¬ 
works  without  God  or  demi-god.  Yet  if  you 
tell  them  that  the  universal  deluvial  action  of 
tbe  Noachic  Deluge  accounts  for  the  phenom¬ 
ena,  they  reply  derisively.  That  is  not  scientific. 
But  we  counter-reply.  Why  not?  After  the 
earth  had  been  transformed  from  a  chaos  into 
a  cosmos,  and  for  thousands  of  years  had 
clothed  itself  with  vegetation,  then  tbe  tall 
forests  were  prostrated  by  tbe  rushing  and 
swirling  waters  from  the  opened  fiood-gates  of 
heaven  and  the  bursting  fountains  of  the 
great  deep,  and  deposited  by  the  deluvial 
waters  in  vast  beds,  where  they  were  covered 
with  earthy  matter,  formed  by  the  sediment 
of  the  slowly  subsiding  waters,  thus,  in  that 
carboniferous  age.  furnishing  a  coal  deposit 
for  the  world’s  supply,  and  at  tbe  same  time, 
in  connection  with  subsequent  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions  and  other  cataclysms  and  upheavals, 
cleaving  cafions  that  present  scientific  prob¬ 
lems  which  puzzle  wiseacres,  ^ut  are  easily 
solved  by  the  truly  wise. 

Returning  to  the  deep-cut  water  course  of 
the  Niagara  River,  we  remark  that  the  shale 
rock  which  faces  tbe  perpendicular  walls  of 
the  water  course,  was  originally  soft  clay 
deposited  in  scaly  layers.  And  by  some  con¬ 
vulsion  of  nature  a  wide  and  deep  fissure  was 
probably  made,  and  before  the  soft  clay  har¬ 
dened  into  rock,  the  rush  of  the  river  would 
wear  it  away  very  rapidly.  So  that  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  unscientific  to  suppose  that  it  re¬ 
quired  a  little  eternity  to  wear  it  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  depth.  And  this  consideration  ought  to 
make  Christian  geologists  very  careful  about 
adopting  the  wild  estimates  of  skeptical  the¬ 
orists.  The  present  rate  of  abrasion  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  three  to  six  feet  per  year.  And 
how  much  greater  the  rate  when  the  rock 
was  soft  clay  I  And  this  ought  to  make  us 
cautious  in  relation  to  all  other  geological 
calculations.  Theology  and  chronology  are  a 
twinsbip,  and  therefore  not  to  be  brought  into 
conflict.  When  we  visit  Niagara,  Yosemite, 
or  Yellowstone,  let  us  take  Bible  chronology 
with  us,  and  making  a  Christian  calculation, 
we  shall  find  a  wonderful  harmony  in  these 
wonders  of  nature  and  Revelation. 

L.  C.  Lockwood. 

WOODHAVEN,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

Assorting  papers  and  so  forth.  I  never 
could  help  admiring  the  concatenation  be¬ 
tween  Ahithophels’  setting  his  house  in  order 
and  hanging  himself.  The  one  seems  to  me 
to  follow  the  other  as  a  matter  of  course. 

.  .  .  There  is  a  clergyman’s  letter  about  the 
Scottish  pronunciation,  to  which,  some  weeks 
ago,  I  had  written  an  answer.  But  I  had  laid 
aside  my  answer,  being  unable  to  find  the  let¬ 
ter  which  bore  his  address,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  day  both  his  letter,  with  the  address, 
and  my  answer,  which  wanted  the  address, 
fell  into  my  hands  half  a  dozen  times,  but 
separately  always.  This  was  tbe  positive 
malice  of  some  hobgoblin,  and  I  submit  to 
it  as  such.— Sir  Walter  Scott.  I 
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!  I  For  authors  who  wish  to  ]  [ 
j  I  write  ;  for  students  who  wish  <  ' 

(  I  to  study  ;  for  business  men  (  i 
I  I  who  want  to  rest ;  for  those  |  | 

<  [  who  are  seeking  better  health  j  ' 

(  I  there  is  no  place  like  The  i  i 
I  [  Alma.  The  best  water,  the  |  | 

I  [  best  climate,  the  best  physi- 1  | 

(  icians,  all  at  The  Alma.  AI  1 
J  \  handsome,  illustrated  book  of  |  \ 

'  [  description,  /ree.  '  ' 

I  I  THE  ALMA  SANITARIUM  CO..  | 

I  I  ALMA,  MICH.  I  ' 

sssssssssssssssssssssssss 

The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 

An  institution  for  tbe  tboroughlr  effective  and  perfectly 
scientific  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tumors,  and  all  maliK- 
nant  growths,  without  the  use  of  the  knite. 

We  have  never  tailed  to  effect  a  permanent  core 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonahle  opportunity  for 
treatment. 

U.  S.  Census  for  one  year,  1880,  reports 
35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  description  of  onr  .^natorinm  and  treat¬ 
ment,  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

DBS.  W.  E.  BROWN  A  SON  North  Adaaii,  Hass. 

W.L.  Douglas 

CUAF  IS  THE  BEST. 
949^0  IlWb  FIT  FOR  A  KING. 

cordovan; 

AM:::  FRENCH  AENAMCUXO  CALF. 

,|k4.*3.BP  Fine  CALF&KANSMoa 
43.^0  POUCE.S SOLES. 

mjn 

bqys'SchoolShoei 

BROCKTONJ^IASS. 

Over  One  Million  People  wear  the 

W.  L.  Douglas  $3  &  $4  Shoes 

All  our  shoes  are  equally  satisfactory 

They  give  the  best  value  for  the  money. 

They  equal  custom  Shoes  in  style  and  nt. 

Thslr  wearing  qnalKiea  are  unsurpassed. 

T}ie  prices  are  uniform,— stamped  on  sole. 

Pram  $■  to  $3  saved  over  other  makes. 

If  your  <^ler  cannot  snpply  you  we  can. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr.  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  Gills  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70.(KX)  people  without  ac- 
cideut. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

729  SIXTH  AVKNCE, 
Cor.  42d  SI.  New  York  City. 


^  Agents.  $75 

\£T  s  week.  KxelusiTe  territory.  Tho 

Ma^41HshWasliGr.  Washessilihfl 
dUbes  for  s  fsmllj  Id  ooe  mioute. 
Washei,  rinses  sod  dries  ihfm 
wiihoat  wetting  tbe  hands.  Yon 
push  the  button,  the  machine  does 
I  Briibt,  polished  dishes. 

ISMiMitssii  ebaerftil  wires.  No  scalded 

I  ^  I  ^\flogers.nosoiledhftDdsorelothiDg. 

broken  dishes,  no  mnas.  Cheap, 
durable, warrant^.  Circularsfree. 
r.  P.  HABMIAOTI  A  OO.S  CM  Na.  IS,  C^mmhmu,  O. 


■mmWOlTDBRCABnnT  FIICE*  mMlaffUak 

1  Pass)*,  X>*t11*b  Bettle,  PsSet  Cgb«?g.  Lmmi 
Spook  PbelBS.  Book  Gf  Sleight  of 
|l>lHsDd,  Total  yMvoSSe.  Seatfroo  with  iwmoass 


Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use 
In  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


XUM 


March  2ij,  1885. 


THE  EVANGEIJST. 


That  Delicious 
Flavor, 


which  you  relish  so  much  in 
the  Soups  served  at  the  best 
Caf^s,  can  be  secured  at  home, 
by  using 


hotels. 


WALTER’S 


SANITARIUM 

Walter’s  Park,  Wernersvllle,  Pa. 

**  Real  Country” 

in  the  Mountains  of  Southern  Pennsylvania:  4  hours  from 
New  York;  2  hours  from  Philadelphia.  For  Air,  Water. 
Scenery,  and  beauty  of  location  it  stands  unrivalled. 
Circulars  ire'. 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
Opposite  Grace  Church,  NEW  YORK. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

“There  Is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  treatment  at  the  St.  Dents  which  is  rarely  met  with 
n  a  public  house,  and  which  insensibly  draws  you  there 
as  often  as  you  turn  vonr  face  toward  New  York." 


HOTEL 

Every  modern  Improvement  known  to  science.  Periect 
cuisine  and  service.  Most  uniform  climate  in  United 
States,  nend  for  book  and  rates. 


THE  IRVINGTON,  AUantlc  city.  N.  J. 

On  the  Beach.  Elevator,  steam  heat,  fliterid  water, 
sun  iiarlor,  billiard  and  music  rooms. 

CHAMBERS  &  HOOPES. 


^vawel. 


GOING  ABROAD? 

VACATION  P  I  I  D  A  D  F 

PARTIES  TO  K  W  FC  W  C 

AH  Traveling  Expenses  Included, 

A  Series  of  Select  Vacation  Parties  to  pure,  fpnm 
Eurom  to  Ifave  New  York,  July  3d  and  lilh 

Programmes  free  on  applicatiou.  I  O  C 

Independent  Ocean  and  Railroad  tickets  jklXn 
everywhere.  ■  ww. 

THOMAS  COOK  Sc  SON, 

261  and  122S  Broadway,  New  York. 


Reduced  Rates  Authorised  on  the  Nickel  Plate  Road 
to  the  West  and  South  West,  March  5th  and  April  2, 
account  Home  Seekers’  Excursion.  Ask  your  near¬ 
est  railroad  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information,  or, 
address  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  No.  23  Exchange 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  M.  A.  Croeley,  of  786  Putnam  ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  personally  conduct 
her  eighth  select  party  through  Europe  this  coining 
summer,  sailing  from  New  York  Jnly  6.  Everythiiw 
strictly  first  class.  For  itineraries  and  partlcnkn  ad¬ 
dress  as  above. 


Mardl  Gras  Festival,  at  New  Orleans. 
Reduced  Rates  to  the  Mardi  Gas  Festival,  at  New 
Orleans,  will  be  in  effect  via  the  Nickel  f*late  Road. 
Tickets  will  be  on  sale  Feb.  25th  and  26tb.  Inquire 
of  nearest  railroad  ticket  agent,  or,  address  F.  J. 
Moore,  General  Agent,  No.  23  Exchange  St.,  Buffalo 
New  York. 


AVost  rofutAS  Desk  ever  made.  SOLID  OAK  THROuesour,  hano-rubbed.  5  FecT  high, 
214  FEET  WIDE,  lOli  INCHES  DEEP.  ThE  LAUNDRY  AND  ToiLCT  SoAPS,  JBORAXINC*' AND 
‘MOOJESM''  TDILCT  articles,  BDUfiHT  AT  RETAIL  WOULD 

We  wiu.  scND  Box  AMD  Desk  on  thirtv  oays’triali  ip  satispactorv,  you  can  reaut  diUOu 

IP  NOT,  NOLO  SOODS  SUBitKT  TO  OUR  OROSR.  —  ,  t  m  mm  M 

S««  EoaiigtlM  Oet.  tm  tmS  Hn.  16th.  TheJmKiN  SCMPMf&ft-  dUfQAUklBt 


ROUND  the  world 

(Illustrated  Program  Post  Free). 

GAZE’S  ESCORTED  PARTY 

42  EUBOPEAK  TOUB  FBOOBAMS  BEADY, 

$  I  75  TO  $2050. 

CHOICR  Berths  ALL  Steamship  Lines. 
travel  tickets  EVEKYWHEKE. 

Enquire  about  EUROPE  Full  details. 

HENRY  GAZE  &  SONS.  Ltd.,  113  Broadway,  New  York. 
201  Washington  St..  Boxton.  2U4  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

135  S.  Fifth  St..  Philadelphia. 


GRAND  TOUR  to  EUROPE. 

Forty-three  Days,  RSSO;  all  expenses. 
Visiting  England.  Frince,  Switzerland,  Germany,  The 
Rhine.  Belgium,  Holland.  Other  tonrs,  including  Italy; 
also  Fall  Tour  to  Holy  Land.  Send  fur  itli'eraries. 
Edwin  .Tones.  462  Putnam  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHALFONTE,  “/.W 

Right  on  the  beach.  FtM  ocean  view. 
Sea  water  baths  in  house.  Also  illustrated  booklet  free 
E.  ROBERTS*  SONS. 


AMERICANS  IN  PARIS 

Will  find  a  comfortable  home  at  moderate  prices.  In  ex¬ 
cellent  location,  by  addressing  M’llb  Vekdin,  100  Ave¬ 
nue  Victor  Hugo,  Paris,  France. 

American  references. 


MEXICO  CITY  IN  FIVE  DAYS. 

The  Mexican  International  Railroad  has  just 
establlBbed  a  new  Sleeping-Car  Service,  run¬ 
ning  an  elegant  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 
from  San  Antonio  through  to  the  City  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  daily,  connecting  with  all  Eastern  roads 
at  San  Antonio.  All  agents  of  the  Sunset 
Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  sell 
through  tickets  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  or  side 
trip  tickets  (to  passengers  holding  California 
excursion  tickets.)  Also  tickets  to  all  points 
in  Texas,  New  and  Old  Mexico,  Aiizona, 
Japan,  China  and  Australia.  Don’t  forget 
the  "Sunset  Limited”  new  fast  Dining  Car 
Train  to  California,  four  days  from  New  York. 
For  free  illustrated  pamphlets  and  time  tables 
apply  at  848  Broadway  or  No.  1  Battery  place 
(Washington  Building),  New  York. 


WINTER  TOURS. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


March  iswO. 


Con^lifkl,  \m.  k;  TW  PneM  »  Qwbk  Ol.,  CkH. 


A  visitor  forms  her  first  estimate 
of  the  housekeeper  at  the  front  door; 
a  neat  maid  gives  the  pleasant  im¬ 
pression  that  an  Ivory  Soap  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  freshness  exists  within. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  make  your  Plans  for 
Summer  Tiwel  Abroad. 

By  being  “  forehanded  ”  in  this  matter,  you  get  the  best 
accommodations,  select  your  routes  most  judiciously  and 
provide  properly  for  other  interests  during  your  absence. 

You  are  also  able  to  “  study  up  ”  as  to  routes,  etc.,  and 
thus  greatly  enhance  the  pleasures  and  benefit  of  your  trip. 


Houses  of  Parliament,  London. 


This  is  just  the  season  therefore,  for  prompt  people 
to  send  to  Frank  C.  Clark,  iii  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City,  for 
his  tourist  pamphlet,  giving  detailed  and  accurate  description 
of  many  special  tours  and  of  a  multitude  of  facts  helpful  to 
those  who  wish  to  take  individual  routes.  Address, 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent, 

111  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

OfficUl  Ticket  Agent  for  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  other  Trunk  Lines. 


In  the  Footsteps  of  “Old  Mortality.” 


NE  of  the  most  interesting  characters  immortalized  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  sturdy  Scotch  Covenanter  who 
devoted  his  life  to  journeying  from  one  place  to  another,  deeply  carving  afresh  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of 
those  who  had  suffered  for  the  faith.  This  worthy  and  his  honest  steed  were  celebrated  in  stone  by  a  local 
sculptor,  and  the  group,  represented  in  our  illustration,  makes  one  of  the  items  of  interest  at  Dumfries,  Scotland. 

In  a  like,  but  a  more  spiritual,  sense, 

The  Evangelist's  Presbyterian  Pilgrimage 
will  carve  afresh  in  the  visitors'  hearts 
the  heroic  memories  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  abroad.  We  shall  revisit  the  very 
scenes  over  which  the  feet  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  “Old  Mortality”  passed  in  his  pa¬ 
tient  rounds,  and  inspect  the  work  of  his 
chisel.  We  shall  see  the  homes,  the  hiding 
places  and  the  battle-grounds  of  those  who 
saved  Scotland  to  the  reformed  religion. 

This,  the  Covenanting  Chapter, 
eminence,  of  the  trip  will  be  one  of  its 
most  thrilling  episodes,  but  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Pilgrimage  will  rival  it  in 
interest.  We  pass  over  the  historic  bat¬ 
tle-fields  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  study 
the  associations  which  cluster  about 
Edinburgh,  St.  Andrews,  Perth,  Stirling, 

Dunfermline,  etc.,  gain  a  vivid  impression  of  Presbyterianism  old  and  new  in  England,  and  then  pass  over  to  the 
Continent  with  its  several  chapters  of  the  most  absorbing  religious  interest.  Could  any  trip  be  better  calculated  to 
give  American  Presbyterians  a  realizing  sense  of  what  their  church  means,  or  inspire  to  greater  zeal ! 


statuary  Group  ol  “Old  Mort^lty  ”  at  Dumfries. 


W9  ahmll  he  gUti  te  send  our  illuatrated  pamphlet  deeerip- 
tire  of  the  PUgrimmge  to  mng  reader  *eho  deelree.  Addreoe 


The  Evangelist,  (S^Xisr,.)  33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


